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THE LEGEND OF SAINT MARGARET 
By Andrew Ady. 


SAINT Margaret’s Isle has whispered me a tale, 
One lonely night, whose secret haunts me yet: 
An ancient king had promised to the veil 

His snow-white daughter, maiden Margaret. 

Out of a dreaming sleep she woke to cry 

And swoon away alarmed by sudden din— 

Into the royal court-yard, wild of eye, 

A savage horde of men came spurring in. 

Away to westward someone waits, no boor 

Of churlish manners like the palatine, 

But just a youth, a singer soft and fine, 

A gentle, wistful, wandering troubadour. 

Long, long she waits, and falters, numb in heart. 
Within the clamorous castle horsemen rear 

And Magyars come, but not—to take her part— 
One loved dream-cavalier. 

He did not come, he did not come at all, 

That gentle kiss, that plaintive serenade 
Returned no more where Tisza’s waters fall; 
And Christ’s grim cloister claimed the weeping maid 
Whose dust still sleeps beside its lonely wall. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FOREIGN POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 
IN HUNGARIAN HISTORY 


IN the Middle Ages Europe was divided into three historical 
groups each forming, from the racial, political, cultural and social 
points of view, an independent unit. 

On the territories of the West-Roman Empire and the adjacent 
Germania a Latin-Teutonic-Christian culture arose, embracing all 
Latin, Celtic, and German peoples and a few western Slav tribes. 
The former East-Roman Empire was succeeded by the eastern Greco- 
Slav culture, which absorbed also the Russo-Slavs coming South 
from the great north-eastern forest regions. Wedged between the 
Russian and the Balkan Slavs, where the ancient Sarmata Scythian 
peoples lived, a centre of nomadic tribes of the Asiatic Hun-Turkish 
race was situated. The boundaries of these three cultures were not 
permanent. In the 5‘ and 8t centuries the Asiatic Turkish domination 
extended to the Alps and the Adriatic and at the end of the 8 
century was pushed back as far as the Don and Volga districts. 
In the 9t" century, the western Latin-German and eastern Greco- 
Slav communities were immediate neighbours along the central 
Danube line. The appearance of the Magyars, however, drove a 
wedge between them. 

The Pan-Slav theory, as though the Magyars in occupying 
their country had broken up a Slav unit, is a misconception, because 
the Slav peoples, belonging as they did to different cultures, never 
formed such a unit. The Magyars had, on the other hand, upset 
the balance of power then prevailing in Central Europe, dividing 
the western and eastern Christian communities which met on the. 
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Danube line, and cut off both from the ‘‘Besenyd’’ vanguards, 
which forced their way as far as the eastern Carpathian mountains, 
following with hostile purposes the footsteps of the Asiatic Turkish 
hordes, crowding towards the West. 

The Magyars had settled at the point of contact of three 
worlds ; of three, not only. opposed, but hostile cultures, and—to- 
gether with the heathen Poles to the North, and the Croatians, 
for centuries Christian vacillating 
between Rome and Byzantium,— 
formed a living fence between the 
three cultures beyond their front- 
iers; nor did the situation change 
later, although in the East the 
two factors of power exchanged 
position in the 15 century. The 
Osman Turks, invading from Asia 
Minor, succeeded the Byzantine 
Empire and, pushing their way 
through Hungary’s southern and 
eastern provinces up to the 
Dnieper, united with fragments 
of the Crimean Tartar hordes. 

The weight of the Greco- 
Slav civilisation, on the other 
hand, with the increase of the 
Tartar-saturated Russian power, 
shifted to the North. In the 19*® century the Russian power drew 
into its own sphere of interest the Balkan States surviving on 
the ruins of the Turkish Empire, which was gradually driven 
out of Europe, and forged into one unit the two East-European 
cultures. Although the Balkan nations under the influence of the 
present political currents endeavour to assert their affinity to 
the western peoples, their historical culture, rooted in Byzantium, 
proclaims them members of the eastern and Greco-Slav group of 
civilization. The Russian Empire,—with all her Balkan dependents— 
which inherited the traditions of the Byzantine Empire and the 
Tartar power, as well as the anti-western tendencies of the two 
eastern cultures, is a direct descendent of the Greco-Slav and 
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Turkish-Mongol neighbours to the east and _ south-east of 
mediaeval Hungary. The Hungarian nation now, as in the past, 
living in the zone dividing West and East, has in matters of 
foreign politics for a thousand years been confronted with the 
same great problem; the balancing of the western and eastern 
forces and the difficult question of living safely between the 
two. Every move in her foreign political history is directed 
by this vital consideration. 


The peoples of which the 
allied Magyar ‘Tribes consisted 
were first confronted with eastern 
and western problems immediately 
before their occupation of the coun- 
try, when the‘‘ Besenyd”’ (Petsche- 
neg) branch of the Asiatic Turks, 
invading Europe, forced them to 
leave their ancient home in the 
Kuban-Don districts and drove 
them to the region between the 
Dnieper and the lower Danube 
about the year 889 A. D. 

Chieftain Arpad and his 
companion Chiefs found western 
allies in the persons of Leo the Reliquary of St. Ladislaus, 
Wise, the Byzantine, and Arnulf, King of Hungary. 
the Franco-Roman emperors. This double alliance coincided with 
the beginning of a Western orientation which later on was also ex- 
pressed in the manner of the occupation of the new country, i.e. the 
centre of gravity of the Magyar settlement was concentrated in 
the Danube districts, whereas the Huns and Avars settled in the 
Tisza region. 

The adventurous movements following the occupation (895) 
are still regarded by historians prompted by hostile traditions as 
war-like raids for no other purpose but looting, or an instinctive 
desire for pillage, or else as military exploits void of any higher 
political object or purpose. Their primary political reasons can, how- 
ever, clearly and easily be recognised ; their purpose being the con- 
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solidation of the frontiers of the new country, the prevention of 
anticipated counter-attacks, and the acquisition of reliable western 
allies. In the course of the first fifteen years, successes in Italy, 
Croatia and the eastern frontier States of Germany—Ostmark, 
Carinthia, Moravia-and, after the conquest of these countries, the 
attacks on Bavaria, Bohemia and Saxony, staved off the attacks 
of the German Empire, offended by the occupation of Pannonia 
and the Austrian and Moravian provinces. The success of these 
enterprises ensured the undisturbed possession of the western frontier 
line extending tothe Mura 
valley, the Enns river 
and Bohemia. It was 
through this warfare that 
the Magyars gained as 
allies Arnulf, Prince of 
Bavaria, and Berengar, 
first king of Lombardy. 

This Bavarian-I,om- 
bard-Magyar Alliance 
developed into foreign 
political relations of a 
— = permanent character 
Statue of Prince St. Imray. based upon the recog- 
nition of their common sphere of interests. In the first half of the 
10th century the German and Italian princes, Arnulf the Bavarian, 
and Hugo II. and Berengar, Kings of Lombardy, revolting against 
the central power, were supported by the Magyars in their 
fights against their rivals and the Imperial power. 

On the other hand, the Magyar chieftains were con- 
fronted with the fact that the ‘‘ Hinterland” of their enemies 
(937—954) extended to the Atlantic Ocean, the Pyrenees and the 
Neapolitan countries. 

In the middle of the 10" century, with the weakening of the 
power of the Bulgarians and the ‘‘ Bessenyds’’, came a cessation of 
the danger from the East but, on the other hand, the second great 
problem of the historical life of the Hungarian nation appeared in 
its entire magnitude, viz: the German peril, originating in the ag- 
gressive policy of conquest of the German-Roman Empire which 
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claimed possession of the ancient Pannonia and the adjacent Austrian 
and Moravian provinces, by the right of Charlemagne and his de- 
scendents. Otto the Great, humiliating the princes revolting against 
his rule,—among them the Bavarian and Lombard allies of the 
Magyats,—and subjugating the Eastern provinces of the Hungarian 
frontiers, united them under the reign of his younger brother. Thus 
he first deprived the Hungarians 
of their old western allies, then, 
after his decisive victory atthe Field 
of Lech (955) and the execution of 
their most prominent generals and 
leaders, he forced the Hungarians to 
give up their territories beyond the 
rivers Lajta and Morva and to adopt 
toward the West a strictly defen- 
sive, reserved policy. 

At the end of the 10% century 
the Hungarian nation was confront- 
ed with the question ‘‘to be or not 
to be’. On the western frontier, 
menacing and ready for war, stood 
the immense power of the ambitious 
German-Roman Empire coveting 
for itselfs the territory up to the 
Danube line. Simultaneously, from 
the southeast, the Byzantine Empire, 
revived under the rule of the Mace- 
donian Dynasty, had trampled down the agonised Bulgaria, and 
was advancing against the Hungarian frontiers. Isolated between 
two rising powers, the Hungarians were facing the same fate 
as the Avars, defeated and lost in their struggle against the 
Frank and Bulgarian powers, when the keen political insight 
of Prince Geyza, and the civil war which broke out within the 
Imperial Dynasty, created an entirely new situation. 

Prince Geyza (970—997) recognizing the danger of the constant 
isolation ever since the defeat-suffered at the Field of Lech, reverted 
to the previous policy of western orientation. He tried to get into 
friendship with Otto the Great and in 973, announcing his peaceful 
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intentions, he asked for missionaries so that together with his people 
he might be included in the sign of the Cross, and thus into the 
western Latin-German culture. 

Ten years later he revived the Bavarian-Hungarian alliance 
flourishing up to the time of the battle of Lech, with Henrik II., 
Prince of Bavaria, on his mother’s side a descendent of the old Ducal 
House, friends of the Hungarians. This alliance was later strengthened 
and sealed by the marriage of the first Hungarian King, Stephen the 
Saint, with princess Gizella of Bavaria and was crowned by the 
missionary work in Hun- 
gary of St. Adalbert, a 
relative of Prince Henrik, 
and his disciples. 

It is easy to re- 
cognize in the Bavarian 
alliance the desire for 
protection against the 
Imperial power and the 
same idea was the factor 
underlying the family 
alliance concluded with 
the Polish ruling house 
by the marriage of Prince 
Geyza’s daughter with Prince Boleslav. The marriage of his other 
daughter with Prince Gabriel Radomir of Bulgaria found its 
explanation in the increasing power of the Macedonian emperors. 

The age of St. Stephen (997—1038) is a unique period in the 
history of Hungarian foreign politics. The fruit of her western orien- 
tation, almost a century old, then ripened. With the foundation of 
the Kingdom and the organisation of the Catholic Church, the Hun- 
garian nation, otherwise faithfully preserving its racial characteristics, 
during that period became an organic and inseparable member of the 
western Latin-German cultural group. King Stephen’s policy is cha- 
racterised by a universal and altogether peaceful intention, 
which, however, was not allowed to remain unchallenged. St. Stephen 
and his friendly contemporaries, the Emperor Otto III. and Pope 
Sylvester the ITI. believed in the possibility of a peaceful co-existence 
of nations, but these principles were abandoned as soon as the imperial 
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throne was ascended by the aggressive and bellicose Frank dynasty, 
The new dynasty, faithful to the traditions of Charlemagne and Otto 
the Great, did. not make any secret of their claim to the ancient 
Pannonia and with it the whole of Hungary. Their warlike de- 
meanour brought about the first clash while St. Stephen was 
still alive and thus commenced the struggle for the sovereignty 
of the young Hungarian Kingdom and the independence of the 
country which was fought with changing fortunes for half a century 
and was several times repeated in the later course of our history. 
In the midst of 
this struggle, to the 
East—the Kuns_ and 
Uzes having taken the 
place of the Bessenyéds, 
and the Byzantine Empire 
extending to the south- 
east frontier of the 
country—the traditional 
defensive principle proved 
to be successful. Having 
married in Poland, King 
Béla the I. (Commander Sacred Crown of Hungary. 
in Chief from 1047—1055; 
King 1060—1063) looked for support and protectionin an alliance with 
Poland and Croatia, the dissatisfied elements of the Empire, and 
in the background dawned the thought of a French alliance. 
In the 12 and 13t4 centuries Hungarian foreign politics were 
based on the principles of King Béla I., with the difference that 
the alliance with countries dissatisfied with the German rule was 
exchanged for a close and permanent alliance with the Papal party 
hostile to the Emperor. The place of Poland, which since the turn 
of the 11 and 12th centuries had broken into several parts, was 
gradually taken over by the small Russian princedoms of Galicia and 
Ladomeria which had western tendencies. In southern relations this 
Hungarian foreign policy brought into being the Hungarian-Croatian 
Union, embracing Croatia, Dalmatia and Bosnia—three former By- 
zantine provinces.— It united under the sovereignty of the Hungarian 
Crown the Roman Catholic Southern Slavs, who had somewhat 
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western ideals, and concluded an alliance with the Servians, also 
with western tendencies, in the middle of the 12th century. 
About the middle of the 12 century the reviving Western 
Empire under the strong Hohenstaufen rule once more began 
to threaten the Hungarian frontiers. At the same time Hungary 
found herself facing. the greedy ambitions of Emperor Emanuel, 
and as the two emperors soon made friends, to counterbalance their 
power the Hungarians were obliged to look 
for new allies. King Geyza II., therefore, 
maintaining the alliance withthe Papal party 
again opposing the Emperor (1147), concluded 
an alliance with Louis VII., Kingof France and 
Roger II., King of Sicily, who for years had 
been a constant menace to the peace of the 
Greek shores. Thus Hungary’s foreign policy 
broadened into a wider world-policy. On 
the other hand, under the leadership of 
Emperors Emanuel and Conrad the powers 
of the world formed a league against the 
Franco-Norman-Hungarian alliance. Ema- 
nuel was successful in winning for himself, 
in addition to the Austrian and Bohemian 
vassals of the German-Roman emperor, 
Venice and the peoples composing the 
Byzantine Empire, and also the Russian 
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paign against the Hungarians was, however, 


a complete fiasco and with the death of Conrad ITI. the League was 
dissolved before the German power could be drawn into the war. 

During the reign of the excellent King Béla III. (1174—1196) 
the French alliance, well supported by family ties and frequent 
cultural exchanges, sufficiently counterbalanced the German danger 
which after the decease of Frederic Barbarossa slowly became less 
imminent. Thus there was nothing to prevent the Hungarian King- 
dom, whose power continued to grow, from progressing on broader 
lines in her eastern policy and taking advantage of the decay 
of the Eastern Empire, which began with the death of Manuel. 

At the beginning of the 13th century Hungary developed into 
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a leading power of Eastern Hurope, sharing the inheritance of the 
former Eastern Empire with the Latin emperors to whose theaue 

of H entertained serious aepitatios 

Endre II. (1217), King ungary a gone sae 

ariati together with the role played 
This increase of the Hung power extensica, of Western 
by the Latin Empire, was equivalent to the ext ‘eae aencanc 
civilisation as far as the Black  _.epeneeeeeeeinaas 
Sea and, after the subjection of 
Galicia and Wladimir (Ladomér) 
in the North to the line of the 
river Dnieper, on Russian, Kun, 
Bulgarian and Servian terri- 
tories, the armies of the Hun- 
garian King, with the Latin 
missionaries following in their 
steps, were the pioneers of 
Western culture and the Western 
spirit and, had this development 
been able to proceed, all these 
territories would have been 
definitely linked up with the 
western civilisation. 

This development was 
made possible by the safety 
of the Eastern frontier. In the 
middle of the 138 century, 
however, the appearance of the 
Mongolians (Tartars) breaking 
forth from Asia and pushing 
their way rapidly to the 
Carpathian mountains, in 1241 
overwhelming Poland, Hungary and the Hungarian South-Slav 
provinces, gave a new direction to Hungary’s foreign policy. 

King Béla IV. clearly recognized that the German-Italian 
orientation existing at the time of the occupation of the country 
offered the only prospect of resisting the Asiatic power which, after 
proceeding as far as the line of the Eastern Carpathian mountains 
and raiding Hungary, had withdrawn and definitely settled behind 
that line. Although he endeavoured to win allies against the Mon- 
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golians in the East also, and in spite of the fact that he contemplated 
expansion towards the South, the foreign policy of King Béla was 
built up on the basic idea of an alliance and co-operation with the 
German-Roman Empire. It was on the ground of this policy that’ 
he endeavoured to acquire Imperial provinces, and with this in view 
he caused his grand-children to intermarry with the Neapolitan Anjous, 
who becaine a leading power in Italy, and with the most powerful 
ruling prince of the German Empire, Ottocar II. king of Bohemia. 
The same policy was followed by the guardians of the minor Laszlé IV. 
in concluding alliance with Rudolph of Habsburg, who consolidated 
the German Empire (1278), and in the family 
--74@| connections of King Endre IIT. (1290—1301) 

"*! with the Venetian-Italian and the Austrian 
dynasties, as well as in the Austrian and 
Bohemian policy of Charles Robert of Anjou 
during the first period of his reign. 

At the beginning of the 14" century, 
with the disintegration of the Tartar Enipire, 
the ghost of the Eastern. danger slowly dis- 
appeared from the horizon of the country. 
Against the Czechs, Austrians and Servians, 
-} the only powers of importance on the western 
ee Rios en Meee and southern frontiers, Robert Charles and 

quarter XVI- Century. Louis the Great reverted to the principle of 
" the Arp4d Dynasty. They revived the Polish- 
Hungarian-Croatian (Bosnian)-Italian (Neapolitan) alliances, within the 
background the idea of a French treaty of friendship and association 
with those opposed to the Germans. The latter factor in their foreign 
policy—in accordance with the actual changes in the distribution 
of power—was represented by temporary alliances with the Habsburgs 
or the Luxemburgs as the case might be. The new foreign policy 
—as formerly that of Geyza II. and his successors—was characterised 
by a determined and purposeful expansion, which found strong 
support in the relations with the Neapolitan Anjous, who bore the 
title of Latin Emperors and were owners also of the Albanian Durazzo 
and the Greek Peninsula. Against Bohemia, on the other hand, the 
Polish and Austrian alliance appeared to be the most reasonable 
policy of protection. The Anjous, following the policy of great powers, 
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reconquered Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, as well as the Wallach princi- 
palities which had replaced the former Kun country (i. e. Wallachia 
and Moldavia), disconnected during the wars for the succession to 
the throne. With the Polish throne, Galicia and Ladomeria also 
caine under the rule of Louis the Great. They had long previously 
joined the Roman Church and were at that time provinces of the 
Polish Kingdom. In the last decade of the reign of Louis the Great 
(1370—1382) the historical Polish- 
Hungarian-Croatian Alliance was 
for a time solidified into a personal 
union and the Hungarian king, 
now for the second time a great 
power in the East—representing the 
western culture and policy—-was the 
master of the immense territory 
extending from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic and from the frontiers of 
the German Empire to the Black 
Sea and the Dnieper, the frontier 
zone of the West and East. During 
this period of great power the 
constant and continued friendship 
between France and the kings of 
Hungary descending from the 


junior branch of the Capet family, 
Bible (Varad 1661) in contemporary 


gave a special political importance handsome binding. National Museum 
to the manifold ties between the 


members of the two dynasties in addition to the cultural and social 
relations existing between the two countries. 

In the second golden age of Hungary, at the end of the reign 
of Louis the Great, the Eastern danger revived in a new form, with 
the advance of the Osman-Turkish hordes from Asia Minor and the 
Balkans. In the course of the short period of half a century the Turks 
reached the Hungarian frontier and, uniting with the Crimean Mongol 
hordes, surrounded Hungary in a semi-circle, forcing it to abandon 
its position as a great power and to make a defensive stand towards 
the East. This situation, the frightful nearness of the Eastern 
danger, at once resulted in the revival of the foreign policy which 
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King Béla IV. adopted after the devastating campaign of the Tartars 
(Mongols) in Hungary, i. e. alliance with the German-Roman Empire. 
The successors of the Anjou kings, descendents of various dynasties, 
excepting Uldszl6 (1440—1444), had all accepted the orientation 
towards the German-Roman Empire. With Sigismund, emperor and 
king (1387—1437), the Bohemian-Hungarian Alliance, and later on 
the German-Hungarian personal union, were realised. It actually 
became a public conviction that the 
Hungarian Kingdom could succesfully 
fight against the Turks only with the 
help of the Empire, whose alliance, on 
the other hand, was only to be secured 
by means of a personal union. 

The acceptance of this belief by 
public opinion explains why the Diet, 
after the reign of Sigismund and 
Albert of Habsburg, helped Ladislaus 
V. to the throne, thereby uniting the 
Austrian-Bohemian and Hungarian 
thrones and placing the Jagellos at 
the head of the Bohemian-Hungarian 
personal union. This explains also the 
policy of Mathias Hunyadi (Corvinus), 
who, although a national king helped 


Chasuble with appliqué work to the throne as a result of the reaction 


conte Kea ng Of iktucum, against foreign rule, continued the 


imperial policy of King Sigismund. After 
vanquishing Lower Austria, Vienna, Moravia, and Silesia (1487—1490) 
his power increased and he intended to occupy the imperial throne 
of his two predecessors. In the background of King Mathias’ imperial 
aspirations may easily be detected the desire for an effective protection 
against the Turks, a national-political matter of eminent importance. 
It was this point of view which, after the decisive victory of 
the Osman hordes over the Hungarians at Mohdcs in 1526, 
secured the crown of Hungary for the Habsburgs for four 
hundred vears. 
During the Turkish occupation (1526—1686) following the 
teign of Mathias Corvinus,—which recalls that of the great Renais- 
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sance rulers—the unoccupied part of the Kingdom, consisting of 
only a few counties, was, from the foreign political point of view, 
part of the Habsburg Empire. The hands of the independent prin- 
cipality of Transylvania were tied by the precarious position of the 
country and the peculiar character of its relation with the Turkish 
power, which claimed and in fact exercised feudal rights over it. 
Nevertheless, the silent struggle of the two political principles can 





Altar-wing pictures. End of the XV. century. 
Northern Hungary. National Museum. 


be recognized also in the foreign policy of Transylvania where a 
third conception, that of an Eastern Alliance, was in practice adopted. 
The latter 1. e. the Turkish orientation was, however, only a com- 
pulsory policy dictated by the desperate situation and as soon as 
occasion arose at once gave way to a western orientation. 
Hungary, within the frame of the Habsburg Empire (1525— 
1918) did not and could not have an independent foreign policy. 
When, however, the Habsburg Dynasty at the beginning of the 
18th century lost Spain, and later on as a consequence of the fast 
growth of the Prussian power gradually lost ground also in Germany, 
and was slowly pushed back to Austria and Hungary, the old Hun- 
garian policy naturally revived. The Habsburg Monarchy, between 
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the West and the East, its position and role the same as that of the 
Hungarian Kingdom in the Middle Ages, adopted the traditional 
foreign policy of Hungary and the old ideas of the Arpéd and the 
Anjou Dynasties. 

After the war of liberation against the Osman occupation 
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Diploma of King Imre, 1302. 


(1683) the eastern danger decreased and the old principle of greater 
Hungary, the policy of expansion towards the south and the east, 
was revived. Galicia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina were sub- 
jugated by the Habsburgs with direct reference to the historical 
rights of the Hungarian kings. The taking of these provinces and 
the protectorate exercised from time to time over the Wallach, 
Bulgarian, Servian and Montenegrin principalities, the French 
alliance directed against the growing Prussian power, and the acqui- 
sition of the Italian provinces, were all based on the policy of Louis 
the Great, adopted by the Habsburg Monarchy. The Austrian and, 
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since 1867, the Austro-Hungarian power was nothing but a new 
form of the mediaeval Hungarian rule, increased by the addition 
of the Bohemian and Austro-German provinces and deprived of its 
Hungarian colouring. Hungary was the body of the dual Monarchy 
whose foreign political problems were also Hungarian problems. 
But this fact was not recognized by those in power and consequently 
the foreign policy of the Monarchy went off at a tangent. It remained 
expansive when it should 
have been limited to a 
strictly defensive policy. 

In the 19 century, 
Russia, which inherited 
the traditions and power 
of the ancient Greco-Slav 
and Turkish -Mongolian 
powers with all their hos- 
tile sentiments against | 
the West, swallowed most | 
of Poland and the old | 
Tartar territory along the | 
Black Sea, together with | 
the greater part of the | 
Asiatic provinces of the | 
old Tartar empire. She | 
furthermore gained the | 
sympathy of the Balkan 
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common feligious and 
cultural traditions, and the Czech subjects of the Dual Monarchy 
by the force of the Panslav idea. Thus Russia developed into a 
great eastern power, more formidable than all its predecessors, 
reviving the phantom of the eastern peril which so often threatened 
Hungary with destruction, and in this case threatened the entire 
Dual Monarchy. The diplomacy of the Monarchy did not in time 
recognize the weight of this peril nor the significance of the immense 
extension of the Russian power. They continued to flirt with the 
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power of the Tzars, fought the Turks, and endeavoured to recapture 
lost Italian and German positions, when they should have used all 
their knowledge and force to stave off the eastern peril. It was 
only at the last hour that a Hungarian 
statesman, remembering the examples of 
Hungarian history, realized the situation 
and, rising to the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, adopted a foreign 
policy in keeping with the actual power 
relations. Count Julius Andrdssy, establish- 
ing the German-Austro-Hungarian alliance 
and later increasing it by the inclusion 
of the Italians to form a triple alliance, 
revived the old Hungarian defensive foreign 
policy which in times of peril from the 
East had always proved to be effective. 
During the great war this policy 
failed, owing to the withdrawal of the 
Italians from the Alliance and the entering 
into action of unexpected forces. With 
the help of the western powers, who lost. 
sight of the primary interests of the west- 
ern cultural community, the East emer- 
ged victoriously from the great struggle. 
However, owing to the unexpected collapse 
of the Russian power, Poland was resur- 
rected, and the Baltic peoples were also 
granted continued existence as independent 
States. Thus the Western frontiers were 
extended to the North. To the South, 
on the other hand, with the creation of 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, the East eV cata 
was thrust forward to the Alps and to From the Treasury in the 
the German and Italian frontiers. The war- Pear eer 
time phraseology of the western nations spoke of the liberation 
of oppressed peoples, of the support of Latin brothers and of the vic- 
tory of the principles of national liberty, and these maxims are still 
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mentioned ad nauseam. In actual fact nothing more happened than 
in 1521 when Francis I. blinded by hatred of the Germans, 
made an alliance with the Turks against the Habsburgs and thus 
paved the way to the dismemberment of Hungary, the sentinel 
at the frontier of the West, thereby helping the victory of the East. 

At that time the eastern peoples intruded into Hungary like 
a solid wedge and it was only a hundred and fifty years later that 
they could be pushed out again with the help of the united armies 
of Europe. Today Hungaryis sur- 
rounded on three sides by the outposts 
of the East, i.e. the Servians and 
Rumanians, in the sense that their 
historical culture belongs to the East, 
and the Czechs who, denying their 
western past, joined them. These 
neighbours clutch at her from every 
side and spread themselves on her 
dismembered parts, and Hungary, like 
a peninsula reaching into a foreign 
sea, can only communicate with the 
western community through a narrow 
strip of land. 

The protruding feelers of thie 
Eastern Slav monster, which owing 
to inner disturbances is at present 
dormant, have driven a wedge be- 

6 Gut ELI Waconia. tween the Hungarians and their histo- 
tical allies and give to Western 

Europe a dreadful reminder of the power of the East and 
its ambitions. The Czechs and the Rumanians, perhaps 
with sincere belief, continually proclaim their western sympathy 
and origin and appear to deny having anything in common with 
the Russians. This, however, should not deceive us, for if once 
the Russian power—Asiatic through and through—gets hold of 
Europe, it will, without any difficulty, win its old allies for its cause, 
unless the latter should previously have entered into relations of 
sincere friendship and reconciliation with the Poles and with our- 
Selves. So long as the Hungarian problem is unsolved, in the case 
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of a Russian attack, the States of the little Entente must necessarily 
join the Russians. If this attack should take place before the resto- 
ration of Hungarv it will no longer be a Hungarian problem but one 
for the entire western world, because the victory of the revived 
Russian power and its exponents would not only mean the ruin 
and destruction of Hungary but also a definite advance of the 
East to the line of the Alps. The prevention of this danger is not 
a Hungarian, but a European task. The Hungarians, being directly 
interested, can only indicate the way by means of a suitable 
foreign policy, by following which the peoples of Europe may avert 
a great peril and prevent catastrophe to western civilisation. 


(Balint Homan) 
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CHAPTER II. 
HUNGARIAN HISTORICAL DATES 


ANCIENT TIMES 
About 892 the Onogur Alliance, called, 
after the commanding tribe, Seven 
Magyars, elects as their Chieftain Arpad, 
the Head of the Hungarian Tribe in 
the district between the Dnieper and 
the Lower Danube. In 907 Chieftain 
Arpad enters into an Alliance with 
Amnulf, the Franco-Roman Emperor 
and Leo 6th, the Wise, the East-Rofran 
Emperor. 
895 Beseny6-Bulgarian War. 


THE ARPAD DYNASTY 
(896—1301). 


896 The Magyars, vanquished in the 
war, led b rpad occupy the former 
country of the Avars (The ‘Greater 


Hungary” of today) bounded by the 
Carpathian mountains, where, pursuing 
Cattle-breeding and to some extent 
also agriculture, they finally settle. 
(Occupation of the Country.) 


904 Alliance with Berengar, Margrave 
of Friaul. 


913 Alliance with Arnulf, Bavarian 
Prince. 
955 Victory won over the Hungarians 


at the Field of Lech by Otto the 1st, 
German-Roman Emperor. 

972 Geyza, Hungarian Chieftain 
(Prince) sends envoys to Emperor Otto 
the Is in Quedlinburg, asking for 
missionaries. 


972—996 The subjugation of Chiefs 
of the tribes revolting against the 
Central Powers. 


996 Marriage of King Stephen the 
Saint with Princess Gizella of Bavaria. 
Organisation of the Catholic Church 
in Hungary. Settlement of the Order 
of St. Benedict. Activity of Italian, 
French and German missionaries. 


1000 Foundation of the Hungarian 
Kingdom. 

1040—1074 Struggle against the 
German-Roman Emperor for the inde- 
pendence of the Country. 

1077—1116 Organizing work of Kings 
St. Ladislaus and Kalman (Coloman). 
1089 Occupation of Slavonia between 
the rivers Drave and Save. 

1091 Conquest of Northern Croatia. 
1102 Conquest of Croatia and Dalmatia. 
1137 About. Conquest of Bosnia (Rama). 
1147 King Geyza the 2nd enters into 
an alliance with Louis the 7th, King 
of France. 


1150 About this time began the settling 
of Saxons in Transylvania and in the 
County of Szepes in the North of 
Hungary. 

1149—1163 Defensive war against the 
invasion of Byzantium (Manuel Ist). 


1188 King Béla the 3rd conquers 
Galicia. Settlement of the monastic 
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order of Premonstratensians and Cister- 
cians. French cultural relations. Build- 
1 many Churches. ; 
1217 Crusade of Endre 2nd, King of 
Hungary, to Palestine. Endre the 2nd 
contends for the throne of Byzantium. 
Alliance with GreCo-Levantine, Ar- 
menian, Franco-Norman, Turkish and 
Balkan-Bulgarian princes. 
1209—1234 War of supremacy over 
the Galician Principalities. 
1222 Beginning of the development of 
large estates of the Church and of 
laymen. Struggles of the aristocracy 
and gentry for power. Agreement laid 
down in the Golden Charter (Magna 
Charta of Hungary). Formation of the 
autonomous hereditary Counties. 
1230 Conquest of the country of the 
Kuns (Present Rumania). 
1240—1245 Settling of Kun tribes on 
both shores of the river Tisza. 
1241—1242 Invasion of the Tartars 
from Asia devastating the _ entire 
country. 
1246 War of King Béla the 4th against 
Trederic Prince of Austria. 
te ia Styria under Hungarian 
tule. 
1261 Alliance of King Béla 4th with 
Ottocar 2nd, King of the Czechs. 
1269 Alliance of Béla 4th with the 
_Anjou family in Naples. 
1278 In the battle of Morvamezé 
(Moravian T‘ield) the Magyars in 
alliance with Rudolph of Habsburg, 
vanquished Ottocar, King of the 
Czechs, who lost his life in the battle. 
1277—1312 Oligarchy. Pretenders to the 
throne. 


THE ANJOU DYNASTY 
(1301—1387). 


1312 King Charles Robert the Ist 


(Anjou) defeats the Oligarchs. Age of 
important financial and _ military 
reforms. 


1332 Hungarian-Neapolitan treaty 
regarding the succession to the Throne 
of Naples. 

1335 Congress of Visegrad. (Council 
held between John 3rd, King of the 
Czechs, Casimir of Poland and Charles 
Robert of Hungary.) 


1339 Polish-Hungarian convention re- 
garding the succession to the Throne. 
(In case Casimir King of Poland dies 


without male issue, one of the sons 
of King Charles Robert inherits the 
Polish Throne.) ; 

1342—1384 King Louis the Great. 
Hungary’s golden age as a political 
great power. 

1343 Pope Clement 6 appeals to the 
Christian Rulers for protection against 
the Turks. 

1345 The murder of Endre, King of 
Naples, younger brother of Louis the 
Great, King of Hungary. 

1347—1348 and 1350 War of revenge 
against Naples. Short Neapolitan rule 
of Louis the Great. 

1347—1381 Venetian wars. The treaty 
of 1358 awards the Adriatic coast up 
to Durazzo to Hungary. 

1351 Law of Louis the Great: Legal 
admittance of the feudal rights of the 
nobility and the regulation of the duties 
of the feudal tenants. 


1366—1367 First Turkish wars. 


1367 The founding of the University of 
Pécs. 

1370 Louis the Great, King of Hungary 
is elected King of Poland. Hungarian- 
Polish personal union (1370—1382). 


1381 The peace treaty of Torino. The 
Venetian Republic undertakes the obli- 
gation to pay an annual tax to Hungary. 


THE HOUSE OF LUXEMBURG 
(1387—1 437) 


1388 Founding of the University of 
Buda. 


1396 The Turks in the battle of Nikapoly 
defeat King Sigismund of Hungary. 
1404 Placetum Regium of King Sigis- 
mund (In Hungary Papal Decrees 
could be published only with Royal 
permission. The King reserves the 
right to appoint Church dignitaries). 
Buda becomes the capital of Hungary. 
1405 King Sigismund invites the de- 
SS Ne of towns to participate in the 
iet. 

1410 King Sigismund is elected King 
of Germany, and is Crowned Emperor 
in 1433. 

1410—1437 Personal union between the 
German-Roman Empire and Hungary. 


1419—1437 Bohemia joins the union. 
1435 Laws of Sigismund: I. County 
Constitution, II. Organisation of Home 
Defence ; Reform of Jurisdiction. 
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14387 Transylvanian peasant revolution 
and the union of the three Transylva- 
nian nations : (Hungarians, Szeklers and 
Saxons). Renewed in 1459. 


THE HABSBURG DYNASTY 
(1437—1439) 


1437 Under Albrecht, the first Habs- 
burg King, personal union between 
ee wee Austria and Bohemia (1452— 
1457). 


THE YAGELLOS (1440—1444) 


1440 Diet (Parliament) to elect the 
King, Ulaszl6, Polish Prince, elected 
as King of Hungary. 

1437—-1456 Warfare of John Hunyadi 
against the Turks. The liberation of 
Szendr6 and Nandorfehérvar (present 
Belgrade). 


HABSBURG DYNASTY (1444—1 458) 


1444 In the battle of Varna the Hun- 
garians are defeated by the Turks. King 
Ulaszl6 dies on the battlefield. 
1444-1445 Seven commanders-in-chief 
govern the country, left without a 
King. 

1446—1452 John Hunyady (Hunyadi 
Janos) governor of Hungary. 
1452—1457 Under Ladislaus the 5th, 
personal union between Hungary, 
Bohemia and Austria. Large numbers 
of Serbians and Wallachs, fleeing from 
the Turks, settle in Hungary. 


MATHIAS CORVINUS HUNYADI 


(1458—1490) 
1458—1463 Formation of a_ regular 
army. : 
145962 Wars against 


1477 Emperor Frederick 
1480—1490 3rd, 

1462 Compact with the Habsburgs re- 
lative to the succession to the Throne. 


1463—1483 King Mathias’ warfare 
against the Turks. 

1468—-1478 Mathias Hunyadi’s war 
with the Czechs. (1470, treaty of 


Olmtitz. Mathias receives Moravia, 
Silesia and Lausitz). 
1469 Mathias is 
Bohemia. 

1470 Founding of the University of 
Pozsony. 


elected King of 


1471 Foundation of the first printing 
press at Buda. 

1473 Issue of the first printed book in 
Hungary (Chronica Hungarorum). 
1473—-1474 Alliance of Frederick 3rd, 
Ulaszl6, King of Bohemia, Casimir, 
King of Poland, and the Wallach Voj- 
vodas, against King Mathias. 

1485 King Mathias Corvinus enters 
Vienna. 

1486 Reform of jurisdiction. Regulation 
of public sphere of action of the Palati- 
nus Comes. 

— Foundation of the ‘‘Corvina”’ Library. 
King Mathias surrounds himself with 
eminent Italian humanist philosophers 
(Bonfini, Galeotto) and creates a Royal 
Court the splendour of which is equal 
to that of the Italian Court during the 
Renaissance. 


YAGELLO DYNASTY 


1491 and 1506 Renewal of compact 
with the Habsburgs regarding the suc- 
cession to the Throne. 

1504 Enactment of the right of the 
feudal lords to propose the rate of tax. 


1514 Peasant revolt. Verbéczy publish- 
es his Tripartitum, systematically co- 
difying all Hungarian laws and legis- 
lative regulations. 

1515 Emperor Max and Ulaszl6, King 
of Bohemia, in Buda (Royal Congress) 
Prolongation of Compact relative to 
the succession to the Throne. 


1521 Nandorfejérvar (present Belgrade) 
is occupied by the Turks. First traces 
of the spreading of Protestantism in 
the Hungarian towns. 
1526 The defeat of the Hungarians by 
the Turks at Mohacs. 


HABSBURG DYNASTY (1526—1740) 


1526 Simultaneous reign of two kings 

viz : Ferdinand of Habsburg and Janos 

Zapolyai. 

1527 Parliament resides at Pozsony. 
1528 Zapolyai makes an alliance with 

the Turks. 

1529 Age of the foundation of printing 

presses. (Nagyszeben 1529, Brass6 1535, 
rinting press of Thomas Nadasdy at 

Lisziget 1536, Kolozsvar 1550). 


1529 First siege of Vienna by the Turks. 
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1538 Peace treaty of Nagyvarad. Divi- 
sion of the country between Ferdinand 
1+ and Janos Zépolyai. 

1541 Buda falls into the possession of 
the Turks, Pozsony becomes the capital, 
and Hungary is divided into three 
parts (treaty of 1547). 

1542 Transylvania becomes an inde- 
pendent State. 

1547 Enactment of the right of inherit- 
ance of the male issue of the Habsburg 
Dynasty descending from Ferdinand 1", 
1549 Foundation of the College at 
Sarospatak. 

1552—1568 Turkish wars. (Sieges of 
fortresses : Temesvar, Drégely, Szolnok, 
Eger, Szigetvar.) 

1553 Nicholaus Olah, Primate, com- 
mences the counter-reformation. 

1575 Stephen Bathory, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania is elected King of Poland. 
1564 and 1575 Laws relating to religion 
in Transylvania. (Assurance of religious 
freedom for catholics and protestants.) 
1567 Synod of Debrecen. Constitu- 
tion of the Calvinist Church. 

1577 Foundation of the University 
printing press at Nagyszombat by the 
Jesuits. 

1591—-1606 Fifteen years warfare with 
the Turks, concluded by the peace 
treaty of Zsitvatorok. 

1599—1600 Michael Vojvode of Wal- 
lachia, on the order of the Habsburgs 
occupies Transylvania. 

1604—1606 War of Independence led 
by Stephan Bocskay, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, against the Habsburgs. In the 
treaty of Vienna free practice of the 
Protestant religion granted. Peter 
Pazmany, Primate, organises the 
counter-reformation. 

1610 Synod at Zsolna: Constitution 
of the Lutheran (Evangelist) Church. 
1618—1621 War led by Gabriel Beth- 
len, Prince of Transylvania, against the 
Habsburgs in the interest of the free- 
dom of religious practice (beginning 
of the 30 years war). 

1624 The second war of Bethlen. 
(Supported by England, Holland and 
France). 

1626 The third war of Bethlen. (In 
alliance with England, Denmark and 
Turkey.) 

1635 Foundation of the University at 
Nagyszombat and later in Budapest. 


1643—1645 War of George RAkéczy, 
Prince of Transylvania, against the 
Habsburgs in the interest of the free 
pee of the Protestant religions. 
he war is concluded by the treaty 
of Linz. (1648 the treaty of Westphalia.) 


1657 War of George Rakdéczy 1, 
against Poland in alliance with Charles 
10th, King of Sweden. Foundation of 
the University of Kassa. 


1663—1664 Winter campaign of Ni- 
choles Zrinyi, the poet, against the 
urks. 


1664—1671 Action of Ferenc Wesse- 
lényi, Palatinus, against the Habsburg 
Dynasty for the protection of the 
Hungarian Constitution. 


1678 Revolution of Emeric Thokdly, 
Prince of Transylvania, in alliance 
with Louis 14th and the Poles. 


1683 War of liberation against the 
Turks. 


1686 Buda is reconquered by the allied 
Christian armies. 

1687 Enactment of the right of inherit- 
ance by primogeniture of the Habsburg 
Dynasty. 

1691 The Transylvanian Princedom is 
acquired by the King of Hungary 
(Diploma Leopoldinum). 


1691 Foreign settlements. In 1691 
Serbians, led by aArzen CsernovicCs, 
Patriarch of Ipek, settle in Southern 
Hungary. 

1697 Eugene, Prince of Savoy’s victory 
over the Turks at Zenta. 


1699 Peace treaty of Karloca. Hungary 
is freed from the Turkish rule except 
the angle between the Tisza and the 
Maros. 


1703—1711 War of Independence led 
by Ferencz Rakdéczy the 2" against 
Ste ) Habsburgs (alliance with Louis 
14'), 

1712—1715 Diet of Pozsony. A Law 
is enacted that the King must Convoke 
the Diet every three years. 


1716—1718 War of Eugene Prince 
of Savoy against the Turks. By the 
treaty of Passarovic Hungary was enti- 
rely treed from the Turkish occupation. 


1722-—1723 Pragmatica Sanctio. Hun- 
gary accepts the claim to the succes- 
sion to the Throne of the female issue 
of the Habsburg Dynasty. 
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1729—1736 Turkish war in alliance 
with Empress Anna, Tzarina of Russia, 
Treaty of Belgrade. Loss of Nandor- 
fejérvar (Belgrade). 


HABSBURG LORRAIN DYNASTY 
(1740—1918) 


Frist half of the 18th century: 
Slovak settlement in the county of 
Békés instituted by Haruckern. Mercy’s 
French and German settlers in the Ba- 
nat and Transdanubian districts. 


1740—1748 War concerning inheritance 
of Throne, against Prussia and Bavaria. 


1756—1763 Seven years’ war. 


1765 Organisation of the 
frontiers. 


1772 Re-annexation of the pledged 
13 towns in the county of Szepes. 


1773 Dissolution of the Jesuit order. 
Its properties are given to the Uni- 
versity of Buda. 


1777 Transfer of the University of 
Nagyszombat to Budapest. 


1776 Queen Maria Therese annexes 
Fiume and its sea port to Hungary. 
Fiume retaining its autonomy. 


1780—1790 The reign of Emperor 
Joseph the 2nd in the progressive spirit 
of the 18th century, but he abolishes 
the Hungarian Constitution and Germa- 
nises the country. 


1780 George Bessenyei and his asso- 
Ciates Commence an extensive intellec- 
tual reform movement. 


1791—-1792 Diet of Pozsony. The mea- 
sures instituted by Emperor Joseph 
the 2nd against the Hungarian Con- 
stitution are Cancelled. At the end of 
the 18th century the University Print- 
ing Press begins to print books in the 
different languages of the nationalities 
of Hungary (14 languages in all). This 
printing house supplied the neighbour- 
ing Countries, which had no printing 
works (Bucharest, Belgrade) with their 
intellectual requirements. 

1792—1835 Emperor Francis the 1*. 
1792—1795 Conspiracy of Martinovics. 
Effect of the French Revolution. 
1802 Count Francis Széchenyi founds 
the Hungarian National Museum and 
its library. 

1809 The battle of Gyér 
Napoleon’s army. 


military 


against 


182561848 Reform Diets. 


1825 Appearance of Count Stephen 
Széchenyi as a reformer. Founding of 
the Hungarian Academy of Science. 


1832—-1836 Diet (Legislative Assembly). 
Appearance of Francis Deak and Louis 
Kossuth. 


1839—1840 Legislative Assembly. Hun- 
garian becomes the official language 
instead of Latin. Steamship traffic on 
the Danube Commences. Regulation of 
the Tisza, Danube, Iron Gate. Activity 
of Count Stephen Széchenyi. Building 
of theSuspension bridge. (Adam Clark.) 


1841 Establishment of the Pesti Hazai 
Takarékpénztar (First National Savings 
Bank) and the Pesti Magyar Kereske- 
delmi Bank (Hungarian Commercial 
Bank of Pest). Agitation of Slovaks. 
(Kollar, Slovak poet.) South-Slav Illy- 
rian agitation (Gaj). 


1843—1844 Meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly. It is declared that poops 
not belonging to the nobility ma sO 
hae public offices. Abolition of feudal 
ealty. 


1847—1848 Meeting of the Diet at 
Pozsony. Great constitutional reforms. 


1848 March 15th. Formation of a re- 
sponsible Ministry. Parliamentary sys- 
tem of Government. Liability for public 
Charges and the freedom of the press 
are declared. Buda-Pest again becomes 
the capital. Count Louis Batthyany is 
appointed Prime Minister in the first 
responsible Government representing 
the people. 

1848 December 224. Francis Joseph’s 
accession to the throne. Suspension: of 
the Hungarian constitution. 


1848—1849 War of Liberty and In- 
dependence against Austria. 


1849 March 4th. Imperial Decree issued 
at Olmiitz. Hungary is annexed to 
Austria. In retaliation, on April 
14th, the Habsburg Dynasty is de- 
throned in Hungary. Louis Kossuth 
becomes the Regent. 


1849 June. Russian army enters Hun- 
gary at the request of Austria. 


1849 August 13th, The Hungarian army 
surrenders to the superior Russian force 
at Vilagos. 


1849 October 6th. After the suppres- 
sion of the war for liberty 13 generals 
are exeCuted at Arad and Count Louis 
Batthyany at Budapest. 
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1849—-1865 Austrian absolutism. 
1865—1867 Temporary Conditions. As 
a result of the Austro-French-Italian- 
Prussian wars (1859, Lombardy is lost 
in 1866) and through the wise inter- 
mediation of Francis Deak the Dynasty 
becomes reconciled with Hungary in 
1867 on the basis of an _  Austro- 
Hungarian dualism. The Constitution 
is restored. 

1871 Count Julius Andrassy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

1873 The uniting of Buda and Pest 
(henceforward Budapest). 

1875—1889 Coloman Tisza Prime Mi- 
nister. 

1878 Occupation of Bosnia. 

1879 The Monarchy and Germany form 
an Alliance. 

1882 Alliance of Austro-Hungary and 
the German Empire with Italy. Forma- 
tion of the Triple Alliance. 

1896 Millenarian Exhibition to cCele- 
brate the thousand years standing of 
Hungary. 

1908 Annexation of Bosnia. 
1912—1918 Count Stephen Tisza Prime 
Minister. 

1913—1917 World War. 

1916 Death of Francis Joseph. Acces- 
sion to the Throne of Charles 4th, 


1918 31st October. Murder of Count 
Stephen Tisza. 

1918 31st October to March 20th, The 
October Revolution (Count Mihaly 
K4rolyi). Dissolution of the Hungarian 
Army returning from the front. 

1918 16th November. Ata public meet- 
ing held at Budapest Hungary is declar- 
ed a Democratic Republic 

1919 March 21st to July 31s. Reign of 
Bolshevik terror (Béla Kun).At Szeged 
a Counter-revolutionary government is 
deere with Count Julius Karolyi at 
its head. 


HUNGARY OF TODAY. 


1919 3rd August. Counter-revolution. 
Restoration of constitutional order and 
principle of Kingdom. 

1919 November 16th, Entrance of 
Nicholas Horthy, Commander-in-chief, 
into Budapest. 
1920 March 1s. 
elected as Regent. 
1920 June 4th. Signing of the Treaty 
of Trianon. 

1921 14th April. Count Stephen Bethlen 
Prime Minister. 

1922 Hungary enters as a member of 
the League of Nations. 

1931 19th August. Count Julius Karolyi 
Prime Minister. 


Nicholas Horthy is 


CHAPTER III. 


HUNGARY BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
TREATY OF TRIANON 


Before A fter 
Trianon 

ATER. ents het ama wank Paks 325,411 km? 93,010 
Population ............. 20,886,487 7,987,204 
Arable land............ 24,781,127 Cadastral 9,568,630 
MeadOwWS 3 icin nto eeews 5,333,269 yokes 1,145,546 
Pastutests ce ke eee ees 6,744,634 « 1,756,985 
Vineyards ............. 600,444 « 375,032 
FOrests: ccc0 neh eaves 15,223,917 « 1,825,181 
Railways sort eeest cies 22,081 km 8,364 
Public roads ........... 49,420 « 17,533 
Annual iron ore product. 12,382,683 q 2,096,232 
Copper ore ............ 104,642 « —_— 
Gold and Silver ........ 3,019,308 « — 
Black coal............. 10,972,546 « 7,992,068 
Brown coal ............ 81,636,167 « 56,770,068 
DAM cake eee tec 2,483,471 « — 
Factories and industrial 

PlaniSc.aeerctaasaes 4,688 2,075 
Credit institutes ........ 5,630 1,860 


Loss 


71-49% 
61-8% 
61-4% 
78-5% 
73-9% 
37-5%, 
88-0% 
62:1% 
64-5%, 
83-19%, 
100-0% 
100-0% 
27-2, 
30-5% 
100-:0% 


557% 
67-0% 
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Population of Hungarian vace living on disannexed territories : 












Czechoslovakia ...........eeee0% 1,084,343 
Rouiianie -2.6.6466.2545 6 46Gwweks 1,704,851 
Vieoslayid <0 iscce Veewtansiew sii 563,545 
ATISUTI GE: iiss. Es Wee BEA ee BS 26,225 
DOtali é5a.h2% 3,378,964 
Proportions of actual military forces 
Hungary css che swe ecases 35,000 
Czechoslovakia .......... tenes 150,000 
ROUMANIG. 654242525 4sns eens 125,000 
VUsOSl avid xii. taitiig tate ricbin deere 130,000 
PMSUPIA tito SG heey ad oaamae ae 21,000 
Total .c¢adases 426,000 
ee 
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; Le 
5 Ae : ae a 
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sessees | 
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oo 
(ome ome Hungary’atter the 
Treaty of Trianon, 
—-—.— The ancient frontier. 
I, heaiie 
II, Czechoslovakia. 
Ill, Roumania, 


1V. Yugoslavia, 


Hungary before and after the treaty of Trianon. 


3. Radisics E.: Hungary. 


CHAPTER IV. 
POINTS OF CONTACT 


THOUGH the conditions of life in Hungary are vastly different 
from those in Great Britain, it is a peculiar fact that nowhere on the 
Continent does the Briton find himself more at home than in Budapest, 
and the pleasure resorts on Lake Balaton and elsewhere. And this 
is no doubt because, despite the difference of character, and the totally 
fresh atmosphere, there are many points of contact. The Hungarian 
appreciates the Briton’s point of view ; though his outlook may be 
quite another one, he is naturally a sportsman, and particularly 
interested in field sports such as appeal to the Briton ; horse-riding is 
second nature, and the horse is not merely popular in Hungary, 
but is the friend of man, to be treated as such. Nowhere will such 
agreement be found on the subject of the horse as when Hungarians 
and Britons come together, and this common appreciation carries 
with it mutual respect. 

Life in the streets of the big towns and that on the farms is very 
different in Hungary, but though it may appear strange, the Briton 
quickly fits in and finds that which is courteously offered just what 
he wants. Nothing is lacking—entertainment, art, scenery, and general 
interest. Throughout the history of Hungary there will be found many 
parallels with incidents in the growth and development of Great 
Britain. For example Magna Charta had been signed but a few 
years when the Hungarians achieved a similar charter of liberties. 
Indeed, even at the time of King John’s submission to the Barons’ 
demands, an edict in some ways resembling the Runnymede document 
already existed in Hungary. However, it was not until 1222, in the 
Xeign of King Endre III, that the Hungarian Golden Bulla which 
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regulated the relations between sovereign and subject, and restrained 
the King’s powers, finally came into force. This charter established 
the respective rights and duties of the sovereign and the people, 
and from that period there may be traced a really striking resemblance 
between events in Hungarian and British constitutional development, 
as well as in other directions. 

We can go back even earlier for connections between the two 
countries, for in the reign of Hungary’s first King, St. Stephen, during 
the early part of the XIth century, the Anglo-Saxon princes, Edmund 
and Edward, sons of Edmund Ironside and heirs to the English 
throne, were sent to thecourt of the Hungarian monarch. Both married 
Hungarian princesses. Edmund had no heirs, but Edward had two 
children, Margaret and Edmund, by his wife, who was the daughter 
of King Aba Samuel. Margaret, who became Queen of Scotland, 
was the mother of Princess Matilda, who became the wife of Henry I. 
Through her the Magyar blood flowed into the veins of the long line 
of succeeding monarchs of England. Her daughter married Godfrey 
Plantagenet, and the issue of the marriage became Henry II. 

Since those early days the bonds between the two nations 
have been held very closely, and Hungary has been greatly influenced 
in her social development by British models. A century ago a great 
Hungarian leader found inspiration in Great Britain for a number 
of reforms, which he carried out in the face of considerable opposition 
from non-Magyar circles. Count Stephen Széchenyi was not merely 
a great patriot, he was a practical idealist, with his country’s wel- 
fare at heart. That is to say, out of the deep love of his country he 
found the energy and the way to initiate a great renaissance and to 
carry his ideals into effect. From Great Britain, which to him was 
a second home, he introduced models of political and economical 
reforms, developed railway transport and navigation, and enlivened 
interest in horse breeding. In the industrial world the experience 
gained in England was his guide, and it may be considered as a symbol 
of this continual undercurrent of British influence, especially during 
what may be called the latter period of the Hungarian renaissance, 
that one of the first and greatest suspension bridges in Europe was 
thrown across the Danube at Budapest in 1838, by William T. Clark. 
This elegant bridge, suspended on two enormous chains, is a witness 
to the English engineering geniusofacentury ago, and the City Fathers, 
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to mark their appreciation of the work, have named a square after 
the constructor, on the Buda side of the river. 

It was about this time also, that another great Hungarian 
found spiritual encouragement in Great Britain. Louis Kossuth, 
the orator of liberty who proclaimed Hungary’s independence at the 
important Protestant town of Debreczen, visited England in those 
troublous days and had no difficulty in enlisting British sympathy 
for the War of Liberty. He resided in England from October to 
November 1851, and from 1852 to 1857, and gave many lectures 
as well as speeches on the Central European Question. The en- 
thusiastic reception he received made a deep impression on him and 
all patriotic Hungarians. The depth of his feelings is revealed in a 
letter he wrote from Turin in 1891, in connection with Cobden’s 
‘Political Writings’’: ’’ Dear old England! With what pious feelings 
I remember it! The homeless exile found there a home in the truest 
sense. It was a modest, but a happy home, on which the light of 
friendship and family life shone. How happy I should be if I could 
see it once more before I go to rest for ever!’’ Members of the 
Hungarian Parliament made a visit in England in 1906, end their 
visit was returned by the Eighty Club in 1907. 

Hungary has also produced great explorers who have done 
good service to Great Britain. In the past, Arminius VAambéry, the 
traveller and orientalist, was distinguished by the friendship of Queen 
Victoria and of King Edward VII. He wrote several works dealing 
with Great Britain, and rendered service to the British Empire in 
various ways connected with his travels. He made adventurous 
journeys through Asia. Disguised as a dervish he limped his way 
(for he was crippled) through the most dangerous regions and was 
perhaps better informed than any man of his time on the secret 
plans and aspirations of Russia. Of his disciples and followers one 
man in particular is well-known in England: Dr. Emil Reich 
made a name with his works ‘“‘The Foundations of Modern Europe”’ and 
‘‘History of Civilization’’, and his lectures at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and elsewhere, attracted considerable attention. 

In our own days Sir Aurel Stein, F.R.G.S., a Hungarian by 
birth, has rendered Great Britain and the world a special service by 
his splendid exploration work in Asia, in Chinese Turkestan 
and the Takla-Makan desert, and antiquities which he collected 
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and presented to the British Museum filled twenty-four large 
cases. But it is not merely in industry and exploration that the 
sympathies of the two countries run along common lines. In the 
arts there also has been much mutual influence. In this direction 
the bonds between the two peoples go back a long way, and have 
continued unbroken up to the present day, when they are as strong 
as, or stronger than ever. 

While some of Jakob Bogdany’s beautiful still life pictures are 
preserved in the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts, the best of his 
works remain in Britain, for he lived more than forty years in England 
as painter in ordinary to His Majesty King William III. He was 
buried at Finchley in 1724. Charles Brotsky, another Hungarian 
painter, began his career in England by painting the portraits of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and continued his work with 
portraits of Miss Liddell and many other famous personages. His 
‘‘Venus and Cupid ’’, which brought him great renown, is to be 
seen at Budapest. Amongst the fashionable artists of to-day,Sir Philip 
L4szl6, painter of Kings and Popes, ranks high. He was born Hun- 
garian, went to live in England many years ago and became a natu- 
ralised British subject. 

However it is not only that Hungarian art has flowed to Great 
Britain ; many fine paintings of British artists have come to rest 
in Hungary. The Budapest Museum of Fine Arts contains a number 
of works by British masterssuch as Constable’s ‘‘ Festivity at Waterloo ’’, 
the portrait of Charles Hotchkiss by Gainsborough, Hogarth’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait of Lady Thornhill”, ‘Portrait of a Lady’”’ by Lawrence, Rae- 
burn’s “Mrs, Murchison”’, and Reynolds’ “ Portrait of Admiral Hughes ”’. 
In the graphic section there is a collection of nearly 120,000 works 
by Hogarth, Rowlandson, and others. There are also a few 
well chosen pictures by Scottish painters. 

In music too not only was a past generation of Hungarian 
composers appreciated in Great Britain, but also in our days the 
modern Hungarian musicians are making their influence felt. 

The Museum of Agriculture is a unique feature of Budapest, 
and happily displays many items of value and especial interest, and 
in the Museum of Industrial Art there are collections of furniture 
in the style of Thomas Chippendale and Hungarian craftsmen, as 
well as of pictures and ornaments which reveal the love of decorations 
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inherent in the old Magyar aristocracy. Lord Rothschild, a famous 
collector himself, once told some Hungarian friends that ‘‘The National 
Museum of Hungary has the greatest and most beautiful collection 
of insects in the whole world’’. But this is not the only Budapest 
Museum where the collections are of exceptional importance. At the 
Ethnological Museum there are 2533 items brought from Eastern 
Asia by the well-known traveller John Xantus, forming the finest 
collection of its kind in the world. 

In the sphere of literature the interchange has also been 
fairly constant, though generally speaking the flow has been far 
greater from Great Britain to Hungary than vice-versa. Several 
Hungarian writers, nevertheless, are well-known to British readers, 
while in Hungary Dickens and Carlyle are standard favourites, 
Kipling’s “Jungle Book”’ is almost as well known as in English, 
Herbert Spencer has a wide following, and most of the modern men 
with anything to say, Wilde, Shaw, and others have been translated 
into Hungarian. The ‘History of the World” by H. G. Wells has 
appeared in a splendid Hungarian edition. Indeed no less an authority 
than Galsworthy has remarked on how the Hungarians appreciate 
the subtleties of the English genius. Of recent years, since the war, 
several novels on Hungary have appeared in English, but unfortuna- 
tely these give quite a false idea of the country in an effort to give 
a highly coloured exaggerated atmosphere to the stories. 

Perhaps a few words for works written by Englishmen about 
Hungary and its capital form the best corrective to this romantic 
and overstrained type of novel. 

John Paget, who had married the baroness Polyxena Wesse- 
lényi, and lived for years in Transylvania, penetrated deeply into the 
Hungarian soul. In his book: ‘‘Hungary and Transylvania’’ which 
was published in London 1829, he remarks on the predilection noticed 
everywhere of the Hungarians for the English, and looks upon them 
as excellent customers and faithful allies. 

Robert Schmidt, the founder of the Scottich Missionary School 
in Budapest, also wrote much on Hungary. ‘‘We must take great 
interest in this nation’”’, he says in one of his letters opened and 
copied in the secret Austrian Archives, ‘‘ because the future of England 
makes it necessary. Those who really know the state of things are 
convinced that the Hungarians are indispensable just here, and that 
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England could find-nowhere more faithful, virile and reliable friends’’. 
John Palgrave gives a lively description of Hungarian national life 
in his ‘‘Letters from the Danube’’. He says: ‘The hospitality 
in Hungary is not a mere habit, it is more than that: it is a creed, 
almost a religion’’. He speaks of the National Theatre, and of the 
cult of Shakespeare, and it can be asserted that the cult of Shakespeare 
in Hungary has increased more and more, and there is no other country 
where the works of Britain are more appreciated. 

In the beginning reference was made to horse-breeding and 
the common sporting instincts of the British and Hungarians. A little 
way outside the capital lies the delightful state farm of Babolna, 
where is one of the world’s most famous Arab studs, and where the 
fine Lipicsany horses are bred. This stud has produced many a noted 
horse, and Hungarian horses have been very successful on the English 
Turf. Horse-racing is well-developed and well-conducted in Hungary 
where, before the war especially, many British horsemen and jockeys 
settled down. Away in the south is another famous farm at Mezé- 
hegyes, where English half-breds and the Nonius and Furios studs 
turn out splendid animals which are sent to horse lovers all over 
the world. The horse fairs at Debreczen on the edge of the moors, 
where for the greater part of the year the horses run wild, were once 
upon a time the Mecca of all European horsemen. 

Football has caught the public fancy also, but perhaps more 
developed is lawn-tennis, swimming and rowing, the enthusiasts of 
which sports are so well catered for in Budapest. 

Before the war, when Hungary formed the lesser known half 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, travellers were generally arrested 
by the attractions offered freely in the Imperial Capital of Vienna. 
There was no encouragement for travellers to proceed farther East 
to the most delightfully situated capital of Central Europe, Budapest ; 
though by rail it is only a few hours away. Indeed it cannot be 
doubted that by deliberate indifference and discouragement, travellers 
were prevailed upon to ignore Budapest and remain in Vienna. The 
few who proceeded to the Hungarian capital returned full of its 
charms. ‘To-day, when obstructionist tactics can be of no further 
avail, the attractions of Budapest are drawing vastly increased 
‘numbers of visitors from all parts, and as a result its merits are 
becoming far wider known and appreciated. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF HUNGARY 


HUNGARY is a constitutional Monarchy, i. e. according to the 
constitution a State at the head of which there is a king, sharing 
the power with a representative body of the people. By virtue of 
the Hungarian constitution the source of all power and right is 
the nation itself. Thus also the royal power originates in the Hun- 
garian nation, indeed in olden times the nation elected its king by 
ballot and on his death the right of election became again free. This 
institution of free election of the king was maintained until 1687, 
when—in recognition of the deliverance from the Turkish occupation— 
the Hungarian nation granted the hereditary right to the throne 
to the male issue of the Habsburg Dynasty and, in 1723, by means 
of the so-called ‘‘ Pragmatic Sanction”’ also to the female issue. Since 
then, therefore, Hungary has been a hereditary Kingdom, but always 
a constitutional monarchy. In the union with Austria the King of 
Hungary was simultaneously Emperor of Austria. 

After the Great War when the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
was dismembered, Hungary also separated from Austria and became 
an independent State. The king, one of the factors of government, 
having, however, ceased to exercise his rights, the integrity of the 
constitutional government, which we call the rule of the ‘Sacred 
Crown ’’, was violated. The king and the nation together constitute 
the ‘‘Sacred Crown ’’, whose physical symbol is the Royal Crown 
which was presented to King Stephen the Saint (Szt. Istv4n), the 
first Hungarian king, by Pope Sylvester the 2" in the year 1000. 
This crown, however, in the course of time became a symbol repre- 
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senting the constitutional power exercised in union by the king and 
the nation. After the Great War when the last Hungarian King, 
Charles 4th withdrew and went abroad, the royal factor of the con- 
stitutional rule became inoperative. Thereupon the nation in a 
national assembly appointed by general and secret election including 
both sexes, elected a temporary Head of the State whom we call 
Regent. He was Admiral Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya, a Hungarian 
hero of the Great War, who was raised to this dignity by the confidence 
of the Hungarian nation. Consequently, as long as the royal throne 
is not filled, the Regent is the Head of the State and represents the 
king ; his scope of power is, however, less extensive. He appoints 
the civil servants of high rank, the judges and army officers. He 
represents the State in foreign relations, and has the right to bestow 
distinction. He sanctions the laws enacted by Parliament, but is 
not entitled to exercise the right of veto. He convokes Parliament 
and has the right to adjourn or dissolve it; in fact he even has 
the right once to return to the Parliament for reconsideration 
any Act of Law, already accepted by them. The regent in the name 
of the State delegates envoys (Ministers) to foreign States and receives 
the foreign Ministers who submit their credentials to him. 

Particulars of the constitutional legislation, administration 
and jurisdiction are given below: 


LEGISLATION 


The Legislative Assembly consists of two chambers viz: the 
House of Commons and Upper House. The members of the Commons. 
are elected on the ground of an extensive suffrage by the citizens 
of the country ; in cities and towns by secret ballot and elsewhere 
by oral vote. In the districts with secret ballot the voting takes 
place on lists, whilst in the districts with oral voting the votes are 
rendered for or against a certain individual. The suffrage extends 
to every man above the age of 24, who has lived for at least two years 
in the same place and has graduated from the fourth class of the 
primary school, or who is able to prove an education of the same 
standard. Also every woman has the right to vote who is above 
thirty years of age and who has lived for at least two years in the 
same place and graduated from the sixth class of the primary school, 
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ot who is able to prove an education of the same standard. Women 
who earn their living, i. e. who have an independent income, as well 
as married women who have at least three legitimate children have 
the right to vote if they have graduated from the fourth class of the 
primary school. Both men and women have the right to vote, even 
if under 24 years of age, if they are college graduates. 

The members of the Upper House are appointed on three legal 
grounds : 1) by dignity or office ; 2) by election and 3) by appointment. 


1) Dignitaries seated in the House of Lords by ancient historic rights 

are, for example, the Guardians of the Sacred Crown, the Imperial Barons (Im- 

erial Standard-Bearers), the Presidents of the Highest Tribunals, high Church 

Jignitaries, etc. The male members of the Habsburg Dynasty, dethroned under 

foreign pressure by Act 47 1922, now living in Hungary and nationals of that 

country, are also members of the Upper House by the same constitutional right. 

Old aristocratic families, i. e. princes, Counts and barons send 

delegates elected from their own circles to the Upper House up to a number fixed 

by law. Also local authorities of counties, cities and rural districts, as well as science, 

ert se vculyure, commerce and industry are represented in the Upper House by 
election. 

3) The Regent has the right to appoint forty eminently worthy Citizens 

to be members of the Upper House, upon the recommendation of the Cabinet. 


The House of Cominons has 245 members, the Upper House 250. 

Draft Bills are debated first by the Lower and than by the 
Upper House and if they are accepted by both, they are signed 
and promulgated by the Regent. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Another important part of the Governing power is the Govern- 
ment administration. The Government of Hungary is exercised 
by a responsible Royal Hungarian Cabinet appointed by the Regent, 
which at the present time, in addition to the Minister President 
{Prime Minister), consists of nine members. Although the Regent 
has the right of appointment and release, nevertheless, as there is 
a parliamentary government, the cabinet is at all times formed in 
accordance with the political situation prevailing in parliament, 
particularly in the Lower House. The lower organs of the executive 
power, the local government and district authorities, are therefore 
under the jurisdiction of the Cabinet. Every county—at the present 
time there are 14in Hungary as compared with 63 in former Hungary 
—has its own administration. In addition certain large provincial 
towns afe autonomous, i. e. they are not subject to the county 
authorities but direct to the Ministry. The Lord Lieutenant (fdisp4n) 
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is the Head of the County and is appointed by the Regent. He is 
the trustee of the Government and chairman of the County Council. 
There are three kinds of district centres viz : county towns and large 
and small communities (villages). All these communicate with the ~ 
Government through the intermediation of the county administration. 
The first officer of the county is the deputy Lieutenant and that 
of the city the mayor. Special laws govern the political standing 
of the City of Budapest, at the head of which is the Lord Mayor, 
elected by the Municipality from among three nominations made 
by the Regent. The first officers of the capital are the two mayors, also 
elected by the municipality. 


JURISDICTION 

The third important group representing the public power is 
the administration of justice. By virtue of the Hungarian constitution 
the right of Jurisdiction was vested in the king, and when it could 
no longer be exercised by the king in person it was delegated by 
him to judges, who pronounced their verdicts in the name of the 
king. The king also had the right to grant amnesty and to cancel 
prosecutions. Since the royal throne is now vacant these rights are 
exercised by the Regent with the difference that the judges proclaim 
their verdicts in the name of the Sacred Crown and not in the name 
of the Regent. From the point of view of civil and criminal law 
—according to the importance of the case—the tribunals are of 
two or three instances respectively. The district court and court 
of justice are the first instance. The court of justice and court of 
appeal respectively are the second; the court of appeal and the 
Supreme Court of Justice are the third and last instance. All these 
courts bring their decisions partly in counsel meetings and partly 
as single courts (first instance). In addition to the courts for civil 
and criminal cases there are other tribunals endowed with special 
legal powers, such as the court of administration, the highest forum 
in general administrative and financial administrative matters. 
In criminal cases the State is represented by the so-called ‘‘ Royal 
Prosecutor ’’ also of three grades, viz: the Public Prosecutor acting 
at the Court of Justice ; the Chief Prosecutor at the Court of Appeal 
and the ‘‘Crown’”’ Prosecutor at the Supreme Court of Justice. 


(Oliver d’E6ttevényi. ) 


CHAPTER VI. 


POPULATION 


According to the preliminary returns of the census taken 
in 1930 the population of Hungary amounts to 8,683,740. 

By the census of 1910 the Kingdom of Hungary contained 
20,886,487 inhabitants. The treaty of Trianon left 34-4% of its former 
population to Hungary and annexed 25:1% to Roumania; 19-8% 
to Yugoslavia and 16:9% to Czechoslovakia. 

The density of the population is 93 per square kilometre. 

The distribution of the population is illustrated by the fact 
that according to the census taken in 1920 51-4% lived in towns 
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dustry, trade, —- Public ser- 
vices, free professions, — 
rmy, — Day labourers, — 
Independent, pensioners, — 
Domestic servants, — Others. 


> 


Division offpopulation accord- 
ing to... religion: Roman 
Catholic, — Greek, — Cal- 
vinist, — Iutheran — Greek 
Oriental, — Unitarian, — Isra- 
elite, —- Others. 
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and cities with more than 
5000 inhabitants, 36-8% in 
places with 1000 to 5000 
inhabitants, and only 12-6% 
in villages with less than 
1000 inhabitants. 

According to the pre- 
liminary data of the census 
taken in 1930, Budapest has 
a population of 1,004,699 
inhabitants. Other large cities 

52:4 % L405 % rl, % are Szeged (135,000 inhabit- 
Division of population according to family ants) and Debrecen (117,000). 
Conditions : — Unmarried, —- Married, — They are followed, in order 

MACOS ae of importance, by: Kecske- 
mét, Pesterzsébet, Ujpest, Kispest (the last three being suburbs of 
Budapest), Pécs, Miskolc, H6dmezévasarhely, Nyiregyhaza and Gyér, 
which all exceed 50,000 inhabitants. In the movements of the popu- 
lation recent social and economic changes are reflected, in addition 
to the effects of the great war. As a result of conditions during 
the years immediately following 
the war, the birth rateshowed a 
declining tendency, although it 
did not fall to the level of coun- 
tries in western Europe. On the 
average the birth rate is 25 per 
1000, whereas in pre-war times 
Death rate per 1000 of population 


it was about 35 per 1000. Morta- (1908— 1913 annual average ; annual average 
lity, the other factor in the move- in 1922, and annual average in 1930). 

ment of population, is, however, 
thanks to the progressof science, 
steadily decreasing. On an ave- 
rage the death rate is per 1000, 
as compared with the pre-war 
rate of 24, The rate of mortality 
in Hungary is steadily approach- 
ing that of the West-European Progressive decrease of infant mortality 


7g -—1913, 1922 and 1930 annual 
States. (Aloysius Kovdcs.) eyes eracey. 











CHAPTER VII. 


SITUATION OF LINGUISTIC MINORITIES 
IN HUNGARY 


IN present Hungary, diminished by the treaty of Trianon, the 
numbers of the linguistic minorities are in absolute figures, and 


also proportionally, very small. 


The total population in 1920 was..... dela’ 
distributed by race as follows: 

Mag Var setinecicne 7,147,053 89°6% 
German............ 551,211 6°9%, 
Slovak ociaiiecs4 eet 1°8% 
Rumanian ......... 0°3% 
Ruthenian ......... 0°0% 
Croatian sas-3.¢ eee e-s 0197; 
Serbian ............ 0°2% 
Others (Bunyevac, So- 

kac, Vend, Gypsy). 0°7% 
Non-Hungarian total .......... cee eee 
Percentage non-Hungarians speaking 


TAUNGAN AN bc is eke sae ee eet 


Percentage of the total population speak- 


ing Hungarian .................. 


7,980, 143, 


833,090 10:4% 
575,388 691% 


7,722,441 96°8% 


In the 15“ century Hungary was in respect of language and 
race almost homogeneous. The Tartar and Turkish wars, however, 
destroyed the pure Hungarian (Magyar) population. The greater 
part of Hungary’s minorities settled on the present territory after the 
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Turkish wars and invasions, which so terribly devastated the Hun- 
garian population of the country, in the 18 and partly in the 19t 
century. 

The minorities in Hungary are, therefore, not autochthonous, 
vanquished and suppressed peoples with an ancient civilization, 
but settlers who after the big wars voluntarily migrated into Hungary, 
and who were given important concessions when they first settled 
in the country. 


GERMANS : 

The majority of the ancestors of the Germans in Hungary 
settled here in the course of the 18 century. In 1715 there were 
in the counties of Baranya, Tolna, Veszprém, Fejér, Pest, Esztergom, 
and Komdérom (Transdanubian district) only 26 villages populated 
entirely or partly by Germans. Of these 26 communities only two 
were in the county of Baranya, the present home of one third (169,943 
souls) of the German minority in Hungary. 

In 1790 there were 130 villages in Baranya and 160 in Tolna 
inhabited exclusively or partly by Germans. In 1715 there was 
only one German village in the county of Fejér and two in Veszprém, 
whilst in 1790 their number had increased to 14 and 42 respectively. 
The German population of the few German villages in Bacska left 
in present Hungary settled in the second half of the 18" century, 
whilst the inhabitants of the German villages around Budapest 
were brought in as settlers at the beginning of the 18" century 
by Eugene Prince of Savoy, Count Peter Zichy, Royal and Imperial 
Lord-in-waiting (Chamberlain) and the families of Counts Grassal- 
kovich, Wattay, Raday and Eszterhazy. 


SLOVAKS : 


The ancestors of the Slovaks living in the counties of Békés, 
Pest, Csandd, Nogrdd, Esztergom, Komérom and Fejér also were 
settlers brought down from Northern Hungary during the 18*) 
century, who were induced to settle in districts almost entirely 
deprived of their Magyar population during the Turkish occupation. 
The first Slovak settlers appeared in the county of Békés in 1718, 
_ and in Mezéberény in 1722. The contracts relating to their settle- 
' ment are still in existence. 
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SERBIANS : 


The Serbians arrived in their present home as neMace 
from the Turks. | 


RUMANIANS : 


It was particularly at the beginning of the 18t® and 19th 
centuries when the Rumanians from Wallachia and Moldavia, which 
were under Turkish rule, took refuge in Hungary and Transylvania 
in great pues and the few villages inhabited by Rumanians 
which have been left to present 
Hungary mark the extreme Western 
limit of the districts inhabited by 
e the descendants of the fugitive 
@ Wallachians. 


CROATIANS : 


The Croatians, in fleeing 
from the Turks, spread as far as 
their present country about the 





Hungary's ulation according 
to alia ae Hungarian 89°6%, end of the 17th century. The 


2. German 6'°9%,, 3. Slovak 1°8%, 


4. other languages 1°7%). ancestors of the so-called Bunye- 


vac and Sokdc nationalities of 
the counties Bdcska and Baranya settled there during the 
18th century and only the ancestors of the Vends, now numbering 
no more than 5802, lived on that territory even during the 
Turkish occupation. 

The existing minorities in Hungary were originally tvansferred 
from unfavourable political and economic environments into better ones 
at the time when the Hungarians granted them their present terri- 
tories and their generous concessions. Thus it is comprehensible 
that in the course of less than 200 years they were able to attain 
in many respects a much higher grade of material well-being than 
the Hungarians themselves, who constituted the State. Moreover, 
because the Hungarian State, instead of hindering their economic 
and cultural development, gave them the fullest freedom, the settlers 
who came to Hungary 200 years ago were able to preserve their 
character of a minority, their own languages and ancient customs. 
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LEGAL POSITION OF THE MINORITIES 


The legal position of minorities, according to international law, 
is defined in the provisions contained in Chapter VI. entitled ‘‘The 
Protection of Minorities’ articles 54—60, of the Peace Treaty of 
Trianon. 

INTERNAL LEGISLATION 


Internal legislation is governed by Act XLIV: 1868, which 
in its liberal spirit is unique even in international relations. It insures 
to all racial and linguistic minorities within the widest possible limits, 
the free use of their language in administration, in legislation, in 
Churches and in Schools. This Act is amplified by Government 
Decree No. 4800/M. E. 1923 and Act II. of 1924. The latter regula- 
tions, as admitted by the Western States, and with whose opinion 
even the press of the Succession States has been compelled to agree, 
have, in their loyal and liberal spirit and in the clear definition of 
the rights of minorities, free of all evasion and pretext, no equal 
among the laws enacted on the same subject by the other Central- 
European States. Consequently the Hungarian subjects who belong 
to any racial, linguistic or religious minority enjoy in law and other- 
wise the same rights, treatment and security as the Magyars. 


4. Radisics E.: Hungary. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AN OUTLINE OF HUNGARIAN SOCIAL 
JURISPRUDENCE 


HUNGARIAN legislators early recognised the importance of social 
questions. Consequently our social legislature has never lagged behind 
that of the western nations, in fact we have been in advance of many 
West European States. 


PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL LABOURERS. 


Act 17 of 1840 is the first piece of social political legislation. 
Although restricted to limits of the guilds, in accordance with the 
requirements of its period, it was in fact somewhat in advance of 
its time. This law related to the protection of apprentices, declaring 
that no apprentice might be younger than twelve years of age, and 
that his working hours were not to exceed 12 hours a day until he 
was sixteen. 

The modern spirit in which Act 17 of 1880, relating to Industrial 
Law, is drawn up, gives it a prominent place among similar Acts. 
It is enacted that children under twelve years of age may be engaged 
as apprentices only by permission of the industrial authorities, but 
even then they must attend the primary school. As it did not pay 
to keep such apprentices, this exception was made use of only in 
very rare cases. This Law furthermore fixes a limit to the working 
hours of such young apprentices. In respect of juvenile factory 
workers the law prescibes that children below ten years of age 
may under no condition be engaged to work in factories and those 
between ten and twelve only with the permission of the industrial 
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authorities. Women should be exempted from work after child- 
birth and the employer is not entitled to discharge them for this 
reason. Factory labourers must have half an hour of rest in the 
morning as well as in the afternoon and at least one hour at midday. 
Work must not begin before 5 a. m. and must stop not later than 
9 p.m. The manufacturer must pay the wages in cash. This Law 
further regulates the peaceful settlement of strikes and lockouts, 
instructing the industrial authorities to form arbitration boards 
whenever such actions are brought to their notice. 

The regulations of the Industries Act have been modified 
and amplified respectively by the following Acts: 

Act 28 of 1893 relating to accident insurance and the institution 
of factory inspection ; 

Act 31 of 1921 stating that children compelled to attend the 
primary school must not be engaged in works under the control of 
the Industrial Law, either as apprentices or assistants ; 

Act 16 of 1923 authorising the Minister of Commerce to prohibit 
night work in industrial centres ; 

Act 15 of 1924 regulating the work in bakeries and confection- 
ers shops. 

Act 5 of 1928 enacts new regulations in respect of the work 
of women and young persons. It declares that children of less than 
fourteen years of age may not be engaged in industrial work. Tem- 
porarily, however, until the compulsory attendance at primary 
chools is extended to the age of fourteen, children who have com- 
pleted their twelfth year may be employed. This law prohibits 
nightwork for children under twelve and secures for young persons 
and female labourers 11 hours rest out of the 24. 

Children, and women may only be employed in factories if 
the local medical officer certifies that the person in question is 
organically sound and in a state of health fit to perform the work 
undertaken. If a woman can prove by medical certificate that she 
expects to give birth to a child within 6 weeks, she must at her request 
be exempted from work, and she must not be made to work for 
6 weeks after the birth of the child. Should the doctor certify that 
she is not then able to work she cannot be compelled to do so for 
another 4 weeks. During these periods no women can be dismissed 
from her employment. 


4* 
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LABOUR JURISDICTION 


For the settlement of legal disputes arising from labour ques- 
tions Government Decree No. 9180 of 1920 applies. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE (Social Insurance) 


The first organisations of the Hungarian social insurance 
service were of a cooperative character based on voluntary member- 
ship. Act 14 of 1891 introduced the system of compulsory insurance, 
but the insurance organisation was decentralised. The financial 
difficulties and lack of uniformity which resulted from this brought 
about Act 19 of 1907, which, carrying into effect the principle of 
centralisation, marked a great step forward and was of the first 
importance even in international relations. In addition to the sys- 
tematic organisation of sickness insurance this law introduced com- 
pulsory accident insurance. The National Workmen’s Sickness and 
Accident Insurance Fund with district branch offices as independent 
legal bodies was appointed central headquarters of the insurance 
organisation. 

In the course of time, however, social and economic require- 
ments necessitated many modifications and amplifications of this 
otherwise excellent law, causing some confusion in regard to work- 
men’s insurances. The new Workmen’s Insurance Act No. 21 of 1927 
now in force, contains in systematic order all the regulations, modi- 
fications and amplifications of the law which in practice proved 
to be good. 

The new Act restored the autonomy of the insurance com- 
panies, regulated State supervision, made an end to the independence 
of the local offices and established the staffs of the two big insurance 
institutions (National Social Insurance Company and Insurance 
Company of Private Employees) as members of the civil service. 
The most important regulations of Act 21 of 1927, in regard to sick- 
ness insurance benefits are as follows: 

Members receive monetary support to the extent of 60% of 
their average daily wage, which in case of incapacity will be paid 
as from the fourth day of such incapacity for an entire year. Medical 
or hospital treatment, medicines, and the use of medical apparatus 
and appliances are given free of charge for one year. Women members, 
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provided they have been paying members for a certain period, receive 
the equivalent of their average daily wage for a period of six weeks 
before and eight weeks after a confinement, and also some nursing 
aid. Furthermore on the basis of previous membership, they are 
granted free board and treatment in a medical bathing establish- 
ment and the use of expensive therapeutic accessories. Every member 
is entitled to a funeral expenses amounting to 30 times the average 
daily wage. 

Members of an insured person’s family are entitled to confine- 
ment-aid, and to medical and hospital treatment for 28 days. 

The same Act extends the right to assistance of so-called 
passive members i. e. unemployed individuals who have been 
paying members of the society for a prolonged period. Accident 
insurance was extended only in respect of the so-called occupational 
ailments. 

Act 27 of 1927 represents definite progress towards the 
ideal social insurance, by extending and widening the possi- 
bilities of voluntary insurance. An even more decided step is 
the extension of compulsory insurance and the regulations re- 
garding the voluntary insurance contained in Act 40 of 1928, 
introducing the possibility of insurance against disablement, 
old-age, widowhood and orphanage. This law fixes a certain 
period during which the member must have been insured 
before he becomes entitled tv an annuity in respect of old age 
or disablement (old age insurance can commence after 400 
and disablement insurance after 200 weeks). The amount of the 
annuity is in proportion to the premiums paid. Claimants to old-age 
or disablement annuitis are only entitled to draw these benefits 
when their reversion is intact i. e. representing respectively 200 or 
400 weeks of waiting and showing an annual insurance of at least 
13 weeks. If in any year the term of insurance has not covered 
13 weeks the reversion lapses, not only for that year but for all pre- 
vious years. Insurance is based on the system of the socalled 
“ Reversion Sheets ’’ (V4romanyi Lapok). The tendency of the Act 
is definitely to prevent early disablement by means of health pre- 
servation and cure, and systematizes the compulsory fitness exami- 
nations of persons under seventeen years of age who are subject 
to compulsory insurance. 
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PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
AGREEMENTS 


Hungary as a member of the International Labour Organi- 
sation has enacted several international agreements. Of these agree- 
ments mention should be made of Act 19 of 1925 concerning the 
prevention of trade in women and children (white slave traffic) ; 
Act 49 of the same year prohibiting the manufacture of matches 
containing white phosphorus ; Act 15 of 1928 passing the Washington 
agreement on the question of unemployment ; Act 17 of 1928 limit- 
ing the age of youths employable as coal workers and stokers ; 
Act 16 of 1928 regarding night work of young persons; Act 27 of 
1928 on the employment of women before and after confinement, 
and on night work for women ; Act 29 of 1928 relating to accidents 
in factories, occupational diseases and impairment of health ; Act 31 
of 1928 according equal treatment to Hungarian and foreign labourers 
in respect of accident insurance. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR MATTERS 


Act 2 of 1898 regulates the relation between the employer 
and labourers. The question of agricultural servants is dealt with 
in Act 45 of 1847. 

Government Decree No. 6189 of 1920, concerning the amic- 
able settlement of disputes between agricultural labourers and their 
employers, provides that arbitration committees shall be organised 
in every district and town, with members representing labourers 
and employers. 

Act 18 of 1920 organises in every county, town and district 
agricultural committees whose functions include inquiry into the 
welfare of agricultural labourers and servants, their relation to their 
employers, and the initiation of any action considered necessary. 

Act 25 of 1923 prevents unfair advantage being taken of 
agricultural labourers or servants and provides that if in any district 
or village the wages of agricultural labourers are found to be too 
low the Minister of Agriculture may at the request of any person 
ordain the fixing of a minimum wage. 

Act 24 of 1923 modifying Act 45 of 1907 decrees that administ- 
rative authorities discussing disputes between agricultural labourers 
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and their employers shall co-opt into the council two ‘“ assessors ”’ 
delegated by the labourers and the employers respectively. 

Government Decree No. 36.328/930. M. E. instructs the local 
medical officer to inspect the drinking water of the labourers and 
should he find it unsatisfactory the employer can be compelled to 
supply suitable drinking water. The employer is furthermore obliged 
to arrange for proper quarters for such labourers with adequate 
sleeping places separate for men and women, and in case of families 
with suitable arrangements for children. 


STATE AID FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 


Act 46 of 1927 and Act 23 of 1923 secures assistance for the 
building of dwelling houses for agricultural labourers. 


STATE SUBSIDY OF FIELD LABOURERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Act 21 of 1923 contains regulation encouraging the establish- 
ment of associations of field labourers. It declares that associations 
in the main consisting of field labourers and other groups formed 
for purposes of agricultural development, may under the aegis of 
the National Credit Association participate in a State subsidy. 
Such associations may tender for public works without any deposit 
or guarantee and in case of equal prices are given preference. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS AND SERVANTS 


Act No. 16 of 1900 established an Insurance Institution for 
agricultural labourers and servants. This Law is amended by Act 14 
of 1902. Every agricultural labourer or servant with the required 
certificates or other individual occupied in agriculture may be a 
member of this Insurance, if he has completed his 14th year and 
is not older than 35. The income of this establishment consists 
of the fees paid by members and a subsidy granted by the State. 
The activity of the institute covers accident and life insurance and 
guarantees to any member disabled by accident, free medical at- 
tendance, medicins, etc. and monetary assistance for a period of 
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60 days. If the disablement continues beyond 60 days the insured 
person receives monthly assistance. Should the insured person die, 
his family is entitled to a lump-sum payment. This law contains 
the rudiments of old-age insurance in so far as when a member 
completes his 65th year he is entitled to the payment of a lump sum 
in addition to all other benefits. 

A draft bill is now under discussion in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture relating to sickness-, old-age-, accident, disablement-, widow- 
hood and orphanage insurance for agricultural labourers, which if 
enacted will result in a considerable improvement in their position. 


LAND REFORM 


Act 26 of 1920 and Act 7 of 1924 offer an opportunity to the 
disabled soldiers, their orphans and widows, and also to agricultural 
labourers and smallholders, public officials, pensioned civil servants, 
etc. to claim and be granted land or house-ground through the 
National Land Reform Court. 


PAUPERS LAW 


Act 14 of 1876 and Act 21 of 1898 refer to the protection 
of health. Every poor patient or invalid without a family or other 
relative who would be obliged to keep or support him, is entitled 
to free medical treatment, hospital, medicine, etc. the cost of which 
is charged to the public nursing fund. 

All such patients as well as sick persons who are not qualified 
for hospital treatment are, by virtue of Act 22 of 1886 and Act 21 
of 1898 respectively, entitled to public assistance. They must be 
looked after by the community to which they belong. 


SUPPORT OF DISABLED SOLDIERS, WAR WIDOWS, 
AND ORPHANS 


The support of disabled soldiers, widows ans orphans has been 
regulated on several occassions. The latest regulation is Decree 
22.900/1927. M. E. Unfortunately the amount of assistance given 
is very small, but in fixing the same the difficult financial conditions 
of the country have had to be taken into consideration. 
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GOVERNMENT PROTECTION FOR CHII,DREN 


Government Ordinance No. 5.180/926. M. E. deals with the 
protection of children both in the material and the moral sense. 
By virtue of these regulations waifs and strays under 15 years of age 
are sent to Government orphanages or other institutes under Govern- 
ment supervision, the costs of which are charged to the public charity 
fund. Special orphanages have been established for war orphans. 

(R. Hilscher) 


CHAPTER IX. 


HUNGARIAN ART 


THE development of Hungarian Art faithfully follows and expresses 
the historical vicissitudes of the Hungarian nation, its successes as 
well as its tragic failures. The irregular pattern of the history of 
Hungarian art is due not only to the many turns of the nation’s 
fate but also to the fact that much of that which remained prior to the 
Turkish occupation was lost in the course of decades of warfare. 
The history of the ancient Hungarian art can be reconstructed on 
the basis of fragments only. 

The Magyars, in the 9th century, took possession of a territory 
—their present country—which had been saturated with the art 
traditions of ancient times, by those of the Romans and the migratory 
peoples i.e. the Scythians, the Huns and the Avars. From their 
country in the Itast the Magyars brought with them the Persian 
Sassanide decorative art. Certain examples of this style had been 
preserved and were applied by them in architecture also about the 
year 1000 A.D. when, led by their first Christian King, Stephen 
the Saint, they joined the Western, Christian civilization and, 
mainly under Italian influence, adopted Western art. From this 
time on Hungarian art became part of the development of European 
art, trod the same path and passed through the same periods of 
style. The tendencies imported from abroad were, however, adapted 
to their own tastes, traditions and material, social and economic 
conditions. Hungary has always been the last outpost of Western 
civilisation and art towards the East, and more than once has been 
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Baptism of Vajk, later King Stephen, 
by Julius Benczur. Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Laszl6 Fiilép: Cardinal Rampolla Laszl6 Fiilép: Pope Leo XIII. 





Mary and Magdalen, by George 
Zala, Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Study for the painting ‘‘Pawnshop’’, Grieving Shepherd. By Nicholaus 
Michacl Munkacsy. Izs6. Museum of Fine Arts. 





‘Do this in remembrance of Me”’, 
Stephen Cs6k. Museum of Fine Arts. 
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the intermediary through which the arts of Europe have reached her 
Eastern neighbours. 

Our churches built in the Roman period mostly bear the 
marks of Lombard influence. Characteristic of this style are the 
towers on the four corners of the edifice, an example of which is the 
cathedral at Pécs. Exceptionally fine monuments in the same style 
are the cathedral at Gyulafehérvd4r and the abbey church of Jadk, 
the interesting individual architecture of which has made an impres- 
sion on the adjacent 
Austria. In the field of 
plastic art (Pécs) the 
Lombardian influence 
was predominant; in 
decorative architectural 
art (Esztergom) as well 
as in wall paintings (fres- 
coes) (Veszprém), we 
also meet with traces 
of Byzantine characteris- 
tics, probably imported 
through Italy. 

During the Gothic 
period French influence 
was predominant but at 
the same time the reign 
of the Neapolitan Anjou Dynasty explains the continued influence 
of the Italian relations. The finest Hungarian Gothic church 
is the Dome at Kassa. The foundation plan of this church 
is, it is true, of French design (Braisne) the _ structure, 
however, is original. The former chapel of St. Michael in Kassa 
is reminiscent of the Umbrian churches. Also in the lay Gothic 
architecture we successively meet with monuments of French 
(Vajdahunyad) and Italian (Tata) types. 

A striking proof of the high development of the Hungarian 
sculpture in the Middle Ages is the bronze equestrian statue of St. 
George, made by the brothers George and Martin Kolozsvary, which 
today stands on the Hradsin in Prague. This statue with its fresh 
realism is a forerunner of the Renaissance. 


Orgy, by Michael Zichy. Muscum of Fine Arts. 
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In regard to painting, in the 14 century, the wall painting 
(fresco) and in the 158 century the winged altar (triptych) painting 
predominated and flourished especially in Upper-Hungary. Thomas 
Kolozsvéry was the first Hungarian panel painter (about 1427). 
The largest and most beautiful winged altar is the main altar 
of the Dome of Kassa (1474). In the cathedral at N agvvarad 
(destroyed by the Turks), there were winged 37 altars or triptychs. 
The new art of the Italian Renaissance found its way to Hungary 
early and spread here more quickly than in any other country. 
Particularly King Mathias Corvinus 
was a liberal promoter of this 
movement and his palace and Court 
at Buda had not many rivals in 
Europe. The palace was destroyed 
during the Turkish war and only 
a few beautifully carved marble 
fragments were left to tell the 
story of its artistic splendour. 
Many Italian artists were employed 
in the Court of King Mathias. 
His library was one of the richest 
in Europe. Its codices, decorated 
with beautiful miniatures, were 
scattered after the Turkish occu- 
pation. The great patrons of the 
Renaissance art in Hungary 
were dignitaries of the Church, 
especially the Prince Primates of 
Esztergom, among them JAdnos 
Vitéz, Hippolit d’Este and Tamds Bakdécz whose splendid Renais- 
sance chapel built on to the Esztergom Cathedral is still standing. 
Beautiful pieces were created by the Hungarian silversmiths who 
in their craft developed an individual technique. 

The most characteristic silversmith’s work of the 15th cen- 
tury is of enamelled wire, of which the most beautiful specimens 
are the ‘‘Herma”’ St. Laszl6 (about 1400) and the Suki-Chalice in 
Esztergom (Mid-15* century). A fine piece of work is the Mathias 
Corvinus’ Calvary of enamelled gold, set with precious stones, in 





Rippl-Ronai Jézsef : Self Portrait, 1924. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
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Esztergom ; its lower part is a beautiful specimen of Italian Renais- 
sance work. Also the Hungarian Apostolic Cross in the treasury of 
the Esztergom Cathed- 
ral, decorated with fine 
niello work is the work 
of Francesco Francia of 
Bologna, an Italian artist. 
It wasatits most flourish- 
ing period that Hun- 
garian art was brought 
to a standstill by the 
Turkish occupation, 
which commenced in 1526 
with the tragic battle of 
Mohacs. The dismem- 
berment of the country 
meant ruin to the Hungarian artists. In the districts under 
Turkish rule Hungarian artistic activity ceased for one and a half 
centuries and it was severely curtailed also in the other parts of 
the country. In the dis- 
tricts ruled by the Habs- 
burg Kings, Italian and, 
later on, Austrian, artists 
— sent from Vienna — 
were employed. The 
Baroque style in Hun- 
gary, although in some 
places it bears local cha- 
racteristics, has no place 
in the continuity of 
national art. In the 18th 
century, especially after 
the expulsion of the Rippl-Rénai Jézsef: Double Portrait. 
Turks, many interesting 

baroque churches and palaces were built. More than one of the 
Austrian baroque artists such as the sculptor Donner, or Maul- 
pertsch the eminent fresco painter, created his best work in 
Hungary. Of the few Hungarian artists among the best is Adam 





Rippl-Ronai Jozsef ; When oné lives on souvenirs. 
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Manyoki the portrait painter in ordinary to the Court of Francis 
Rakéczi the second. In the lower Carpathian regions the so- 
called North-Hungarian Renaissance architecture is continued, 
brought there by the Renaissance wave from Venice and its 
environs, characterised by the Attic and Graffito decoration. The 
most notable monuments of this style remaining from the 14th to 
the 17th century are to be found in the towns of Locse and Eperjes. 

In the 19th century, simultan- 
eously with the political awakening 
of the country, the arts also received 
a new impetus. Pest became the new 
centre of a rapid progress, being 
built in neoclassic style. In addition 
to drawing inspiration from Vienna 
Hungarian art once again makes 
contact with that of Italy. Pollak 
the neoclassic architect, the builder 
of the National Museum, took as 
his model the Lombard architecture. 
Istvan Ferenczi, the sculptor, in 
Rome adopted the style of Canova. 
The Courts of High Church Digni- 
taries also at this period greatly con- 
tributed to the revival and stimula- 

Charles Lotz tion of Hungarian art. In Esztergom 

Ree eee and Eger Venetian artists were at 

work and the Venetian Marastoni 

founded the first Academy of Painting in Pest a little before the 
middle of the century. 

After the restoration of constitutional liberty in 1867, the 
new born Hungarian spirit found outlet in every branch of arton 
the wings of Hungarian talent. The Hungarian arts, always in 
constant touch with foreign tendencies, reached the highest European 
standard. Mihaly Munkacsy with dramatic force rose to the peak 
of world fame. Maurice Than, Karoly Lotz and Bertalan Székely 
laid the foundations of a new period of Hungarian historical painting, 
whose worthy representative was later Gyula Benczur. Prominent 
representatives of genre-painting were Mészély and later on Med- 
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nyanszky ; of portrait painting Barabds, followed by Fiilép Ldszlé 
(Sir Philip L4szl6). The 20 century has brought the Hungarian 
impressionists to the foreground with P4l Szinyei Merse as their 
pioneer. The School of Nagybdnya with K4roly Ferenczy, Istvan 
Csok, Béla Iva4nyi-Griinwald and Istv4n Réti produces an individual 
national variety of impressionism of exceptionally rich colouring 
and of daring technique. The art of Janos Vaszary has a certain 
eruptive force, whilst that of Perlmutter, 
Koszta, Marffy and Holldési is charac- 
terised by a rich impression of colour 
inspired by the Hungarian peasant art. 
Gyula Rudnay, following the traditions 
of Munkdcsy, gives voice to the melan- 
choly chords of the Hungarian soul. The 
expressionism of Karoly Kernstock 
introduces the new aesthetic tendencies 
which are still noticeable in post-war 
Hungarian art. One group of the latest 
generation, in which leading roles are 
played by present and former members 
of the Hungarian Academy in Rome, 
such as Szényi, Aba Novak, Patké, 
Molnar and Medveczky, is aiming by 
means of a substantive delineation of form 
to set up a high standard of constructive 
artistic observation. Alois Strobl. 

In the second half of the 19t® Hussar, Maria Theresa period. 
century Hungarian sculptors produced many monumental works 
of art; pre-eminent among them were Fadrusz, a sculptor of 
forceful vitality ; Strobl with a rich fund of constructive power, 
and the impulsive, energetic Zala. Distinguished members of the 
present generation of sculptors are Telcs, Kisfaludi-Strobl, P4sztor, 
Sidlo, Szentgyérgyi, Lux and Patczay, all of them masters of a 
polished art of sculpture. 

In architecture the most eminent followers of the historical 
Style of the 19th century are: Miklés Ybl, a fine cultivator of the 
neo-renaissance, builder of the Budapest Royal Opera; the neo- 
baroque Hauszman, the rebuilder of the Royal Palace in Buda, and 
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Steindl, who has revided the styles of the Middle Ages, the architect 
of the Hungarian Houses of Parliament. At the end ofthe 19 century 
Od6én Lechner, the designer of the Museum of Applied Arts, by 
mixing Eastern architectural elements and the ornamentation of the 
Hungarian peasant art, tried to create a new Hungarian style of 
architecture. One group of the younger generation, Jend Lechner, 
Gyula Waelder and Robert K. Kertész, has reverted to the Hungarian 
historical style. Hiiltl has successfully developed a modern version 
of baroque architecture, whilst Lajta, Arkay and Rerich, the designer 
of the University of Szeged, are the pathfinders of the latest architec- 
tural endeavours. 

Since the forced neglect of the Turkish occupation and the torpid 
period succeeding it, Hungarian art has in the 19. and 20 centuries 
made ample recuperation. 

(T. Gevevich) 


CHAPTER X. 
MUSEUMS IN BUDAPEST 


HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM 
(VIII., Muzeum-korut 14—16.) 


THE Hungarian National Museum was founded by Count 
Francis Széchenyi in 1802 and the further development of the Insti- 
tute is due to the work and generosity of the Hungarian Society. 
Act XXIV of 1807 voted one groschen on every florin of the pro- 
posed war tax, for the purpose of the Museum, whilst Act of 1808 
ordained public contributions to cover the cost of the Museum build- 
ing. Today it is the leading institution of its kind in Hungary. It 
comprises six departments : 1. National Széchenyi Library ; 2. Archae- 
ological Department, with three sub-sections viz: a) prehistoric 
period, b) migration period, c) Pannonian and Roman period ; 
3. Historical Department ; 4. Numismatic Department with a col- 
lection of about 300,000 coins; 5. Ethnographic Department, now 
housed in separate premises on the Hungdria-ut 347; 6. Natural 
History Department with three sub-sections viz: a) zoological 
(Baross-utca 13), b) botanical (in the building of the Academy of 
Science, Akadémia-utca 2), c) mineralogical and palaeontological 
department. 


THY LIBRARY OF THE HUNGARIAN _NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The library of the National Museum consists of sections con- 
taining publications (prints) journals and manuscripts and the 
archives. Some of the most valuable and interesting objects of the 
library are the leather-bound volumes of the Corvina library of 
King Mathias Corvinus from the 15th century (See page 143). The 
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library contains about 1100 ancient prints (up to the year 1500). 
The manuscript section includes 10 volumes of the Corvin Codex 
and in addition to the Hungarian material, beautifully illuminated 
French and Flemish works of the 14th and 15th centuries. The Archives 
contain the deposited material of 120 family archives. The oldest 
diploma is from 1109. Interesting pieces are: The proclamation 
of Napoleon the 1st, Emperor of France, to the Hungarians in 1809, 
a letter of Martin Luther to John, Prince of Saxony, etc. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL], DEPARTMENT 
This department of the National Museum is 
one of the most interesting collections in Budapest 
and is steadily rising in the esteem of the scientific 
world. The chronological order of the material is 
as follows : 


Mig wee paleolithic period (early stone age), 30,000— 
Mezolithic, i.e. transitory age, 10,000—5,000 B. C. 
Neolithic, i. e. polished stone age, 5, 000—3,000 B. S 
Eneolithic, i. e. Copper-stone age, 3, 000—2, 600 B. 
Copper age, 2,600—2,000 B. C. 


¥ p : Bronze age, 2, ,000—1 "000 BY 
uel ‘ Iron age Hallstatt, 1 000-500 B So 
NT 7 ; Iron age J,a Taine, 500 B.C. e ‘100 A.D. 
Slee Chronology of the Scythian period and that of 


the Migration of Peoples: 


Scythians from the end of the 7th century to the end of the 3rd 
century B.C.; 

Sarmata-Jazyg tribes from the mers of the Ist century B.C 
to the end of the 4th century A. 

Bronze belt tag The Vandals ae the north- vee arrived in North-Hungary 

found 3rd century A.D 

in Nagysurany. West-Goths from South Russia, end of the 4th century A.D.; 

National Museum. Huns, 5th century A. D. 
Attila, 434—453. 

East-Goths with Huns in the 5th and 6th oe Contemporary in Transyl- 
vania are the Gepidae whose rule was ended by the Longobard-Avar alliance 
about 568. 

From the north-west the Longobards arrived in Pannonia through Bohemia about 
the middle of the 6th Century. 

Avar occupation in 568 (in Baja and Kagan). 

Frank warfare, end of the 8th century. 

Bulgarians, Turks, 9th century. 

Hungarian occupation of the country 896. 





a) Prehistoric age 
The prehistoric colleetion of the Hungarian National Museum 
contains relics found in Hungary from the earliest age of human 
history. This collection with its long series of bronze and gold trea- 
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sures is second in Europe only to that of Copenhagen. At present 
it is being re-arranged and only a small part of it has up to now 
been exhibited viz : from the old stone age (paleolithic) to the begin- 
ning of the bronze age. Scientists are permitted to study the col- 
lection of precious gold relics kept in the safe, on application to the 
management. 

Of the relics from the paleolithic age the chalcedony, jaspis 
and flint blades of laurel-leaf shape and ‘‘ soloutréen ’’ characteristics 
from around Miskolc attract the 
attention of the visitor with the 
exactness of their form and their 
technical perfection, as also the 
crude relics from the Miskolc stone 
quarries from the transitory age. 

The Neolithic period is attrac- 
tive chiefly for its ceramic relics and 
the variety of forms and decora- 
tion of pieces found in caves in 
the Bikk mountains and others 
from open-air kilns. A favourite 
raw material of the copper age is 
obsidian, a brittle, glassy black 
stone, which was of great impor- 
tance also in the Neolithic age. 
The abundance of copper and the Fragment of the shield of Herpaly 
easy accessibility of this metal (1II—IV. century, National Museum). 
gives a characteristic note to the period of transition prior to the use 
of metals. The independent original Hungarian forms show consider- 
able development before the introduction of the Central-European 
forms generally reproduced in the early bronze age. The spread 
and popularisation of the foreign shapes and forms are due—in ad- 
dition to natural conditions of communication and Hungary’s ab- 
undance of metals—to the strolling craftsmen who in small tribes 
wandered all over Europe and whose cloche-shaped vessels are 
represented by exceptionally beautiful specimens in Hungary. 

The early bronze tools show little divergence from the general 
Central-European forms. The ceramic objects of this age are however 
extremely interesting (ancient kilns in Tészeg and Nagyrév). 
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By means of recent explorations it is becoming more and 
more obvious that the characteristics of the civilisation of the people 
living in the northern areas of Europe were similar to those of the 
races living on the Russian and Asiatic steppes, and that the migra- 
tions of the peoples did not introduce a new world, but only 
released the original Central- and North-European civilisation and 
culture which were more or less suppressed by the conquests of the 
Roman provinces. 

The Hungarian 
National Museum 
possesses fine relics 
of each aspect of this 
fact in the _his- 
tory of civilisation. 

The Scythians, 
whocame from South 
Russia, were already 
at home on the Great 
Hungarian Plain and 
in the Transylvanian 

Article of Scythian gold found at Zoldhalompuszta. basin, shortly after 

National Museum. the foundation of 

Rome. The gold relics 

found inthe tomb of the Scythian chieftain at Zoldhalompuszta (county 

of Borsod) are of the 4th—5th centuries B. C. A gold stag found here, 

as well as another, also from the tomb of a prince, found at ‘Tapio- 

szentmarton (county of Pest) are among the most notable artistic 
creations of that period. 





The first eastern wave of the migration of peoples had not 
reached Hungary when the Vandals, proceeding from North-Europe 
via Silesia, brought to the northern and middle part of the great 
plains of Hungary the North-EKuropean German civilisation, which 
in part was a continuation of the ancient Scythian-Hellenic civili- 
sation of the countries round the Black Sea. This is confirmed by 
the relics of that age viz : a centre part of a shield found at Herpdly 
(county of Bihar), an outstanding object of the entire European- 
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German collection ; the relic found at Osztropatak (county of Sdros) 
and the Helmet found in Budapest at the Eskii-tér, the two latter 
showing the influence of Roman provincial culture with Barbarian 
characteristics. 

The second precious relic found at Szil4gysomly6 (Transylvania) 
was brought into Hungary with the first eastern waves of the mig- 
ration of peoples in the exact sense of the expression. It is a specimen 
of the South-Russian Gothic-Sarmatian art: the world renowned 
lion—phibules record an ancient Scythian animal design—that of 
the ‘‘ biting lion ’’, charac- 
terised, furthermore, by 
its so-called ‘“ frontal 
aspect ”’. : 

The mounted nomad 
peoples of the migratory 
period brought with them 
to Hungary the pick of 
the civilisation of the 
Steppes. Relics of this 
period have been unearth- 
ed in Hungary in a 
greater variety and num- 
Bete =ESP ire pesca xOld brooch from the German Treasure at 
teries and single tombs— Szilagysomly6. National Museum. 
than are probably to be 
found even in those districts of Asia where they originated. As com- 
pared with earlier relics the most remarkable difference is that 
the material is bronze, a further proof of their Asiatic origin. 

The Palmetta and India, these two ancient classical designs 
of decoration, prevail in the Hungarian collection from the time of 
the occupation of the country, the famous silver sabretache plates 
represent the recurring pattern. Such objects excavated at Galgécz 
(county of Nyitra), Szolyva (county of Bereg), Bezed (county of 
Szabolcs), Tarezal (county of Zemplén) and at Szolnok-Str4zsahalom 
(county of Szolnok) are the finest relics of the art of the peoples 
of the Steppes and the ancient Hungarian culture. In the centre 
of the room there is an equestrian tombstone of an ancient Magyar 
warrior, one of the occupiers of the country. 
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c) Relics of the Pannonian Roman Age 


The collections exhibited in the two Halls of antiquities are 
composed of articles of which those of Greek origin were found .in 
Southern Italy and the rest in Hungary, relics from the Roman 
period (1st to 4th century A.D.) in Pannonia. A special charac- 
teristic quality and importance is lent to the Pannonian branch of 
the Roman collection by the fact that it gives a vivid and illustra- 
tive picture of the art of the early inhabitants of Pannonia and the 
different Celtic tribes, their religious and social life as well as their 
relations with Roman civilisation. (Remnants of 
Celtic chariots, perforated bronze discs, etc., of Ita- 
lian origin). We also find in the collection rare pieces 
documenting the relationship of the Pannonians with 
far-away provinces of the Roman Empire; e. g. the 
plaque of Kémléd showing Jupiter Dolichemus of 
Syria, the chalice of Oszény (Brigetio) of Rhenanian 
origin, bearing the inscription Bibiie, etc. 

It goes without saying that besides the Pan- 
nonian art products those brought in from Italy 
are in the majority. The latter category includes 
the ivory Bacchus of Szombathely (Savaria) and a 
great number of bronze statues, gold jewellery, etc. 
Among the articles of Pannonian origin of special 
wadtnpieeces importance (also by virtue of the subject they re- 
bridle, Zsambék. present) are the iron workson chests of drawers and 
Dey oy, boxes, bronze plaques decorated with biblical and 

mythological scenes (at Tétény, Somodor, Duna- 
pentele, Szarszentmiklés and recently in Zsambék). 


The most remarkable creation of the late Hellenic art is 
represented by the chiselling work on silver from Pontus (Asia Minor) 
and one of the most valuable pieces of the collection is the tripod 
of Polgardi, meant to be used as a vase support. By virtue of its 
origin, the peculiarities of its style and the characteristic grouping 
of mythological subjects of its decoration this tripod occupies a 
unique place in the collection. The. rich collection of stones 
(those with relief work also depicting mythological scenes found on 
Pannonian territory) which are placed in the large hall, are equally 
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worthy of attention. This collection is one of the finest of its kind 
in existence. One finds collected here all the important figures 
of Greco-Roman Mythology. The inscriptions, in which the collec- 
tion abounds, are valuable from an historical point of view. The fine 
mosaic pavement of the Roman town Baldcza draws the attention 
of foreigners visiting our museums to the classical traditions of 
the Hungarian soil. 

From the point of view of history the stone monuments 
which illustrate some personality or bear inscriptions are the most 
valuable. Our collection of stone 
monuments representing the 
lapidary work of the old Roman 
provinces, is one of the most 
important in the world. 


HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT 


The duty and aim of the 
Historical Department of the 
Hungarian National Museum is 
to collect, preserve and render 
accessible to everybody histo- 
trical monuments whether of a 
general artistic nature or concern- 
ing the history of the civilisa- 
tion of the Hungarian nation 
from the foundation of the King- Enamelled plates from the crown of 
dom up to our days. As may cote on ee Pecan. 
be observed only Hungarian 
monuments are collected, the collection being completed by other 
monuments bearing some relation to the history and art of 
Hungary. True to its name this department does not collect 
monuments of art alone but attaches great importance to those 
connected with the history of civilisation. 

The collection in the Historical Department reflects a true 
picture of a past made up of centuries of continual fighting. Most 
of the exhibited articles are products of applied art. These treasures 
of small dimensions, easy to carry into safety, have escaped de- 
struction. The richest branch of this collection is composed of gold- 
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smith’s work. The old Hungarian artists always excelled in gold 
and silversmith work. The Historical Department contains incom- 
parable series of such objects of art for religious and lay purposes 
(chalices, cups, crosses, monstrances, goblets, jewellery). But also 
articles made of textile fabrics (demonstrated by a rich series of 
sacerdotal vestments of the Middle Ages) metal objects of art (a few 
hand washing basins of the earliest historical times and of the greatest 
interest) add to the glory of this collection. Artistic furniture is also 
represented by some handsome specimens. ‘The heavier arts are repre- 
sented by a few stone statues and tryp- 
tich altars. The Museum also contains 
about 300 Hungarian pictures of the 
Middle ages applied as altar pieces, or 
independently, and about 100 wooden 
statues. Arranged as they are at present 
the collection cannot give a full picture 
of the treasurcs of Hungarian origin kept 
in the Museum as, owing tothelimitations 
of the space available, only the most 
important objects of art are exhibited 
and the essential part of the collection 
is devoted to the Middle Ages. It may 
be safely asserted that the most impor- 
Re liquatyin-enamidl direaa tant periods of the first great era (1001 to 
setting, 1452. National Museum. 1526) of Hungarian History are all re- 
presented by some monuments of great 
artistic or historical value or relevant to the history of Hungarian 
national culture. The late Gothic epoch (15th to 16th century) which 
marks the climax of production in ancient Hungarian art, if not 
always in quality, at least in quantity, is in the foreground. 

The collections of the Historical Department throw a light 
upon the characteristic position occupied in Europe by the ancient 
Hungarian art. Situated in the East of Europe Hungary knew how 
to fuse the Western and Eastern influences. Her geographical 
situation lent her art something quite unique. Towards tlie 
West extended the territory of entirely European art, towards 
the East flourished the art of Orthodox Slavs and between these 
two Hungary played the role of intermediary. 
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NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTION 

Hungary’s geographical situation as well as her geological 
construction offers a wide geographical range to a rich and extremely 
interesting fauna and flora. In the high mountains we meet northern 
elements, but otherwise the country is the meeting place of West 
and East. Elements of the South even occur with frequency—com- 
ing from the Balkan peninsula. The Great Plain with its arid, sodaic 
areas and sandy lands offers a suitable habitat to many plants and 
creatures originating in the Steppes, and the other parts of the country 
harbour endemic species of animals and 
plants. Thus it is not surprising that 
Hungary has the richest and most varied 
fauna and flora in Europe. This is evi- 
dent from the catalogue of Fauna issued 
as a millenarian souvenir by the Royal 
Hungarian Society of Natural Sciences 
(Fauna of the Hungarian Kingdom; Fauna 
Regni Hungariae) or ‘‘ Hungarian Flora”’ 
(‘‘ Magyar flora’’, Flora Hungarica). 

The Natural History collection 
in the Hungarian National Museum was 
set up in 1810, and in 1870 was divi- 
ded into different sections viz: Animal-, 
Plant., Mineralogical and Palaeontolo- j,):4) of n devia Besnnine 
gical departments. Each of these consists of the XVI. century. 

, . ; National Museum. 

of two collections: the ordinary instruc- 
tive and illustrative collections (exhibitions) and proper scientific 
collections. 





a) Zoological Collections 


Owing to the reconstruction of the central building of the 
Museum now in progress, only a part of the exhibition can as 
yet be placed in its new positions on the 3% floor and the collec- 
tion cannot be completed until this work is finished. Of the collec- 
tion of mammals we point out the fine group of the anthropoid 
apes ; of the beasts of prey, the group of the Hungarian lynx, rare 
Central African antelopes, the huge specimen of the Canadian elk 
the European buffalo, the broad-mouthed and the Javanese rhino- 
ceros and several smaller biological groups. Of the smaller forms 
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the complete Hungarian collection of snails and mussels, as well 
as the interesting group of crabs, worms, and echinodermata, etc., 
merit special attention. Of the ornithological collection the group 
of herons is the subject of general interest as well as the nests of 
the bee-bird, bearded titmouse, snow-bird, etc. 

The scientific collections, which are placed in the Museum 
building in Baross-utca 13, are very rich. This branch includes a 
few groups of greater completeness than in any other European 
collection. We may point 
out as such the orni- 
thological collection con- 
sisting of about 100,000 
specimens, and the huge 
entomological collection 
which includes those made 
by Dahl, E. Frivaldszky, 
Karl Fuss, Apfelbeck, 
Reitter and others. The 
latter with its variety 
of speciés represents im- 
measurable value. ‘The 

Ivory saddle. Beginning of the XV. century. collection of the: Hyme- 
National Museum. noptera with its extensive 

Chrysida and Chalcidida 

material, also the collection of butterflies, including the classical Ochsen- 
heimer and Treitschke collections and the collection of flies, are 
exceptionally full. Of all existing Hymenoptera collections, that in 
our museum is perhaps the most complete. Several other collections 
representing the life work of more than one expert scientist are 
almost equally important. Thereference library of thissectionisone of the 
most complete in the country, and consists of about 30,000 volumes. 





b) Botanical Collections 


Owing to lack of space the botanical collections have been 
removed from the Museum building and are temporarily housed 
in the Academy of Science at Akadémia-utca 2. 

In the exhibition collection the visitors’ attention is attracted, 
in addition to the general objects of exhibition, by the numerous 
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specimens of Hungarian Flora shown in glass cases. The scientific 
collection is equally rich. The Hungarian collection includes about 
1000 fasciculi, the general collection of the 
cryptogamric plants about 1056 fasciculi. The 
nucleus of the collection was formed by the 
collections presented by Paul Kitaibel, 
Haynald, Hazslinszky, Simonkai, Pantocsek 
and others. The reference library consists 
of about 15,000 volumes, especially rich in 
illustrated works coming from the Jibrary 
of Lajos Haynald, Archbishop of Kalocsa. 


c) Mineralogical-Palaeontological Collections 





The mineralogical collection was started 
by Countess Julianna Festetich in 1808 and | § oe 
has since constantly increased. In 1870 the Gog i ae 
Museum purchased the famous collection of by Queen Maria Theresia 
Prince John Lobkovitz, consisting of 34,000 ‘° R&T gonfessor, Tenatius 
different minerals. Since 1878 the collection National Museum. 
has enjoyed the patronage of Andrew Semsey, 
who has insisted on perfect specimens of mine- 
rals from all parts of the world, and has added 
them to the collection, which has thus devel- 
oped into one of the first of its kind on the 
Continent. The Mineralogical Collection occupies 
the south-western and southern part of the 
second floor of the centre of the Museum build- 
ing and is particularly attractive. The Palaeon- 
tological collection, also important, is now 
being arranged on the new third floor. Silver sabretache badge, 

Hungarian work from the 

ETHNOGRAPHIC MUSEUM Saacnect foandetGeloec. 

(X., Hungaria-kérit 347.) National Museum. 

The Ethnographic Museum is one of the most interesting 
sights of the capital in so far as it gives a complete picture of the life 
of the Hungarian people, shows the Hungarian village, its complete 
furnishing, symbolic Hungarian costumes and different products of 
the domestic industry of the country. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds: The Portrait 
of Admiral Hughes. 


NATIONAL HUNGARIAN MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(VI., Aréna-ut) 

Two collections formed the nucleus of the new Museum of 
Fine Arts inaugurated in 1906, viz. the old Esterhazy Gallery and 
the picture and sculpture collections of the National Museum. 

The Esterh4zy Gallery, founded by Nicholas Esterhazy 
(1765—1833) an enlightened and munificent collector and amateur, 
was purchased by the Hungarian State in 1871 and still represents 
the most important part of the old gallery and graphic collection of 
the Museum, whereas the picture collection of the National Museum, 
which includes some of the most remarkable works of Hungarian Art 
in the XIX. century, formed the core of the modern gallery of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. A magnificent bequest, the Palffy collection, 
was added to our galleries in 1910. It can be said without exaggera- 
tion that the Hungarian Museum of Fine Arts is able to assert its 
place in a worthy manner alongside the greatest and most famous 
Museums in Europe and that it is considerably superior to collections 
of the same nature in the East of Europe. 

The treasures of the old gallery are known wherever there 
is a serious interest in Art. Giorgione, Raphael, Correggio, Boltraffio, 
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Piombo, Gentile Bellini and other great Italian masters are 
represented in it with specimens of their masterpieces. The works of 
Spanish painters, such as El Greco, Ribera, Murillo and Goya, of Flemish 
artists like Gérard David, Memling, Petrus Christus, Rubens, van Dyck, 
Jordaens, of Dutch like Rembrandt, Vermeer, van Delft, Albert 
Cuyp, Franz Hals, of German masters, Diirer, Altdorfer, Cranach, 
Hans Baldung Gien, of English celebrities such as Reynolds, Hoppner, 
Reaburn are not less famous. The 
works of French painters also 
include some of great value as, 
for instance, the splendid landscape 
by Claude Lorrain. A fine series 
of portraits by John Kupetzky, 
a painter of Hungarian descent, 
is a specialty of the old gallery. 
The collection of ancien t designs 
and sketches include a series of 
famous works by Raphael, Fra 
Bartolomeo, Jeonardo da_ Vinci, 
Tintoretto, Diirer, Holbein Rem- 
brandt, Watteau and others. The 
section of engravings possesses 
fine examples of works by 
master engravers like Diirer and 
Rembrandt. 

The collection of old sculp- John fig a gaa 
tures, of more recent date and of 
less vast conception, yet of importance, illustrates antiquity, the 
Middle Ages and later centuries. The plastic art of the Italian 
Renaissance is generously represented, thanks to Charles Pulszky who, 
in the course of his frequent visits to Italy was successful in collecting 
a series of beautiful and varied products of the plastic art of that 
period. Pulszky’s acquisitions were amplified by bronze articles of 
the Italian Renaissance gathered in Rome by the Hungarian sculptor 
Stephen Ferenczy about the year 1820, and sold by his descendants 
to the Hungarian State in 1914. A famous small equestrian statue 
made after the original model of Leonardo da Vinci is also contained 
in this collection. 
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To complete the series of works of Italian sculpture by plastic 
products of other countries has been the aim set by the manage- 
ment of the Museum in the course of recent years. With this end in 
view we have purchased several important works of German Gothic 
sculpture. 

In the modern department it is, of course, the Hungarian 
section which is most 
complete. Our most fa- 
mous and important mas- 
ters are represented in 
it by their principal 
works. Some of them 
are grouped in separate 
rooms, where carefully 
chosen works are exhi- 
bited. Notably : Victor 
de Madardsz, Bertalan 
Székely, Karoly Lotz, 
Mihaly de Zichy, Mihaly 
Munkacsy, Laszl6 de 
Paal, Pal Szinyei de 
Merse, Géza de Mészdly, 
Gyula Benczur, and from 
among the younger mas- 
ters, Lajos Deak-Ebner, 
Jeno de Gydrfds, Sandor 
Bihari, Simon Hollosy, 
etc. 





The collection of 
The Madoune Ot eee peut Santi. foreign pictures, al- 

though less perfect, in- 
cludes some excellent pieces. We meet the names of first class masters 
such as the German Menzel, Leibl, Lenbach, Boécklin, Uhde Jjieber- 
mann, the Austrian Waldmiiller, Pettenkofen, Makart, the English 
Constable, the Dutch Jacob Maris, Willem Maris, Israéls, the Swede 
Zom, the Italian Segantini and Favretto, the Spanish Zuloaga. The 
collection of modern French pictures, although limited in number, 
embraces a careful selection consisting of prominent works of 
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Delacroix, Corot, Diaz, Dupré, Jaque, Troyon, Daubigny, Manet, 
Claude Monet, Pissarro, Cézanne, Gauguin, Toulouse Lautrec, Carriere, 
Boudin, Puvis de Chavannes, etc. 

The collection of sketches (about 10,000) and engravings 
(about 120,000) of Hungarian and foreign masters has been considerably 
enlarged during the last ten years. Among the drawings of German 
and Austrian masters 
there are some of great 
beauty by Menzel, Leibl, 
Feuerbach, Marées, Lieb- 
ermann, R. Alt, Petten- 
kofen, Klimt. Among the 
engravings the French 
masters of the XTX.cen- 
tury are particularly 
well represented by 
remarkable works. The 
section of modern Hun- 
garian sculpture reflects 
faithfully the progress 
madé by and the level 
of our plastic art. The 
foreign section is distin- 
guished by the products 
of eminent masters such 
as Rodin. The Museum 
of Budapest owes no- 
thing to princely bounty, 
as is often the case in 


i i 2 Madonna with Child, by G. A. Boltraffio. 
other countries in con ete ee 





nection with collections 
of art. To the Hungarian State and a few devoted patriots alone 
is the Museum indebted for its riches. 


EAST-ASIATIC MUSEUM 


The house at 103 Andrdssy-ut harbours the Hopp Ferenc 
East-Asiatic Museum which contains objects brought home by 
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Ferenc Hopp from his journeys round the world, which he repeated 
five times. Here are to be found paintings, bronze and lacquered 
articles, porcelains, boxes, etc., chiefly from the Far-East, completed 
by recent acquisitions. 
HUNGARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM OF APPLIED ARTS 
(IX., Uldi-ut 33—37.) 

The collections of the State Museum, established in 1872, 
have been exhibited since 
1896 in a building de- 
signed by the architects 
Odon Lechner and Gyula 
Partos. The organisation 
of the Museum and the 
acquisition of the collec- 
tions took place during 
the directorship of Jendé 
Radisics. The collections 
of the Museum embrace 
old and modern creations 
of home and foreign 
Applied Arts. Special 
weight is laid by the 
Museum on the fullest 
possible illustration of 
the development of Hun- 
garian Applied Arts. For 
this reason objects of 
Hungarian ofigin are 
strictly separated from 

Portrait of a man, by Albert Direr. the foreign material. In 
Mun oa the numbers of the objects 

the collection of ceramics is the richest. The most important 
groups in this section are the old Hungarian earthenware 
vessels, the Holics ceramics and the European (Meissen and 
Vienna) porcelains. Of the textile collection, containing more 
than 5000 articles, the elegant and richly coloured Hungarian embroi- 
deries and the group of Gothic and Renaissance Italian velvets, 
abounding in rare specimens, deserve special mention. The silver- 
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ware and jewels are mainly of Hungarian origin, and bear witness 
to the high standard of the silversmith’s craft in Hungary, which 
reached its summit of perfection chiefly during the 17th century. 
The furniture collection, although somewhat incomplete, embraces 
a great number of excellent products of the cabinet making industry 
from the 14th century up to the present time. The furnishing of the 
chemist’s shop of Kdszeg from the end of the 17th century, one of the 
finest souvenirs of Hun- 
garian Baroque furniture 
art, is particularly inter- 
esting. In addition to 
the main groups all other 
branches of Applied Arts 
(glass, bronze, tin, wood 
carving, iron, book bin- 
ding, etc.) are well repre- 
sented in this Museuin. 
The treasures of the Prince 
Eszterhazy family, depo- 
sited with the Museum, 
are well worth seeing. 

Of the textiles we 
would call attention to the 
splendid and excellently 
preserved collection of 
Hungarian gala dresses. 
From the historical point 
of view a unique Persian 
walltapestry with applique 
work of the 16th century phe dream of St. Joseph, by Rembrandt Van Rijn. 
is worthy of special in- Museum of Fine Arts. 
spection. The public library of the Museum includes almost the entire 
literature on the subject of Applied Art. 





NATIONAL GEORGE RATH MUSEUM 


The house at No. 12. Vilma kiralyndé-1it is the National George 
RAth Museum which was once the home of George Rath, Chairman 
of the Council of the Royal Supreme Court of Justice. Upon his 
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death, his widow presented his extremely valuable collection to the 
Nation. The collection consists of paintings by fifty of the finest 
masters (Rembrandt, Potter etc.), antique bronzes, cut precious 
stones, coins, boxwood carvings, porcelain, furniture, carpets, etc. 
(Open to visitors daily from 9-30 a.m. to 2 p.m.) 


AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM 
(City Park) 
One of the most beautiful and interesting sights of Budapest 
is the Royal Hungarian Agricultural Museum erected on the island 





Ear-ring. XVII. Century. Wooden statues. Pozsony. Hungarian work, 


Necklace, XV. Century. 3 : I 
Enamelled and with XVII. century. Museum of Applied Arts. 


precious stones. 
Museum of Applied Arts. 


in the City Park lake. Its mission is to give a true, instructive, clear 
and concise picture of the development and present state of Hungarian 
Agriculture. Of its kind it is a collection unparallelled in the world. 

The Museum building, erected to the plans of Ignac Alpar, 
whose design united historical souvenirs of the Gothic, Roman, 
Renaissance and Baroque periods in Hungary, was first used for its 
present purpose in 1903. The Gothic front facing the lake represents 
the facade of the Hunyadi castle at Vajda-Hunyad with the ‘‘Nebojsza’”’ 
tower. The entrance from the continuation of Andrdssy-ut shows a 
mediaeval fortress gate; to the left, the Roman group is represented 
by the Church of Jak, which in part is a copy of the Roman church in 
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the village of Jaék in the county of 
Vas. The corner tower of the Renais- 
sance section of the building facing 
the George Washington statue, is a 
representation of the St. Catherine 
Bastion at Brasséd. The tower win- 
dows and gallery are copies of the 
windows and balconies of the Town 
Hall at Bartfa. 

The rear facade exhibits the 
heavy outlines of the German Renais- 
sance style frequently seen in the 
Szepes towns (Upper Hungary) and 
next to it in sharp contrast the flowing 
lines of the early French Renaissance. 
In the interior court-yard a tower has 
been erected after the design of the 
town-hall spire at Lécse (Upper Hun- 
gary) with a copy of the first floor 





Stove at Lipténadasd. 
XVII. century. National Museum. 


and roof of the Rdkdéczi house at Eperjes close to it. The collections 
of the Museum are divided into 25 sections. The arrangement of 





Stag. Silver-gilt. 
By Sebestian Hann. 
XVII. century. 
Museum of Applied Arts. 





the collections is very thorough and compen- 
dious. Next to the agricultural statistical part, 
in the agro-geological section, a collection of 
the most characteristic Hungarian soils can 
be seen. From there we pass to the wheat 
collection and then to the extremely inter- 
esting seed collection representing prehistoric 
agriculture. In the large plant-growing 
room we can inspect the seeds of all kinds 
of agricultural plants grown in Hungary 
and a very interesting collection of roots. 
The tobacco-room and the gardening sec- 
tion is followed by the plant pathological 
section exhibiting the diseases and damage 
caused by parasites and animals. Next to the 
viticultural section is a systematically arran- 
ged collection of useful and protected birds 
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and their eggs. Having inspected the activity of the agricultural 
experimental stations, we may admire in the agro-industrial section 





Net-lace from 1660, with Hungarian inscription. 
National Museum. 
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Chemist shop at Készeg. XVIII. century. 
Museum of Applied Arts. 





the advanced milling in- 
dustry of Hungary as well 
as the manufacture of 
sugar and alcohol, brewing, 
and the working of hemp 
and flax. After studying 
the agricultural labourers’ 
welfare institutions we visit 
the agro-historical and 
meteorological sections, the 
model collection, and finally 
the dairy section. In the 
wine section we may taste 
and order the finest wines 
from the State vaults. On 
the second floor, in the 
horse breeding department, 
stand the world renowned 
horse statues by Vastagh. 
This section is completed 
by those of the  veteri- 
nary and animial-breeding 
groups. A special room is 
devoted to relics of the 
primitive occupation built 
on the results of Otto 
Hermann’s  unparalelled 
knowledge and researches. 
The museum, furthermore, 
shows the entire develop- 
ment of agricultural in- 


struction, whilst the water regulation section demonstrates the 
extensive water-regulating activity initiated by Count Stephen 
Széchenyi, in co-operation with the pre-eminent engineer Paul VAsAr- 
helyi. This is followed by the agricultural and sericultural sections, the 
latter showing fabrics made of Hungarian silk, and the forestry 
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department, which also exhibits the Hungarian Government’s at- 
tempts at afforestation in the Karst mountains and the barren 





Pitcher. Haban Fayence.1746. Fayence dish. Northern Hungary. 1610. 
Museum of Applied Arts. Museum of Applied Arts. 





Trousseau-Chest of Catherine Bethlen. Transylvania, 1695. 


limestone hills along the Adriatic. Then we enter a large room show- 
ing the different ways of utilising wood, the fishery department, 
with a full collection of Hungarian fish, the shooting section with 
a life-like group of beasts of prey, the room of the extinct beasts, 
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the groups of Hungarian big-game, biological groups of water-game 
and fowl, a collection of sporting guns and hounds and finally the 
reference library consisting of 24,000 volumes, the best agricultural 
library in Hungary. 

OTHER MUSEUMS 


The Aquincum Museum of the City of Budapest (III. Szent- 
endrei-ut, Aquincum) has specimens relating to Roman provincial 
archaeology ; and the Municipal Museum (VI.Stefania-ut) hasinteresting 
relics relating of various periods 
in the history of Budapest. 


PRACTICAL MUSEUMS 


Distinction should be 
made between the _ special 
museums of a strictly scien- 
tific character and technical 
museums arranged on a scien- 

wor tug igzed favence Plates oy, tific basis but of a prepon- 
derantly practical tendency. 
Such are: the collection of the Royal Hungarian Geological 
Institute (VII. Stefania-it 14.) ; Royal Hungarian Museum of Com- 
munications (Budapest Va4rosliget) ; Royal Hungarian Museum of 
Military History (I. Primds-bdstya 40.) with relics from the 13"! and 
14 centuries and a special collection of objects from the Great War 
and the Revolution. Museum of Public Sanitary objects (VI. Edétvés- 
utca 3.); Royal Hungarian Criminal Museum of the State Police 
(Zrinyi-utca 2.) ; Collections of the Pazmany Péter University (VIII. 
Mizeum-k6rit 6.) ; Collections of the Jézsef Technical High School 
(I. Budafoki-ut 6.). 

The stamp collection in the Philatelic Museum in the building 
of the Royal Hungarian Postal Directorate (II. Krisztina-kérut 12.) 
is with its specimens from all countries one of the most important 
collections in the world. It is arranged in the manner of the Nurn- 
berg philatelic museum and follows the most modern principles. 


MEMORIAL MUSEUMS 


Illustrative collections of memorial and historical relics are 
to be found in: The Queen Elisabeth Museum (Royal Palace, Fortress) ; 
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Parliament Museum in the Parliament building; the De4k room ; 
the Kossuth Memorial Museum at Cegléd; the Petdéfi Museum of 
the Petdéfi Society ; the Liszt-room in the Academy of Music, and 
the Széchenyi relics in the Academy of Science. 





Agricultural Museum, Budapest. Shooting department. 


NATIONAL HUNGARIAN COLLEGE OF COLLECTIONS 


By Act XIX of 1922 the large National Collections were 
formed into a separate autonomous corporation, in the charge of 
the Council of the National Hungarian College of Collections. The 
Council exercises its authority over the following institutes : Royal 
Hungarian National Archives, Library of the National Museum 
(with all its departments and collections), the National Museum 
of Fine Arts, Hungarian Museum of Applied Arts, Royal Hungarian 
Astronomical Observatory (founded by Miklés Konkoly-Thege), 
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National Book Trading and Bibliographic Exchange, Budapest 
Seismological Observatory, Hungarian Biological Research Institute 
(Tihany), National Educational and Pedagogical Library of the 
Royal Hungarian Ministry of Public Worship and Education, and 





Agricultural Museum, Budapest. Animal Breeding department. 


the foreign Collegia Hungarica in Vienna, Rome and Berlin. The 
Chairman of the College of Collections is Count Kuno Klebelsberg, 
Minister of Education; managing Vice-Chairman (alternatively 
for two years each) : the General Directors of the National Archives, 
the Hungarian National Museum, the Museum of Fine Arts and 
the Museum of Applied Arts. 

In future the Council of the College of Collections will also 
exercise supervision over the local municipal and district Collections 
and will thus secure not only technical uniformity but also the con- 
tinuity and unity of the entire Hungarian cultural records. 


CHAPTER XI. 


NOTABLE WORKS OF ART IN 
HUNGARIAN CITIES 


BUDAPEST 


THE city of Budapest has actually for many thousand years 
been a habitat of man. Although it has been a frequented 
spot in the path of the migration of peoples, the vicissitudes, 
devastations and ravages caused by the elements and by human 
hands must suffice to explain why so few buildings in the city 
remained from periods prior to the 18 century and why the 
uumber of art relics from the Middle Ages is so small. 

In the first century of the Christian era, the Transdanubian 
district of Hungary was subjugated by the Romans and the capital, 
Aquincum, of their Province called Pannonia Inferior stood on the 
site of the present Obuda and was itself built on the ruins of an 
ancient Celtic settlement. 

The migration of peoples forced the Romans out of the country 
and, in the course of the 11 century, south of Aquincum a new 
centre of culture was formed, owing its origin to the crossing of the 
Danube at this point, for which reason it extended over both banks 
of the river. Master Rogerius, chronicler of the Tartar devastation 
in Hungary of 1241, wrote that Budapest was a large and flourishing 
place. In 1156 the Buda fortress was the residence of a Provost 
and Chapter (eccl.), with a Royal Palace. In the course of their 
inroad in the 13" century, after the battle of Sajé, the Tartars 
suddenly appeared under the walls of Pest and, setting fire to the 
city, cruelly butchered its population (April 1241). 

After the departure of the Mongolians, King Bela the 4th 
ordered the building of a new Royal Palace on the present Palace 
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Hill in Buda and thus started the development of Buda of the 
Middle Ages. The citizens of Buda were granted municipal privileges 
and the town rapidly progressed. In 1286, King Kun Laszl6 convoked 
the first parliament on the Rakos Field. 

In the 15t* century King Sigismund had at great expense 
finished the building of the Royal Palace, of which Ambrus Camalduli 
in his letter to King Sigismund in 1417 wrote as follows: ‘It was with 





Royal Palace. 


great awe and admiration that we viewed the palace built by you. 
The building is so strong and magnificient that we hardly think 
there exists another in the world surpassing it in size and splendour. 
It is doubtful whether the palace of the Persian Shah, of which so 
much has been written, is anything like yours’’. 

The golden age of the Royal Palace of Buda, however, was 
the reign of King Mathias Corvinus who caused both towns, Buda 
and Pest, to be fortified with strong walls. The splendours of the 
Court attracted the aristocracy and thus palaces of noblemen and 
church diginitaries were rapidly built one after the other. 
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The 16th century is again an age of decline. The Turkish 
invasion of Hungary commenced and after the battle of Mohacs, 
in 1526, Sultan Soliman occupied Buda, stripped the Royal Palace 
of all its treasures and set fire to the civilian part of the town. The 
conflagration lasted for three days leaving nothing but a heap of 
ruins in the place of the former royal residence. 

On September 294, 1541, Sultan Soliman finally took Budapest 
and remained in occupation until 1686. During this time the develop- 
ment of both Buda and Pest entirely ceased, the majority of the popula- 
tion emigrated and com- 
merce and trade dwindled. 
In consequence of the 
many attempts at re-cap- 
ture (1542, 1598, 1602, 
1684) most of the remain- 
ing buildings were also 
destroyed and the deva-' 
station was further in-' 
creased by frequent fires. 
and explosions. 

The united Chris- 
tian armies under the 
leadership of Charles of 
Yorraine reconquered the 
townon September 2" 1686. Leopold 1st promoted Pest to bea Royal Free 
Town in 1703, but the chaos of the Rak6oczi age and the terrible havoc 
wrought by the plague (cholera) decreased the population to such anex- 
tentthan in1710thenumber of its inhabitants amounted to 300 only. 

In the second half of the 188 century a new era of develop- 
ment commenced, especially when Archduke Joseph, the Palatinus 
of Hungary, lent all his efforts to the rebuilding of Pest, so that 
the great impulse given to the reconstruction of the city was only 
momentarily checked by the ruinous inundation of 1838. 

During the war of independence in 1848/49 the city was 
again subjected to great suffering and during the military and police 
reign of 1849 stagnation set in in every branch of public life. In 1866 
the National Assembly became reconciled with the ruling dynasty 
and after the coronation of Francis Joseph 15 and Queen Elisabeth 





Fisher Bastion, Budapest. 
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on June 8 1867 the period commenced to which the capital owes 
its present great development. The three great districts of Pest, Buda 
and Obuda were finally and definitely united in 1872, from which 
time on Budapest, as the capital of Hungary, became a worthy 
tival of the other great European capitals. 

One of the oldest relics of Budapest, on the left bank of the 
Danube, is the CITY PARISH CHURCH on the Eskii-tér. The 
church was built in the 128 century, from 
which date, however, only the inner wall 
of the tower on the right-hand, decorated 
with an aycaded cornice has been left. The 
apse, in Gothic style, was built in the 
first half of the 15*® century. The nave 
of the church, on the other hand, with the 
two towers was built in the first half 
of the 18‘ century. In the apse there are 
two Italian Renaissance pastoforia ; one 
from 1506 made to the order of Endre 
Nagyrévi, at that time vicar of the 
church, the other presented in 1507 by the 
unvatian Acedeny Gracie city of Pest. It is quite probable that both 

with Szcchenyi’s Statue are the creations of Giovanni Dalmata, 
who was working in Hungary under King 

Mathias. The entrance to the church and the statue of St. Fléridn 
placed at the end of the apse, on the outer wall of the edifice, are 
fair specimens of the Baroque style of sculpture in the 18 century. 

The Royal Palace where it now stands in Buda was founded 
by King Béla 4th after the Tartar invasion in 1241, and the founda- 
tion stone of the present Coronation Church of the Blessed Virgin 
(Koronazo Nagyboldogasszony templom) was laid down by him 
in 1255. On the south side of the church we may still find forms 
of a transitory style, the rest of the church is however in pure Gothic 
style. Its western tower is decorated with the arms of King 
Mathias (1470). It was restored in 1876—96 by Frigyes Schulek. 
The inside of the church is a triple nave with restored wall and 
ceiling paintings by Bertalan Székely and Karoly Lotz. 

In the present garrison church (gates, tower) and the former 
Dominican church (foundation walls of the Apse and the broken 
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tower) a few remnants only have been left from the Gothic 
period. King Sigismund finished the building of the ROYAL PALACE 
founded by King Béla 44, which was later enlarged by King Mathias 
in Renaissance style with the cooperation of Italian masters and 
was richly furnished. At the time it was the most beautiful royal 
palace in Europe; on its recapture from the Turks, however, in 
1686, it was again burnt and destroyed by the occupying army. 
In place of it, partly on the old foundations, under the reign of Queen 
Maria Terézia it was 
again re-built by Francis 
A. Hillebrandt. 

The Rococo build- 
ing forming the mucleus 
of the present royal palace 
was commenced in 1748 
and finished in 1777. The 
remainder of the existing 
royal palace waserected to 
the plans of Alajos Hausz- 


mann in harmony with 


an Foundation of the Academy of Science. Relief. 
the Baroque-Rococo style In the building of the Academy of Science. 





of MHillebrand’s palace. 

Special attention should be given to the St. Stephen room, 
built in Roman style, the beautiful ball-room, the Habsburg room 
with Lotz’ wall paintings and the buffet-room with the frescoes 
of Arpad Feszty. 

Budapest is rich in Baroque churches. Precedence is undoubt- 
edly due to the double-towered University Church (Egyetemi 
templom), of uniform structure (IV., Prohdszka Ottokér-utca 5). 
Originally it was the church of the order of St. Paul (PAlosok). Its 
foundation was laid in 1715 and it was finished in 1776. Its richly 
carved panelled doorway, fine rows of benches, and principal altar 
are worthy of attention. The ceiling paintings of this single-nave 
church are by Janos Bergl (restored in 1926). On the second floor 
of the seminary (ancient monastery) attached to the church we 
find a beautifully carved library, a relic of the Jesuits, made by 
artist members of the order. 

THE FRANCISCAN CHURCH (Ferenciek temploma IV., 
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Ferenciek tere) was built on the site of a Turkish mosque betwen 
1690 and 1715. Its interior with a single nave and side chapels has 
been restored. On the side walls there are splendid frescoes by Lotz: 
The Assumption of the Virgin Mary and King St. Stephen dedicating 
the Sacred Crown to the Blessed Virgin. The only ornament on its 
simple facade is the double columned Baroque doorway. Its fine steeple 
is hidden behind the main building. 
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Agricultural Museum, Budapest. 


THE CHURCH OF THE ENGLISH LADIES (Angol kisasz- 
szonyok temploma), in the VAci-utca, was also built in the 18 
century. Up to 1787 it was owned by the Dominican Order. Its 
doorway with graceful columns is decorated with a statue of the 
enthroned Madonna. 

THE SERVIAN CHURCH (Veres PAlné-utca) was built in 
the second half of the 18 century with a rather small but well 
proportioned steeple. 

CENTRAL CITY HALL (IV., K4roly kirdly-it) once the home 
of disabled soldiers, was built in 1716—28 to house 4000 persons 
after the plans of Antal Martinelly, Imperial architect, at the order 
of Charles the 3°4, with considerable financial aid from Archbishops 
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Kollonich and George Széchenyi. Its three gates in the V4rosh4z-utca 
are remarkable for their fine sculptural decorations. 

In Buda, (on the south side of the Batthydnyi place) stands 
the double towered ST. ANNE CHURCH (Szent Anna templom), 
preeminent among the churches of the 18th century. It was built 
by the Jesuits in 1740—58 and remained in their possession until 





Millenary Monument. Memorial to the unknown soldier in foreground. 


1773. Today it is the parish church of the Felsé-vizivdros (a district 
of Buda). Its interior is surmounted by an elliptic dome. 

THE CHURCH OF THE ST. ELISABETH NUNS (Szent 
Erzsébet-apdcak temploma, in the Fé-utca) was built in 1703—32 
on the site of the principal mosque, by the Order of the Franciscans. 
Emperor Joseph 2"4 gave it over to the nuns in 1785. It is a single 
nave church making a fine effect of space and is richly equipped. 

THE SERVIAN CHURCH in the Taban (one of the oldest 
districts in Buda) was built in 1742. Its well-proportioned steeple 
with pleasing outlines proves the noble conception of its designer. 


7* 
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A monumental relic of Baroque sculpture is the STATUE 
OF THE HOLY TRINITY in front of the Coronation Church on 
the Fortress (V4r) with the recently built oath-platform. This is 


National Museum. Main building, Budapest. 





a votive monument, erect- 
ed by the municipal 
council of Buda in 1714. 
It is the work of Master 
Bernardo Fereti, an 
Italian sculptor. 

The streets of the 
Buda fortress have most 
retained their old charac- 
teristics. Even today we 
can detect on the door- 
way of more than one 
of the houses (Orsz4ghaz- 
utca 24, Uri-utca 34 and 
40) relics executed in 
Gothic style, while many 
others in the Baroque 
manner are also to be 
found. The residence of 
the Minister- Presidency 
(once owned by Count 
Sandor), with its beautiful 
frieze, was built at the 
begining of the 19t* cen- 
tury, and is a worthy 
memorial of the Empire 
style. The most important 
monument of the Bieder- 
meyer era immediately 
following is the National 


Museum with its colonnaded facade, fine vestibule and staircase 
decorated with admirable frescoes by Lotz (restored in 1926). This 
edifice, so much recalling classic times, was built in 1838—46 and 
is a permanent monument of the striking talent of the architect 
Mihdly Pollak to whose design it was built. 
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In the second half of the 19*8 century great progress can 
be observed. 

Next to the classical edifice of the Hungarian National Museum 
designed by Michael Poll4k, the Redoute (Vigad6) built to the artistic 
plan of Frederic Feszl, is the most characteristic building of this cen- 
tury. This was the first attempt to introduce the Hungarian tendency 
which combines the Roman and Moorish elements of architecture. 
Nicholas Ybl discreetly used the graceful lines of the Italian Renais- 
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sance in his works. Typical creations of his are the Fortress Bazaar 
on the Danube Quay, and the noble building of the Royal Opera 
House, its interior decorated with the wonderful mural paintings 
of Charles Lotz. The St. Stephen’s church in the Lipdotvaros district 
of Budapest, commenced by Hild, is with its graceful dome a further 
example of Ybl’s art. Imre Steindl, the master of the Gothic, applied 
this style with success to the stately pile of the Houses of Parliament. 
The fine two-steepled church on the Szegényhd4z-tér with its effect 
of spaciousness is also his work. Alois Hauszmann has a leaning 
to the Baroque. His most prominent creatious are the noble Palace 
of Justice and the Royal Palace in the Fortress (Var). Albert Schike- 
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danz is a master of the classic Renaissance style, as is shown by the 
Millenium monument, the Art Gallery and particularly by the im- 
posing group of the Museum of Fine Arts. 

In addition to the above Edmund Lechner has endeavoured 
to establish a Hungarian style in architecture. The Museum of Ap- 
plied Arts and the Post Office Savings Bank buildings are happy 
examples of his art. Ignac Alpdr is the creator of several impor- 
tant edifices. The finest 
examples of his work 
are to be found in the 
picturesque group of the 
Agricultural Museum in 
the City Park and the 
building of the Hun- 
garian National Bank 
(formerly Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank). 


DEBRECEN 


Also called the 
Calvinist Rome. Its 
most impressive building 
is the double steepled CALVINIST CHURCH (Cathedral), erected 
on the site of the ancient St. Andrews church. With the spread of 
the reformation the latter passed to the Calvinists in 1563; it was 
destroyed by fire in 1802. Then the old Gothic church was pulled 
down and the present building erected in its place in 1805. Its immense 
interior was the scene of important historical events when Lajos 
Kossuth declared in it the independence of Hungary and the de- 
thronement of the Habsburg Dynasty on April 148 1849. Its interior 
equipment is of fine woodwork in notable style. 

The two towered CATHOLIC CHURCH in Baroque style is 
in the St. Anna-utca, built by Count Imre Csdky, Cardinal Bishop 
of Nagyvarad (1672—1732), in the year 1721 and was consecrated 
by Bishop Count Miklés Cs4ky in 1746. The facade of the church 
is decorated with I2 statues and in the centre above the door appear 
the arms of the Count Csdky family. The Calvinist College 
building (1662—1668) a square building burnt down in 1802 and 
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rebuilt with the donations of the Lutherans and the generosity 
of the town of Debrecen in 1803—1816. Its monumental colon- 
naded facade opposite the cathedral was built at that time, whilst 
the other three sides were finished in 1873. 

The College contains the library the valuable works of which 
are the so-called Codex of Debrecen, a manuscript in Hungarian 
from the beginning of the 16th century; the Iugossy-Codex from 
the beginning of the 
17th century; the Hun- 
garian Bursa of Witten- 
berg, and the oldest 
printed book Plinius 
Historia Naturalis’ from 
1469. The so-called 
Debrecen bindings (co- 
loured parchment) from 
17*_j9th century are 
of artistic value. 

The Municipal 
Theatre was constructed 
in 1865 on the plans Déry Museum, Debrecen. 
of Antal Skalniczki, an 
architect of Pest. Its facade recalls the architecture of the 
Budapest Redoute (Vigads). 

The new Municipal Museum was recently built and contains 
the collections of the town and the rich and varied Déry collection. 





EGER 


One of the quaintest towns of dismembered Hungary and 
One of the richest in artistic monuments, is Eger. Its most notable 
buildings are: 

THE MAIN CATHEDRAL, a stately building in late 
Empire style with a colonnaded portico, stands on the Eszterhdzy 
Square. The interior of the church has the form of a Roman 
cross with a nave and two transepts. It was built in 1831 
to 1836 on the design of Josef Hild by the generosity of Archbishop 
Pyrker. (Length 93m width 33°5 m). It is the largest Cathedral 
after that of Esztergom. The statues and other sculpture are the work 
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of Casagranda. The chief altar-piece was painted by Dannhauser, 
a Viennese Master, in 1835. Kracker in 1773 painted the altar-piece 
above the St. Ldszl6é Altar in the southern transept. The wall paint- 
ings in the chapel of the Virgin Mary attached to the right transept 
were painted by Ferenc Szoldatics in 1881. The frescoes on the ceiling 
of the apse and chancel and the pictures of SS. Augustine, Ambrose, 
Jeremiah and Pope Gregor on the walls are work of Tardos Krenner. 
On the Kossuth Square stands 
the CHURCH OF THE MINO- 
RITES, one of the grandest, most 
impressive monuments of Baroque 
architecture in Hungary. The power- 
ful articulation of its facade has a 
particularly striking effect. The site 
of the church was presented to the 
Order of Minorites by Ferenc 
Noszvaj, a Turk converted to 
Christianity, and the church was 
built in 1758—-1773. On the extending 
centre of its facade, four detached 
columns (similar to those on the 
facade of the vestry in St. Peter’s 
Church in Rome) are placed in a 
semi-cylindrical niche. The interior 
is built on a cruciform plan with 
vaulted ceilings and the transept is 
The Minaret at Eger. surmounted by an oval cupola. Of 
its altar-pieces one above the main 
altar, painted by Kracker in 1771, and the other over the St. 
Anne altar, on the left hand side, painted in 1775, are worthy 
of special attention. The frescoes on the vaulted roof, now greatly 
impaired, were painted in 1769—70 by Marton Reiner, of 
Pozsony. The benches in the nave were carved in 1772 by 
Brother Josephus Stessele, a lay member of the Order, whilst the 
pews in the gallery of the choir were made in Louis 168 style by 
Brother Benedictus Ménch, also a lay member of the Order, in 
1778. There are also two smaller altar-pieces painted by Bartolomeo 
Altomonte in 1763. 
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The two-steepled CHURCH OF THE CISTERCIANS was 
also built in the 18 century by the Jesuits (1731—1743). 
Its main-altar, richly decorated with statues and other sculpture, is 
especially attractive. 

On the right side of the Kdptalan utca, level with the other 
buildings, is the double steepled CHURCH OF THE FRANCISCANS. 
Its nave was built between 1736 and 1755, while its facade was finish- 
ed between 1763 and 1796. This date is confirmed by the numbers. 
1793 seen above its well- 
proportioned main door 
in Louis 168 style. In 
the interior, surmounting 
the main-altar under a 
columned canopy, there 
is a painting by Iukacs 
Krackner depicting the 
Immaculate Virgin, paint- 
ed in 1758. One of the 
bells was presented to the 
church in 1705 by Ferenc 
Rakéczi 2"4, The most 
valuable of the sacred 
vessels is a splendid Monstrance decorated with enamel pictures 
by Janos Szilassy. It is an exceptionally fine monument of the 
Hungarian silversmiths’ art in the Rococo period (1752). 

To the north of Eger, at the foot of the rocky ‘‘Belko’’ moun- 
tain, rises the Romanesque church of a Basilica structure belonging 
to the order of Cistercians, who formerly had an abbey at Belha- 
romkut. Kilit 2"", Bishop of Eger, caused the French Order of Cister- 
cians to settle in that spot in 1232. The church was also built in 
that year. Its exterior (doors, windows) emphasises the Romanesque, 
whilst in its interior (vaulted ceiling) the traces of a transitory style 
are predominant. The closing of its chancel is in straight lines. The 
pillars and ceiling of the nave are of a later period. 

One, of the most magnificent old edifices of Eger is the building 
of the ARCHIEPISCOPAL COLLEGE, rising opposite the main 
Cathedral, the grandest foundation of Count Karoly Eszterhazy, 
Bishop of Eger. It was built between 1765 and 1785 to the plans and 
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under the artistic guidance of Jakab Fellner de Fellenthal, in Louis 
15th style, the decoration containing some elements from the 
Rococo period. The vast place covers an area 85 metres square. 
On the rear axis of the big enclosed courtyard rises the 53 metres 
high observatory tower. The centres of three of the four facades are 
occupied by three immense halls. The right wing contains the library. 
The Louis 162 book cases were made by Tamas Lotter, master 
joiner of Eger, in 1778—1780. The ceiling frescoes are the work of 
Janos Lukadcs Kracker (1778) and depict the Synod of Trient. The 
ceiling paintings of the big hall above the main entrance were painted 
by Ferenc Sigrist, a Viennese painter, in 1781 and show the four 
faculties of the University. From an artistic point of view it is one 
of his greatest works. The ceiling of the chapel in the left wing is 
decorated with the frescoes of Antal Maulpertsch in the centre, 
showing the Hungarian Saints. 

Another part of the College worth seeing is the Museum on 
the second floor. In 1921 Mikl6s Szmrecsdnyi skilfully arranged it 
and prepared an explanatory catalogue. The part of the building 
opposite the iron fence closing the courtyard (with a fine iron gate 
in the middle from the 18‘ century) was built in the 18*® century. 
At the right end there is a beautiful staircase with stucco decoration ; 
in the left garden wing is a chapel erected in 1766. The walls of 
the chapel are covered with grey stucco marble in Rococo style, 
and there is a Rococo leaden cross on the main altar. The maker of 
this cross was one of Donner’s pupils. 

The pinnacled Baroque facade of the modern high school 
originates from the year 1754 when the building was used as a college 
maintained by the Order of Jesuits. 

In the Kaptalan-utca we meet with a few more notable 
buildings from the 18*® century. The Municipal building (dating 
from the time of Ferenc Barkéczy in 1750—1756), contains three 
master-pieces of wrought iron, which rival any similar works of 
att in Europe. (Two iron gates of the corridors and a small grid 
above the main door.) 

Opposite of this building is the residence of the Chief Provost 
in Rococo style {about 1785). Under No. 11 is the residence of the 
Provost, built after the Rococo manner. On the first floor there is 
a wall painting by Krackner in 1774, depicting the victory of Virtue. 
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There are several monuments of the Turkish reign in Hungary, 
covering a period of 150 years. The finest of them is the slender 
MINARET of carved stone (40 m high) near the hospital of the 
Order of Hospitallers. 


ESZTERGOM 


Esztergom is situated on the right bank of the Danube and is 
the residence of the Prince Primate of Hungary. 

Its most im- 
portant architectu- 
ral monument and 
at the same time 
the largest church’ 
in the whole count- 
ry is the CHIEF 
CATHEDRAL on 
the Danube front. 
It is a centrally 
atranged domed 
edifice in Empire 
style, and was built 
to the design of 
Paul Kuhne, the 
Viennese architect, The Cathedral of Esztergom. 
under the super- 
vision of Johann Packh, after whose death Joseph Hild continued 
and made important changes in the original design. It was finished 
and internally decorated under the guidance of Joseph Linnert. 
Its foundation stone was laid in 1822 and the cap-stone-placed 
in 1869. The spacious effect of its interior is particularly striking. 
The edifice is 107 m. long and 100 m. high. 

Opening out of the left hand nave is one of the most remarkable 
Renaissance relics in the country, the BAKOCZ CHAPEL, the tomb 
of Thomas Bakécz, Primate, (1497—1521) and eminent patron 
of the Renaissance art. It was built of red marble in 1507 by Andrea 
Ferucci di Fiesolé, together with the white marble altar. The two 
statues on the altar, St. Stephen and St. Ladislaus, are of the 19th 
century. 
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Opposite to it, opening from the right hand nave, is the 
CHAPEL OF ST. STEPHEN THE MARTYR. The statue of St. 
Stephen above the altar was made by Stephen Ferenczy, the well 
known Hungarian sculptor, in 1856. Opposite the altar is the tomb 
of Archduke Charles Ambrus, Prince Primate, who died in 1809. 
This tomb is the work of P. Pisani, a pupil of Canova. In the centre 
of the chapel stands a wheeled 15*® century sarcophagus, of carved 
wood, coloured and gilded in Gothic style. 

Through the vestry and the Chapters’ council chamber we 
arrive at the rich treasure of the Cathedral. (This may be visited daily, 
morning and afternoon.) Its first inventory dates from 1397. 
In the big centre glass case is exhibited the golden CALVARY of 
King Mathias Corvinus, of unparallelled artistic beauty. Its upper 
part represents a triangular canopy in Gothic style, with enamelled 
figures round the Calvary on the top, and in the centre the figure 
of Christ bound to a pillar. The lower part is in Italian Renaissance, 
richly enamelled and decorated with precious stones. Its upper part 
is probably Hungarian work, the lower part is of Italian origin. 
It is 72 cm. high. (From King Mathias it passed to his son John 
Corvin who first gave it in pawn to Thomas Bakocz, and later on 
presented it to the Church.) Other objects of outstanding artistic 
value kept in the treasure are : the gold enamelled ‘‘peace-kiss tablet’’ 
decorated with the figures of Constantine the Great and St. Helen, 
of Byzantine origin ; the Hungarian coronation relics — golden oath 
cross of the 12? century, Apostolic cross of the 15'® century, the 
work of Francesco Francia, the peace cross of George Szelepcsényi, 
Prince Primate (1667) and the Gothic horn oil containers. 

In addition there are a number of monstrances and chalices 
(of the latter the finest are the chalices of Benedek Sukki, Dionysos 
Széchy, Szelepcsényi and Ambrus Estei.) 

Among the chasubles (vestments) the 148 and 16*8 centuries 
are finely represented with pieces of great artistic value. 

The crypt of the church is enclosed with thick walls. Here 
the Prince Primates sleep their eternal sleep. Of the old tombstones 
that of Dionysos Széchy (1465) and of John Vitéz (1472) both in Gothic 
style, and a few Renaissance red marble fragments are noteworthy. 

At some distance from the Cathedral, on the old high rampart 
of the fortress, stands the present ST. STEPHEN CHAPEL, in 
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Romanesque style; according to tradition St. Stephen, the first 
Hungarian King, was born on that spot. 

On the Danube front rises the three story palace of the Primate. 
In the doorway and on the courtyard there are Roman stone relics. 
On the 2%¢ floor (entrance at the right end of the palace) is the 
CHRISTIAN MUSEUM, which after Budapest harbours the richest 
and most important collections in Hungary. (Visiting hours 11—1 
a. m. and 3—5 p. m., on permission from the director.) The greater 
part of the picture gallery was collected by Prince Primate Simor 
and the gallery was opened by him in 1876. It was added to by 
the artistic legacy of Arnold Ipolyi, consisting mostly of tapestries 
(20 pieces), Oriental carpets (40), of carvings, pictures, embroideries 
and silversmiths’ work. The collection was enlarged by 45 pictures 
presented by Cardinal Johann Csernoch and finally by the rich 
collection of Princess San Marco (Mileva Countess Nako) composed 
of beautiful pieces of porcelain fayence, silversmiths work and paint- 
ings of great artistic value. The triptychs of the 15'® and 16t® century, 
painted by Hungarian artists, shown in room I. are particularly interest- 
ing. Among them are a triptych by Thomas Kolozsvary (1427), 
four pictures painted by an artist of Hontszentantal, signed M. S. 
(1506) ; the Garamszentbenedek pictures (1510) and a Renaissance 
marble relief carving, known as the ‘‘ Madonna of Visegrad ’’. In room 
II. we find works of the early Italian masters (13t*—14t century) 
and of the Renaissance and Baroque periods, and finally, in room III. 
there are a number of fine paintings of the German Renaissance 
period together with the works of the Dutch painters of the 17% 
century. Nearly all the renowned artists who worked in Hungary 
during the 18*" (Maulpertsch) and 19** centuries is represented by 
a masterpiece. There are also some fine specimens of Flemish 
tapestry of the 178 century on the walls. 

Room VIII. is filled with the valuable collection of fine por- 
celain presented by Princess S. Marco. In one of the corners stands 
a beautiful SALZBURG TILE STOVE of the 16t® century glazed 
in colours and decorated with relief work (biblical scenes) in Renais- 
sance style. Opposite to the door is a large Brussels tapestry. 

The Cathedral library stands in the Ferenc Jézsef-it No. 28. 
(1852.) The most valuable part of the library was transferred to 
Vienna during the flight from the Turks, and is still in the former 
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Imperial collection. Its present stock consists of 121,000 volumes. 
There are among them a few hundred ancient prints (150 Hungarian) ; 
3 Corvina, a Gospel of the 11th century, a Psalterium of the 13th 
century, and missals, etc. of the 15th century. From a national point 
of view the most valuable are the Jordanszky Codex, the first Hun- 
garian translation of the Bible (1516—1519) and the school-books 
of about 1480 belonging to of Prince Primate Ladislaus Szalkay 
(who fell in the battle of Mohacs). 


ESZTERHAZA 


An outstanding specimen of aristocratic castles is that of 
Prince Eszterhdzy in Eszterhdza. It is the Hungarian Versailles. 


Nicholas, Prince Eszterhazy, distinguished by hiscontemporaries | 
with the cognomen ‘“‘themagnificent’’, having visited Versailles in 1764, 
decided that he too would have a similar castle built at home. The once 
marshy, reed-covered country was changed with marvellous rapidity 
into a Garden of Eden and in it was built the stately, horse-shoe shaped, 
three storied castle to the design and plans of Jacoby, on the pattern 
of the French castle of Louis 16t® with some decorations in the 
style of Louis 15th. The construction was commenced in 1764 and 
finished in two short years, in 1766. It contains a series of beautiful 
apartments (126 rooms) with artistic Rococo decorations, equipped 
with gorgeous furniture (mostly French). 


In the centre of the building an open staircase leads to the 
state-room (the ceiling painting of Apollo is the work of Vazul Grund- 
mann). Opposite to it a wrought iron gate with Rococo decorations 
closes the courtyard within the wings of the castle. 


In its French park once stood an opera house (scene of Haydn’s 
activities 1766—90), temples of the Sun, of Diana, Fortuna and Venus, 
a Chinese house and a hermit’s retreat, but these buildings were later 
pulled down. 


The castle has been the scene of a great number of splendid 
fétés, especially in 1775, on the occasion of the visit of Queen 
Maria Therese, and in 1796 on the inauguration of Anton, Prince 
Eszterhazy, as Lord Lieutenant, a festivity which cost 680,000 gold 
florins. 
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GYOR 


This town has a great historical past. It stands on the site 
of an ancient Celtic town called Arraboma, the name of which is still 
preserved in the German ‘“‘Raab’’. There are several stone fragments 
with inscriptions from the time of the Romans. 

The oldest church in Gydr is the CATHEDRAL. The bishopric 
was founded by St. Stephen, but no trace is left of the first church. 
The Roman part of the present cathedral, with nave and two aisles 
(thenorthern side 
apse and the east- 
ern part of the 
north wall) are of 
the 12th century. 
Later in the Go- 
thic period it was 
rebuilt and sup- 
plied with ribbed 
vaults. (On one 
of the stones on 
thesouth side the 
date 1499 appe- 
ars.) The Héder- 
var chapel with 
the famous head Town-hall of Gyér. 
of King Ladislas 
the Saint on the altar also shows traces of the late Gothic 
period (its coloured glass is of the 19th century). The church was 
rebuilt in the 17th century, when the crypt was destroyed. In the 
18th century it was entirely rebuilt by the generosity of Bishop 
Count Francis Zichy (1743—1783). The ceiling of the main nave 
and the vaulted roof of the side aisles are decorated with frescoes 
by Anton Maulpertsch (1724—1796) depicting Christ on the Mount 
of Olives (wall of the northern aisle) and on the Cross (southern aisle). 
The mural paintings in grisaille in the apse represent historical 
scenes : “St. Stephen laying the foundation of the Cathedral of Gyér’”’ 
and ‘‘St. Ladislas raising water ’’. The main altar piece by the same 
master depicts the ascension of the Virgin Mary. The altar pieces 
of St. Stephen the Martyr and Mary shedding tears of blood, are of 
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great artistic value, as well as two altars decorated with lead reliefs 
of the middle 18th century, works of Molincrolo. The north steeple 
of the church is built in Louis 16th style, whilst its facade shows 
the simple forms of the empire period (1824). 

The treasury of the cathedral is the richest in the country 
after that of Esztergom, (it may be visited only by permission of 
the treasurer). It contains, among other precious objects: fourteen 
Gothic chalices (three in enamelled filigree), three Renaissance, five 
Baroque and five Rococo; a big monstrance of the later Gothic style 
(of Németjdrfalva) the golden monstrance of Prince Keresztély Agost, 
Bishop of Gyér, a Rococo monstrance, two crosses, an ivory box of 
the 14th century ; a Franco-Gothic ivory diptych, three oil horns in 
Gothic style, Rakdéczi’s prayer book, several reliquaries, a Corvin 
chasuble, an infula with precious pearls, etc. 

One of the curiosities of the Bishops’ palace is the SECRET 
CORRIDOR OF ESCAPE, of the 16 century, opening from the 
cellar, unique in Hungary. It is a descending staircase round a centre 
of carved stone, with cross vaulted roof. The former two-story fortress 
chapel (its upper part is the present private chapel of the Bishop) 
was built, according to the date on the main pillar, in 1487. 

The STAIRCASE of the bishops’ palace is a noble product 
of the Baroque period of the 18th century, and the double statues 
placed on the landings are masterpieces of a Viennese sculptor (the 
sketches of the designs are in the Baroque museum in Vienna). 

On the south side of the Széchenyi-tér rises the monastery 
and church of the Benedictines, which formerly was owned by the 
Jesuits. The church has one nave and side chapels (on the pattern 
of the Roman Gesu II.) and the building was completed in 1641; 
the interior decoration, however, much later. The stucco decoration 
and altars of the 3 chapels on each side are of the 17th century, but 
the decoration of the nave was carried out in the course of the 18th 
century. The splendid frescoes of its ceiling (Ave Maria, Concert 
of Angels, Ascension of St. Ignatius) and the main. altar-piece (the 
Exaltation of St. Ignatius) were painted by Paul Troger (1698—1777) 
in 1744 to 1747. The carved benches in Baroque style and the richly 
sculptured pulpit are of great artistic value. The main embellishment 
of the otherwise plain monastery is the entrance door, decorated 
with the arms of Count George Széchenyi, Bishop of Gyér (1667). 
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In the dining room of the monastery and in the hall (now service 
room) and in one of the ground floor premises (formerly a chemist’s 
shop, today an ironmonger) there is also some remarkable stucco 
work of the 17th century. The stucco ceiling of the second-floor 
staircase was made in 1697. 

In front of the simple, two steepled Baroque facade of the 
church on the Széchenyi-tér, there is a beautiful ‘“Mary Column”’ 
made of marble and decorated with early Baroque statues of great 
artistic value, raised in commemoration of the cessation of the 
Turkish danger, by Leopold Kolonich, Bishop of Gyor, in 1686. 

The Carmelite Church was built in 1724 on the pattern of the 
mother church in Rome. It is centrally arranged with an oval dome. 
The altar-pieces on-the four side altars were painted by Altomonte. 
The benches of the church, the furniture of the vestry and the furnish- 
ings of the library are fine specimens of Baroque furniture. The statue 
of the IMMACULATA, recently set up next to the church, is one 
of the finest monuments of Rococo art. 

On the left side of the Jedlik Anyos-utca leading to the Danube, 
at the foot of the Chapter Hill, is the ARK OF COVENANT STATUE, 
raised in 1731. This monument may claim the first place among the 
Baroque relics; it was made at the order of King Charles the 3rd 
of Hungary. On its facade scenes from the Calvary are depicted in 
relief work and on top of it are two angels lifting the Ark of the 
Covenant (it was restored in 1926). It is the masterpiece of an Italian 
sculptor who worked in Vienna. 

On the square in front of the south side of the Cathedral 
stands the sandstone of the Archangel Michael, with Rococo deco- 
rations (1764). 

At number 5, Széchenyi-tér we find the ancient ABBEY- 
HOUSE which until 1802 was the Gyoér residence of the Benedictine 
Abbots of Pannonhalma. Its right side balcony, looking towards the 
old Town Hall, still bears the date 1638, and the facade to the square 
is a characteristic specimen of the Rococo style with a niche contain- 
ing statues of St. Stephen and St. Benedict. The closed balcony 
displays a crucifix in the window frame. 

The old Town-Hall mentioned above (today police head- 
quarters) is a good example of Baroque architecture. In connection 
with this edifice we may mention the ‘‘ OTT-HOUSE ”’ on the corner 
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of Erzsébet-tér and Kirdly-utca (the part facing the old ‘‘ Jacobus 
street’ was built in the 17th century), and the ‘‘JOZSA-HOUSE ” 
(Megyeha4z-utca 20.) opposite the County Hall, with a remarkable 
gateway decorated with two statues of Atlas, and a few other dwell- 
ing houses. 

Of the collections in Gydér we should mention the SEMINARY 
LIBRARY (Papno6velde-utca 3, Chapter Hill), founded by Bishops 
Dallos and George Széchenyi, and 
restored by Bishop Count Zichy 
after the earthquake in 1763. The 
library, consisting of about 25,000 
books, includes a few works of great 
value. Such are the Chapter’s account 
book of 1313, the Hartlieb Codex, 
and the immense “ autofinale’”’ of 
Gyor with brass mountings in 
figure designs from the first half 
of the 15th century. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE 
BENEDICTINES (high school 
building) contains mostly relics 
from the Avar and Roman ages, 
guild cmblems, ceramic and glass 
articles. 





Front-door of the Chapel of Jak. 


JAK 


The Abbey of Jak in the County of Vas, to the south of 
Szombathely, was founded by Martin, son of Ivan of the Clan of 
Jak early in the 13th century. The church, built of carved stone, 
stands on a low mound in the centre of the village. It has a nave 
flanked with two aisles and was consecrated to St. George by Omode, 
Bishop of Gyoér in 1256. Its west doorway is a very fine example 
of Roman work. (It is more richly carved than the “Golden Gateway”’ 
of Freiburg in Germany ; a copy of it may be seen on the Romanesque 
chapel at the Agricultural Museum in Budapest). The method of 
application of the lions holding the columns confirms the Italian 
influence on the arch. Statues of Christ and the twelve Apostles are 
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placed in niches. The gateway issupported by two thick-set stonecapped 
towers divided into several floors. The richest ornaments are found 
in the three apses panelled with columns and round arches, between 
them statues placed in niches. The nave and the aisles are separated 
by groups of columns, each group consisting of 4 pillars. The 
vaulted ceiling is of a later date. The west wall is covered with 
remains of mediaeval frescoes. 
No trace is left of the monastery which was situated south 

of the church. 

Near the west facade of the church there is a two story chapel 
(once a carnarium). Judging by its Roman door and windows it is 
of the same age as the church. 


MISKOLC 


This little town of 60,000 inhabitants is situated at the foot 
of the Avas Mountain ; it is a lively centre of traffic, and is the capital 
of the county of Heves. 

The oldest of its churches is the AVAS CHURCH. It was 
built in the 15*" century in late Gothic style on the site of a former 
(13th_14th century) church. The interior is composed of three naves 
(42 metres long). Originally the tower was built on the western 
facade, but it was destroyed by fire in the 18t® century since when 
the present belfry has been used. In 1554 the church passed into 
the possession of the Calvinists. The Italian Renaissance ‘“ stallum ” 
behind the pulpit is, next to that at Nyirbator, the finest in Hungary. 
The iron plating of the entrance door dates from the 15" century 
(it was restored in 1679). 

The church owns a few very beautiful pieces of silversmiths’ 
work. A cup ornamented with puffs from the period of King Mathias ; 
a font made by Peter Kecskeméti, master silversmith of Kassa 
(1664), an octagonal dish made by Andreas Woeroes (1663) ; a cocus 
cup from the end of the 16th century ; a chalice by Farkas Basso 
from the year 1588; two communion plates, and a beautiful large 
chalice (18 century) of silver gilt. 

THE CHURCH OF AI, SAINTS (Mindszenti templom) in 
its present form was commenced by Abbot Count Althan, Bishop 
of Vac, in 1728, and was finished by Sdndor Ma4ridssy in 1742. Its 
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two steeples were erected in 1864, and the four altar-pieces were 
painted by Mihaly Kovacs (1818—1892). In the vestry there are 
two valuable gilded silver chalices and a small collection of chasubles. 
The statue of the VIRGIN MARY in the front of the church was 
set up in 1738. 

The CHURCH OF THE MINORITES was built on the site 
of a Gothic church which was destroyed in the course of the Turkish 
wars. It was built in its present form in 1729—-1734, and the main 
altar was set up in 1819. 
The entrance door of the 
monastery is very hand- 
some. 

The Greek-Ortho- 
dox (gérég-keleti) church 
feds ee in the Batthyany-utca 
tit ait cae was erected between 1785 

and 1806. In its interior 
the Iconostasis (screen) in 
Louis XVI style and the 
furnishing merit close 
attention. There is an old 
churchyard round the 
church with tombstones 
of old Greek families. The collectionsof the Borsod-Miskolc Museum are 
placed in the building of the old high school. (Room I. Mezékévesd 
‘““Maty6” room; room II. Ethnographic objects from Mezdkévesd ; 
room III. Mezokévesd ‘‘Maty6”’ embroideries, zoological collection, 
prehistoric objects of excavation, the ceiling of the Protestant temple 
of Magyarovar, objects of applied art, insignia of the guilds.) 





Monastery of Pannonhalma. 


NVIRBATOR 


100 km. from Miskole by train. 

The Calvinist church (once Roman Catholic) in Gothic style, 
contains the finest Italian Renaissance benches in Hungary, made 
to the order of the Bathory family. All the pews along the wall 
and the end-seats on the benches are decorated with rich inlaid 
work and carvings. This work rivals the most beautiful Italian 
specimens. 
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PANNONHALMA 


During the Roman period the building activity of the religious 
orders (monks) directed our architectural art. The Benedictines settled 
in Hungary during the reign of Duke Geyza of the Arpad Dynasty, 
and in 996—1001 the king caused a church and a monastery to be built 
for them. 


Pannonhalma (Mont. Pannoniae) borrowed its name from 
the Roman village situated at the foot of the hill. Not far from that 
place was born St. Martin, 
son of the Roman general 
Martinus, later Bishop of 
Tours and Patron. of 
France (died in 397), in 
whose honour and in com- 
memoration of the defeat 
of the Avars Charlemagne 
set up a chapel in Pannon- 
halma. 


The first church 
of the Benedictines was 
still standing in 1102. 
The present church, with Library of the Monastery at Pannonhalma. 
vaulted roof in six divi- 
sions and a high crypt, is of the early 13th century and was built by 
Abbot Urias. The southern gate opening from the cross corridor, 
in Gothic style, is the only red marble gate in the country. French 
influence is apparent in the design of the capitals on the pillars. 
The monastery is in the main a building of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 





The tower was constructed at the beginning of the 19t4 century. 
The large dining hall and the royal suite of rooms show the 
characteristic forms of the early 18th century. 


St. Stephen’s deed of foundation, the copy of the coronation 
cloak with painted decoration, artistic chalices (cups) and reliquaries 
are the pride of the monastery treasure. Its library is the largest of 
the provincial libraries with a stately hall (early 19t4 century). Both 
the picture gallery and archaeological collection may be visited. 
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PECS 

Pécs, the Hungarian Heidelberg, lies at the foot of the Mecsek 
mountains. Under the Romans it was called SOPIANAE. Its early 
adoption of Christianity is confirmed by the ancient Christian ceme- 
tery on the south side of the Cathedral, in which a stave-vaulted 
crypt of the 4t8 century deserves special attention. It was excavated 
in 1780. The mural paintings of this crypt are greatly spoiled 
by damp which penetrated in the course of time. It was drained 
in 1913. Two more unpainted crypts have been found in the neighbour- 
hood and a churchyard chapel on the west side of the Cathedral. 

The most important monument of Pécs and at the same time 
the most remarkable example of Romanesque architecture in 
Hungary is the impressive CATHEDRAIJ,. In 1882—1891 it was 
restored to the design of Baron Friedrich Schmidt, the Viennese 
architect, at a cost of 5 million gold crowns, and it is today one of 
the most elaborately decorated churches in Europe. The body of 
the church is of a basilical design with a flat roof, surmounted by 
four towers (Hungarian style), with a vaulted subterranean struc- 
ture, the exterior showing the characteristic forms of the Italian- 
Romanesque style. 

The eastern part of the cathedral was built in the 11‘ century, 
but was consumed by fire 1064. The rich sculptural deco- 
ration (relief) of the stairs leading to the crypt of the church 
was done about the end of the 12'" century. The present decoration 
is the work of George Zala, after the previous model; the originals 
are kept in the Dome-Museum. The western part of the church 
was built at the same time. The reliefs of the staircase leading to 
the crypt, of a narrative character unique in Hungary, depict the 
history of Adam and Eve and of Samson from the Old Testament ; 
the birth of Christ, the adoration of the Magi, the martyrdom of the 
Holy Innocents and the flight to Egypt, from the New Testament. 
(Relief sculptures of the same character are found also in Italy.) 
In 1303 the ancient flat ceiling was replaced by an _ ogival 
vaulted roof. The lateral pressure of the latter was counter- 
acted by the addition of external side chapels. During the Turkish 
occupation it was used as a coal-store and later as a school. In the 
18") century it was again burnt down. At the beginning of the 19th 
century (1805—1820) it was restored by Michael Pollak, the designer 
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of the National Museum, until in 1882—-1891 it was given its present 
form. The magnificience of its interior colouring is striking. The 
wall paintings of the main nave were executed by Karl Andrea 
and Maurice Beckerath, German painters, whilst the walls of the side 
chapels are decorated with the splendid frescoes of Bertalan Székely 
(Maurice and Maria-Chapel) and K4roly Lotz (Corpus Christi and 
Sacré Coeur Chapels). 

IN THE CORPUS CHRISTI CHAPEI, a former red marble 
pastoforium, once owned by George Szatmary, Bishop of Pécs (1505— 
1521) is at present used 
as an altar. In its shape 
it is similar to the pasto- 
foria made in Pest in 
1506—1507 with a niche 
in the centre, it is, 
however, of greater artis- 
tic value. It is also related 
to the exquisitely design- 
ed ornamentation of the 
Bak6écz Chapel, and it is 
therefore probable that 
also this beautiful pasto- 
forium is the work of Cathedral of Pécs. 

Andrea Ferucct di Fiesole. 

Facing the Altar in the Maria-Chapel is a parament of fine 
Dutch carving of the 16 century. This relief represents scenes 
from the life of Christ. 

The 18" century furnishings of the vestry were made by 
Andreas Polacsek, joiner, and Ferenc Speth, sculptor, of Pécs. 

Below the Maurice-Chapel, is the Dome-Museum where the 
richly carved stone remains of the old cathedral (11—13*" century) 
in Gothic, Renaissance and Barock style, are kept. 

The domed Parish Church restored from an old Turkish mosque, 
stands on the Széchenyi Square. 

Connected with the City Hospital (today a clinic for internal 
ailments) adjacent to the surgery, is the ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL 
surmounted by a 27 m. high minaret, rebuilt from a small Turkish 
mosque in 1720. 
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The FRANCISCAN CHURCH in Ferenciek-utca was built 
in the 18t4 century on the site of a Turkish mosque ; it was enlarged 
in 1760. 

In the Kirdly-utca we find the two-steepled church of the 
EPISCOPAL LYCEUM. This also was built on the site of a Turkish 
mosque in 1741 for the Order of Paulists. It was restored in 1832. 
The recently re-settled Paulists (1923) were given the famous ALL 
SAINTS CHURCH. 

Of the lay buildings in Baroque style mention should be made 
of the COUNTY HALL, built in 1731—1732 during the term of 
office of Bishop Nesselrod as Jord Lieutenant of the county. The 
southern facade of the episcopal palace was built during the episcopate 
of George Klimo (1751—1777). The walls are decorated with beautiful 
Flemish tapestries of the 178 century. They were presented to Bishop 
Klimo by Queen Marie Therese. The subject of the designs was taken 
from the history of Moses. 

On the first floor of a tenement building, Rdékdczi-ut 11, 
is the City-Museum. In room I. is a natural history collection. 
In rooms IJ., III. and IV. we find relics from the different ages 
of history in the following order: room II. Stone age; room III. 
Bronze and Jron age; room IV. Migration of peoples, the reign of 
the Arpdd Dynasty and later centuries. Room V. contains beautiful 
ceramic products of the Zsolnay factory. In room VI. there is a 
display of the works of Hungarian painters of the 19" century, whilst 
ethnographical objects are shown in the corridor. 

A popular place of excursion, on the west side of the Mecsek 
mountain, is TETTYE, where can be seen the ruins of a summer 
residence built by George Szatmary, on the walls of which are still 
preserved remains from the Renaissance period. 


SAROSPATAK 


The castle at Sarospatak represents the original type of me- 
diaeval fortress, remains of which are so frequently found in England. 
It was built in the 13thcentury. Adjacent to it is the Perényi fortified 
castle built in the 16th century in Italian Renaissance style. In its 
interior are preserved several fire places, and door frames of the 
styles brought into fashion by the Italian Renaissance. The Gothic 
village church is an example of the simpler Hungarian Gothic edifices. 
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SOPRON 


Sopron is situated in the western part of Hungary, near the 
Ferté lake. The centre of the place is the so-called ‘‘ belvdros ”’ 


(inner city) which 
in olden times was 
enclosed by fosses 
and ramparts and 
still consists of old 
buildings and nar- 
row streets. 

The symbol 
of the city is 


the CITY HALL 


TOWER. Its lower 
cylindrical struc- 
ture was built un- 
der the reign of the 
Arp4d Dynasty, 
whilst the upper 
part with its arched 
gallery was con- 
structed in the 174 
century. Near to 
it stands the 
CHURCH OF 
THE BENEDIC- 
TINES in Gothic 
style, known as the 
“Kecsketemplom’’. 
Its apse was built 
at the end of 
the 13 century in 





The Holy Trinity Column (1701) Sopron. 


French-Gothic style, whilst its short triapsal nave originated in the 
15 century. Until 1787 it was owned by the Minorites, then it was 
used by the county authorities for office purposes and came into 
the possession of the Benedictines in 1802. The door leading to the 
monastery is in Louis XVI style, and is the most beautiful of 
its kind in Hungary. Near the Apse of the church, next to the 
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vestry, is the Chapter-Hall with triple nave, Gothic pillars, consoles 
and arches. The ceiling paintings by Dorfmeister in the staircase are 
worthy of attention. The fountain which formerly stood in the 
quadrangle of the building has now been set up on a small open 
space. In the centre of this fountain stands a statue of the Virgin 
Mary in Louis XVI style made in the third quarter of the 18% 
century. On the square in the front of the church rises a beautiful 
Baroque column representing the Holy Trinity, given by Countess 
John Tovenburg, née Katherine Thokdély, in 1701. 

Inthe Szent Gyérgy-utca stands the CHAPTER’CATHEDRAL, 
an ancient Gothic building, which in the 17" century was rebuilt 
by the Jesuits and internally decorated with rich stuccos. From 
1570 to 1679 it was used by the Evangelists (Ijutherans) and from 
1682 to 1781 by the Jesuits. The main altar-piece was painted by 
Altomonde (1657-1745). The college (the present Chapter house) 
maintained by the Jesuits is situated next to the church and was 
built in 1688. 

The simple Evangelic church is in the Templom-utca and was 
built in 1782; its well proportioned steeple was erected in 1862. 
A few very pretty pieces of silversmiths’ work belonging to the church 
sutvived from the 17 century. 

In crossing the Ikva bridge from the city we reach the CHURCH 
OF THE HOLY GHOST, built in the 14 century, from which time, 
however, only fragments remained (for instance, stairs, tower); it was 
rebuilt in the second half of the 18t® century. Its interior is decorated 
with wall paintings by Stephen Dorfmeister (somewhat damaged). 

The small ST. JOHN’S CHURCH in the Bécsi-utca was built 
in 1474 in Gothic Style, on the site of a former church. (On the 
fourth pillar is a statue of St. John the Baptist.) 

At the end of Szent Mihdly-utca rises the largest church in 
Sopron the ST. MICHAEL PARISH CHURCH in Gothic style with 
a nave flanked by two aisles. Its building commenced in the second 
half of the 13 century but it was not finished until the end of 
the 15 century. The octagonal tower with a gallery round the 
spire is very similar to that of the Benedictine church. The narrow 
transepts were built in the 14" century. In some places on the 
wall ancient frescoes may be seen. It was restored by Francis Storno 
in 1863—1866. 
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Opposite to the south door of the church stand the octagonal 
ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL (in former times used as an ossuary) of the 
second half of the 138 century. It was restored and the interior 
decorated with frescoes by Francis Storno jr. 

In Képezde-utca is the MUNICIPAL MUSEUM with Ernest 
Iauringer, director of the high school, at its head. It is one of the 
richest provincial museums, whose archaeological and ethnographical 
collections are the result of the assiduous work, of Messrs. Louis Bella, 
Rajnard Bruckner and Alois Kugler. It was housed in its present 
premises, the former 
Lenk-villa, in 1913. 


SZEGED 

‘The oldest monu- 
ment in Szeged is the 
13th century tower in 
front ofthenew Votive 
Church, taken from the 
old Baroque church. 
It is a survival of the 
most ancient church of 
Szeged and in its walls 
ate to be found a few 

: Cathedral Square, Szeged, with ancient Church tower. 
old Roman carvings. Arpad-epoch. 
Another mediaeval 
monument is the stately Franciscan church near the railway station 
in the so-called lower town. This has a single nave and a richly 
vaulted ceiling, a fine Baroque entrance door and altars of the same 
period (1726). The vestry contains some interesting objects of art. 
The church of the Minorites is also of the 13th century. 

The buildings of the 19th century were erected after the big 
inundation (1872). The most important of these is the Town Hall 
in a pseudo-Baroque style, the design of Od6n Lechner. The “ Culture 
Palace’ on the Tisza river front, including the City Museum and 
Library, was built to the plans of Steinhardt and Lang in 1896 with 
a facade in Antique style. The city of Szeged has erected its largest 
modern church, the Votive Church, in Roman style in commemora- 
tion of the big inundation. It was designed by Ernd Fork and was 
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consecrated in 1930. In front of this church is the Hungarian St. Mark’s 
square, built to the plans of Béla Rerich, including among the sur- 
rounding edifices the university buildings, the Bishop’s palace, and, 
within its arcaded hall, the national Pantheon with statues of 100 
eminent representatives of the Hungarian nation. The new clinics 
are equipped in accordance with the modern requirements. In the 
Archaeological Institute of the University as well as in the City 
Museum there are interesting relics from the age of the migration, 
excavated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Szeged. The 
Tisza bridge was designed 
by Eiffel, the French 
engineer and constructor 
of the Eiffel tower. 


SZEKESFEHERVAR 


Székesfehérvar was 
the residence of the 
first Hungarian King, St. 
Stephen. Here he founded 
the first CATHEDRAL 
i.e.the first Royal Church. 
Bishop Hartwik wrote 
enthusiastically about it. This church was constructed in the Roman 
style of the first Christian churches. Its walls were covered with 
mosaic and it was preserved in its original form until altered by 
King Béla 3'4, The cathedral was thoroughly renovated during the 
reign of Louis the Great, but fell in ruins in 1601. Henzelmann 
excavated its southern part in 1862 and in 1874 the northern part 
and the apse. It was a Basilica with a nave flanked by two aisles 
and with a semi-circular apse on the east side. 

The construction of the present Cathedral was commenced 
in 1758. It became the episcopal church of the See founded in 1777. 
The mural paintings of the vaulted ceiling were painted by Cymbal ; 
one of them depicts the foundation of the church. The apse is in 
Touis 16 style with a handsome carved door. Of the objects con- 
tained in its treasure, house the reliquary holding the skull of St. 
Stephen, of 1777, a few chalices of the 18** century and a monstrance 





Hospitals on the Tisza Quay, Szeged. 
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should be mentioned. Next to the Cathedral stands the St. Anne 
chapel in Gothic style, the stone-latticed windows of which are of 
the 15') century. 

The dateof construction of the CISTERCIAN TWO TOWERED 
CHURCH is indicated by the date 1751 above the entrance. 
It was designed by Mihaly Grabner. Originally the church was owned 
by the Jesuits and passed later into the possession of the Paulists. 
The main altar-piece is substituted by a large wall painting of fine 
design with lifesize figures, depicting St. John of Nepomuk kneeling 
on the clouds, and beneath him the figures of the benefactors, Baron 
Antal Vdrossy and his wife Amade in MHungarian gala 
costumes. The ceiling of the apse is decorated with a picture of 
the Holy Trinity ; on that of the nave we see St. Stephen dedicating 
the Crown of Hungary to the Virgin Mary, and some missionary 
scenes. The finely carved Rococo movable furnishings of the 
church are the wonderful work of an anonymous Jesuit friar during 
the years 1764—1767. The doors of the cupboards are decorated 
in carved oak relief. The altar-pieces and mural paintings were 
executed by the eminent Austrian fresco painter Kaspar Sambact 
in 1747—1748. 

The mural paintings in the SEMINARY CHURCH, formerly 
owned by the Carmelite Order, are masterpieces of the renowned 
fresco painter Antal Maulpertsch ; the wall painting in the oratory 
is of outstanding artistic merit. 

THE EPISCOPAL RESIDENCE, erected partly on the site 
of the ancient cathedral, was built in Rococo style. 

On the Baroque facade of the TOWN HALL the doorway is 
especially characteristic of the period. 

A church with a separate campanile, in commemoration of 
the late Bishop Ottocar Prohdszka, now being built in classic 
style by Gaspar Fabian will be completed shorthly. 


SZOMBATHELY 


The most important monument of Szombathely, the busy 
capital of the county of Vas, is the stately Cathedral. Its construction 
was commenced by John Szily, Bishop of Szombathely (1799) after 
the foundation of the Bishopric in 1791. The cathedral was designed 
by Menyhért Hefele, architect to the Primate. The Cathedral is a 
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large and very handsome specimen of Rococo architecture and its inte- 
rior gives a particularly striking effect of spaciousness. The wall paint- 
ings were done by Winterhalder, a pupil of Maulpertsch, to the latter’s 
designs (in the Bishop's palace). The cathedral was completed in 1797. 

The structural arrangement of the church is in the form of a 
Latin cross with 3 chapels each side of the nave. The nave and the 
transepts are vaulted, the square is surmounted with a low dome deco- 
rated with a powerful painting by John Winterhalder depicting the 
domed interior of the temple of Jerusalem and the birth and commu- 
nion of the Virgin Mary. 

On the west side of the Széchenyi-tér on the site of the old 
fortress, to the left of the cathedral, stands the unpretentious 
Bishop’s residence. This building also was constructed by John Szily 
to the designs of Menyhért Hefele (whose finest work was the former 
palace of the Primate of Pozsony). Its fine staircase and large hall 
decorated with Maulpertsch’s splendid frescoes deserve special 
mention. In the apartments of the Bishop are a few handsome white 
tile stoves in Iouis XVI style. 

The seminary to the right of the Cathedral, with a plain facade 
(built in 1750) has certain rooms on the second floor decorated with 
frescoes by Dorfmeister (the Four Holy Fathers, 1791). 

The apse of the Dominican Church in $Szt. Marton-utca is in 
Gothic style, whilst its west front was built in 1670. At that time 
Countess Marie Elisabeth Batthyany was the patroness of the church. 

Along the Széll Kalman-utca, leading into the town from the 
railway station, in Dedkliget, stands the Museum and Educational 
Hall of the County of Vas, built to the design of Victor Czigler in 1908. 
On the ground floor to the left is the library, to the right, in three halls, 
are the archaeological collections (the prehistoric group of Velem-Szt.- 
Vid are the richest). On the first floor is a natural history collection. 


TIHANY 


On the most picturesque part of the shore of Jake Balaton, 
on a peninsula covered with hills and dales reaching far into the 
lake, rises the MONASTERY AND CHURCH OF THE BENE- 
DICTINES. King Andrew I. founded this church in 1054, but 
the only remnant of the architecture of the 11 century is the crypt 
of the simple triple nave church. There lies in perpetual sleep the 
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founder king, of the Arp4d Dynasty. His tomb is in the wall on the 
right side. On the site of the church in the Roman age there was 
a four-towered fortified castle. 

The upper part of the church, with a single nave, was built 
on the Roman substructure in the 18 century. 

The fine Baroque entrance doors of the monastery and of the 
church are of the same period. The interior is decorated with altars 
in similar style. The latticed railings of the choir gallery and the 
vestry are made of oak, and the richly carved Rococo furnishings 
are works of art. The interior of the church was last restored in 
1889 and the ceilings are decorated with the frescoes of Kéroly Lotz, 
Bertalan Székely and Lajos Ebner. 


vAC 


On the left bank of the Danube, towards the north, where 
the river turns southwards from its west to east course, stands the 
town of Vac. A few of its monuments are worthy of attention. The 
stately Cathedral with its dome can be seen from aconsiderable distance. 
Its colonnaded facade bears evidence of a classical style. Count Karoly 
Eszterhdzy commenced building it in 1760, but its foundations 
were of such huge dimensions that, when two years later he was 
transferred to Eger, his successor Christopher Migazzi made them 
smaller and the cathedral was finished in 1770. (Length 76 m., height 
68 m., diameter of the dome 19 m.) The mural painting on the 
ceiling of the dome is the work of Antal Maulpertsch (1724—1796). 
The main altar-piece was painted by Joachim Martin Schmidt of 
Krems in 1724, the stone balustrade separating the chancel is in 
Italian Renaissance style and is identical with the balustrades found 
in the Buda palace of King Mathias. 

The treasury of the Cathedral was founded by Migazzy. 
The applied art of the 18" century is especially well represented 
therein (chasubles and silversmiths work). 

Next to the Cathedral rises the Episcopal palace, two stories 
high, also built during the episcopate of Bishop Migazzi, to the 
plans of the Viennese architect Maiser and completed in 1774. 

Opposite the entrance to the church stands the HOLY 
TRINITY MONUMENT with fine relief work. It was built in 
1750 and renovated in 1827. 
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The stone gate built by order of Bishop Migazzi to the 
designs of Coneval, the architect of the cathedral, to comme- 
morate the visit of Queen Maria Therese, was erected on the 
road separating the town of Vac from the former Kisvéc. This gate 
is 20 metres high. 


VESZPREM 


A picturesquely situated town 11 kilometres from Lake Balaton. 
In the centre of the town rises the Fortress hill with the oldest relics 
of the place. Fragments of the ancient ROMAN CATHEDRAL, 
were at the final restoration again built into the walls. The apse 
and lower construction is in Gothic style (first half of the 15" century). 
In the vestry a few fine chalices and vestments (chasubles) are 
preserved. 

Near to the cathedral is the GIZELLA CHAPEL, the ground 
floor part of the ancient two-storied fortress chapel. Some capitals 
of the columns, once in the upper part of the chapel, may still be 
seen on the party-wall of the adjacent canonry mansion. Some of 
the roof arches are lancetted, and thus we may place the date of 
its erection at about the 13 century. In its interior the mura 
decorations are particularly worthy of attention; the side walls are 
ornamented with figures of the Apostles. The embossed gilded halos 
above them show the influence of the Byzantine style. It is to be 
regretted that most of the figures were repainted in 1772, two of 
them, however, St. Peter and St. John, are preserved in comparatively 
good condition. They are very interesting examples of the pictorial 
att of the Roman age. The vaulted roof is decorated with keystones 
representing Agnus Dei and also otherwise ornamented 

Built into the wall of the fortress there is a red marble capital 
bearing the date 1476. 

In the vicinity stands the graceful BISHOPS PALACE, in 
Louis XVI. style (with parts in Rococo) of the second half of the 
188 century, designed by Jacob Fellner de Fellenthal (constructor 
of the Lyceum at Eger). In several rooms and in the staircase the 
ceiling is decorated with stucco in Rococo style. The walls of the 
large dining hall are ornamented with coloured and grisaille paint- 
ings ; the ceiling painting of the chapel is Maulpertsch’s work. The 
relics of the chapel include the Italian Renaissance chasuble of 
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Albert Vetesi, Bishop (1467), made of dark cherry-coloured gold- 
brocaded Venetian velvet, bearing on its cross the figures of the 
Virgin Mary, St. John the Baptist, 5t. Paul, Mary Magdalene and 
St. Stephen the Martyr, embroidered in needle-painting under em- 
bossed canopies. It was kept formerly in the treasure of the Cathedral. 

On the square in front of the palace there is a large monument 
of the Holy Trinity set up on a triangular base, bearing the arms 
of Bishop Marton Bird. (1750.) 

In the recently opened MUSEUM the Roman relics are of 
exceptional interest. (For instance, mosaics from Balaca and frag- 
ments of wall paintings in Pompeian style.) The Herend porcelain 
and the ethnographical collection are worth seeing. 

(Charles Csdnyi) 


9. Radisics E.: Hungarv. 


CHAPTER XII 


HUNGARIAN MUSIC 


THE attention of the foreigner arriving in Hungary is, so far as 
Music is concerned, primarily attracted by the fine opera perfor- 
mances and the concerts held in Budapest, and is held by the 
originality and intensive development of the national melodies. 
Opera, being a class of art which requires a great apparatus and 
which in former times was known and fostered chiefly by the nobi- 
lity, became a factor of general culture and education in connection 
with the development of city life. We are indebted to the German 
influence of Emperor Joseph II. for our oldest still existing 
theatre—-the Varszinhdz (Fortress theatre). In this theatre and at 
the same time also from time to time in the temporary theatre opened 
in the Rondella in Pest, strolling actors, and later on more permanent 
companies, leasing the premises, used to give performances in foreign 
languages. It should be mentioned in their favour that at the end 
of the eighteenth century, in addition to playing the Italian operas 
these actors gave all Mozarts’ compositions quite frequently. It is 
generally known that in 1812 the new ‘‘ Budapest Municipal Theatre ’’ 
was opened with Beethovens’ two operas ‘‘ Kénig Stephan der erste 
Wobhltaeter Ungarns’’ (King Stephen the First Benefactor of Hungary) 
and the ‘‘Ruinen von Athen” (The Ruins of Athens) composed for 
this special occasion. It was this theatre which offered opportunities 
for the arranging of concerts at which also Haydn’s Oratories and 
Beethoven’s compositions were played. Hungarian histrionic 
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art, originally started as a national challenge to the foreign companies, 
developed by degrees. The Hungarian National Theatre, opencd 
in 1837, was enabled to hold its own and, by means of the excel- 
lence of its opera performances and the great success of eminent 
Hungarian singers (Mrs. Schodel, Cornelya Holldésy) it attracted the 
public. A vanguard of composers was formed with members such 
as Bartay, Thern, Cs4sz4r and Doppler, achieving successes which 
were surpassed only by Ferenc Erkel, whose works are still on the 
programme of the Opera. As a result of this development the 
opera became separated from the National Theatre and in 1884 moved 
into its magnificient new abode on the Andrassy-ut, built by Nicholas 
Ybl, where the leading works in this class of art (Puccini, Verdi, 
Wagner, etc.) and the pick of our national operas (Emil Abranyi, 
Jené Hubay, Béla Szabados, Erno Dohnanyi, Ede Poldini, Béla Bartok, 
Zoltan Kodaly, etc.) are performed. 

In the orchestral development of our musical life the Hungarian 
Philharmonic Society, established in 1853, has the leading part. 
In the course of its long existence it has sponsored the works of a 
great number of Hungarian composers, among them, to mention 
only a few world-known names, Akos Buttykay, Leo Weiner, Erné 
Dohnanyi, Béla Bartok, Zoltan Kodaly and a number of other out- 
standing musicians. 

Our folk-songs, which are played by gipsy orchestras in all 
kinds of places, deserve special attention. The gipsies, being endowed 
with great musical talent, have for many centuries specialised in 
music, a career most suitable to their love of liberty and mobility 
—and have become very popular with Hungarians. They seem 
to be the privileged trustees of Hungarian music, so much so that 
Hungarian folk songs are generally identified with gipsy music. 
Their excellent memories enable them to play our oldest songs just 
as well as the latest compositions. Their orchestra consists of a string 
quintett, the soul of which is the first violin or ‘‘ primas’’ leading 
the melody, amplified with cymbal and clarinet. The cymbal in its 
present improved form allows exceptionally quick passages and 
vibrations of the sound, which lends the play of the orchestra a peculiar 
fascination. The gipsies in our national music occupy an eminent 
reproductive role, although they do not altogether lack composing 
talent, such as, for instance, Pista Dank6 at the end of the last cen- 
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tury. The scientific study of our rich store of musical folklore has 
brought to light ancient treasures of melody which give new fertility to 
our musical art. Béla Vikd4r was the initiator of this work of phono- 
graphic collection. [4szl6 Lajtha, Zoltan Kodaly and Béla Barték, 
have displayed great activity not only in making rich collections 
of melodies, but have also created new classics by the elaboration 
of the same. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that many performances 
of orchestral and chamber music, educational concerts and perfor- 
manices of light music by smaller orchestras are given. The latest 
technical achievement, the wireless, also adds to the cultivation 
of music, and, keeping in view the varied tastes of its audience, 
broadcasts orchestral concerts, artistic solos and national songs to 
listeners in all parts of the world. Our musical instruction is able 
to satisfy the most critical requirements and our Academy of Music in 
particular has produced a great number of reproductive artists of 


international repute. 
(Charles Isoz) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE HUNGARIAN VILLAGE AND ITS ART 


THE gay flower gardens of villages cannot flourish by the efforts 
of their owners alone, nature also has a word in their development 
and in the limitation of their possibilities. The co-operation of man 
with nature produces and develops the village in accordance with 
the natural possibilities and the economic circumstances, habits and 
traditions inherent in the people. 

The peculiar effect of these combined creative factors can 
nowhere in Europe be studied more closely or in greater variety 
than on the comparatively small territory of former Hungary, 
bounded by the Carpathian mountains, where the great Plain is 
encircled by gently rolling hills leading up to the mountain zone 
and then to the pine-grown snow-capped peaks of Alpine character. 
On this territory of such exceptional variety, a wreath of mixed 
nationalities had been bound by history around the central Magyar 
population. 

In this enclosed great melting pot of peoples, the most inter- 
esting and most instructive is perhaps the Magyar group. 

Beginning our observations in the centre of the Magyar 
population on the Great Hungarian Plain, our eye is caught by the 
peculiar mud-buildings of this treeless landscape, reminding us 
of the arid countries of the Eastern Continent. Houses are built 
of sun dried bricks with beautifully arched porches, all whitewashed. 
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The walls of the rooms are also snow-white, whitewashed at least 
twice a year, with a large open fireplace over a square hard-baked 
clay foundation in the hall. The inner room is heated by a huge 
stove of bee-hive shape, two or three metres high, divided into 
parts by ridges and opening into the hall, whence it is heated, 
in the absence of wood, by straw. The lowest ridge round the stove, 
at the level of a chair, is broad and in winter the people sit here 
to warm themselves. Also the roof is provided by the surrounding 
fields, consisting, as it does, of thatch which in its construction 
reflects the love of neat- 
ness acquired during a 
thousand years of prac- 
tice. The fine, carved 
_ oaken doors still existing 
in former marsh-oak dis- 
tricts are evidence of the 
wood-carving industry of 
a great past. At the 
Eastern and Northern 
corners of the Plain the 
att of wood-carving seen 
in wooden fences, eaves, 
gable-ends, etc. becomes 
even more important. 
In certain districts of the Transdanubian counties another 
extreme is noticed: stone here, there and everywhere. Houses, 
fences, neat vineyard cellars, stables, stalls and barns are all built 
of stone with vaults reminiscent of the characteristic Roman arches 
of the Middle Ages, the front of the building being decorated with 
plaster reliefs. Here straw is not used as fuel and the stoves are 
built of concave green, brown or red tiles joined by projecting edges ; 
but these stoves are heated from outside the room. The Trans- 
danubian counties are the home of the, in olden times so famous, 
so-called ‘“‘Smoke-halls’’ containing the open fire-place. To prevent 
the smoke issuing from them from entering the other rooms each 
toom has a separate door to the courtyard. The black walls of the 
smoky kitchen are decorated by means of stars cut from potato 
slices which form white patches on the smoky walls. There we see 





Matyé wedding, Mezdékévesd. 
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also facades of Baroque style, especially in the counties of Gyér and 
Sopron. 

The counties of Somogy, Zala and Baranya are districts 
where in former times wooden buildings were the rule, and remnants 
of them are preserved in the ornamentally carved and painted 
wooden facades. In the county of Zala we find a great number of 
wooden belfries. North of the Great Plains, the home of the ‘‘ Paléc”’ 
Magyars, wooden buildings were general, as also in the entire lower 
Carpathian region. Their complicated smoke-retaining stoves formed 
a special type, yet they 
were to some extent 
similar to the huge stoves 
alsoused as sleeping places 
in the Northern Slav dis- 
tricts. The most beautiful 
edifices of the lower 
Carpathian region are 
found in Transylvania, 
particularly in the Székely 
districts. The Székelys 
were great masters of 
wooden construction, and 
excelled in the building 
of wooden belfries, bridges Dance of the ‘“Levente’’. 
and churches which, how- 
ever, like so many other remains of the former cultural assets of the 
Hungarians, can now only be seen in Rumanian villages. These were 
built in the Gothic style and were ornamented with fine towers and 
turrets. This art of construction could only have been acquired by this 
people in Transylvania. The Transylvanian wooden church is a 
special type of European church construction. Just as the 
style and lines of the all-stone buildings and fences in the villages 
along the Northern shore of the beautiful Lake Balaton, the Hungarian 
sea, ate of a surprisingly local character, so is a distinct local style 
and character expressed also in the nearly four metres high, taste- 
fully carved and, recently, painted, Székely gates in the wooden 
fences surrounding the wooden houses; wonders of Hungarian 
timber construction, in which the traditional ornamentation is. 
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mixed with West-European elements of style. The oldest specimens 
are from the year 1670. 

No less varied is the internal equipment of the houses. Their 
most conspicuous characteristic is their gayness of colour. An in- 
exhaustible variety of flowers is painted on a foundation the colour 
of which differs according to the district. The most frequent founda- 
tion colours are: brown, white, and especially green and blue. 
The flower, as almost in every style of Hungarian ornamentation, 
is depicted in bunches 
or bushes. The chief 
ornament of the house 
from the point of view 
of its mistress is the 
made-up bed, ladenwith 
pillows and other bed- 
ding up to the ceiling. 
The pillows and sheets 
with their wonderfully 
rich patterns beautifully 
embroidered—especially 
in former times—are 
prominent proofs of the 
Hungarians’ love of and 
skill in the handicraft of embroidery and of their inventive ability 
in this art. 

Alongside the furniture of the Hungarian peasant houses, 
their treasured embroideries and the various products of the weaving 
looms, there is another branch of national peasant art of no less 
importance, namely the peasant ceramic industry. Specimens are 
seen here and there on the walls, sometimes in whole series, mainly 
in Transylvania, in as many characteristic varieties as there are 
dialects and ethnical groups in Hungary. These ceramic products, 
mostly plates and dishes, are in respect of shape and ornamentation 
and the discreet mixing of colours not in the least behind the 
Hungarian art of embroidery. Just as in the embroidery, beyond 
one or two favourite animals, stag or bird, there is nothing but 
flower designs wherever we look. There seems to be a definite 
aversion to any natural conception or the individual depicting of 





Mat-maker of Tapé. 
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Peasant’s Coat, Bihar. National costume of Sarkd6z. 





Ceramic worker (potter) Mezétur. National costumes, Mezék6vesd. 
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the object, as if the artist deliberately wished to preserve the artificial 
style of the nomad peoples of the Eastern plains, heedless of the 
individual, retaining the optimistic point of view expressed in their 
preference for colours and invented forms. The same impression is 
made by the small plastic art of the Hungarian shepherds, a solitary 
art in Europe, produced, of course, not in metal or stone, but in 
wood. Matrixes (moulds) carved in wood, were the foundation also 
of the small plastic art during the migration of peoples, which 
explains the tracery found on the early products of metallurgy. 

Perhaps this ancient traditional technical skill accounts for 
the still existing wood-carving talent of the Hungarians. Walking 
sticks, salt-cellars, shuttles, spinning 
wheels, bowls, cups, whip-handles, 
head-boards (of graves), gates, doors, 
tools, yokes and hundreds of other 
objects are all evidence thereof. 

We assume that the traditions 
of the shepherds explain the great 
technical development and skill dis- 
played in the ornamentation of leather 
and horn work, also a solitary art 
in Europe. 

We have not yet mentioned the 

Peasants wont hand beauty of the national costumes worn 
embroidery. by the inhabitants of the Hungarian 

villages on holidays, in church, at 

weddings or on other exceptional occasions, although their every 
day wear does not much differ from the clothes worn by the average 
European. Especially the women’s clothing shows a gaily coloured 
splendour of great variety, particularly as regards the outer garments. 
In this they differ from the surrounding Slovaks, who show a similar 
variety and magnificence in their underwear. Designs, colours, 
woven, embroidered and openworked linen, cloth and leather gar- 
ments are shown in the villages on certain occasions in a magni- 
ficence and variety unparallelled anywhere else on a similarly small 
territory. We wish particularly to emphasize two original Hungarian 
craftsmen viz: the Hungarian furrier and the tailor of Hungarian 
peasants’ coats, who, in view of their great skill in cutting and sewing 
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outer garments and over- 
coats worn by the country 
people, and the artistic 
embroidery and varied 
stitches of the national 
design with which such 
garments are trimmed, 
deserve a prominent place 
in Hungarian national art. 
They are past masters of 
the Hungarian plane- 
decoration, the inventors, 
heirs and devisors of the 
most original and pure 
Hungarian decorative art. They are the exponents of the Hungarian 
art of ornamentation whose works have attracted and irresistibly 
conquered also the neighbouring peoples of other races. 

The homogenity of the population of the Hungarian villages, 
with their indigenous art, is one of the most original, individual 
and versatile among the European peoples. In decorative art, in 
music and dancing, an encouragement of individual initiative and 
skill, of modifications according to the mood of the moment, of 
simplification and embel- 
lishment, is offered to an 
extent that exists among 
hardly any other Euro- 
pean peoples. This, in 
addition to the beauty 
and fertility of the coun- 
try, explains the unequal- 
led variety of the mani- 
festations of Hungarian 
art. In this variety, how- 
ever, theattentive observ- 
er will quickly detect a 
basic unity and harmony, 
even as he will find a 
unity behind the various Homespun of Mezékévesd. 





Lace making at Kiskunhalas. 
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dialects of the Hungarian language. The same spirit reigns over 
Hungarian music and dancing, irrespective of the degree and 


measute of variation from the original themes. 
(Kdroly Visky) 





Szeged slippers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A FEW WORDS ON HUNGARIAN 
LITERATURE 


THE literature of a country is governed at least as much by the 
language as by the ideas and sentiments expressed by it, which 
all have a mysterious impenetrable correlation. 

The medium of our literature is an Eastern language of 
Asiatic origin, which after a thousand years in the Fastern corner 
of Europe, at its Western gateway, still maintains its original character 
and strength. 

The first impression gained by a foreigner listening to Hun- 
garian is that it is absolutely unintelligible. A German listening 
to English, Swedish or Dutch, might perhaps gain an idea of the 
subject spoken about. The same applies to a Frenchman meeting 
an Italian, Spaniard or Portuguese. Even the Slavs may find certain 
points of contact with German or French, although it requires 
very thorough philological knowledge to recognize such words as have 
a common radical. All these languages are members of the same 
group i. e. the group of the Indogermanic languages. 

Our language is not related to the Indogermanic languages. 
It stands isolated in their midst. It is an offshoot of the Finnish- 
Ugrian branch of the Ural-Altaian language group. The people 
with whom we are in linguistic affinity and with whom in ancient 
times we lived in close mental and intellectual contact, have been 
torn away from us by the storms of history. Such people are, in the 
North, the Finns, who have presented the world with the Kalevala 
and in the South the Turks, who wander in the rose garden of the 
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fairy tales. Our language is approximately in the same relation 
with theirs as German with English and French with Italian. 

If the foreigner continues to listen to the rhythm of the Hunga- 
rian language he will notice that the accent is always put on the 
first syllable, the pronunciation is decided and hard but the even 
modulation of the vowels and consonants renders the language 
melodious. It is somewhat difficult to give an idea of the richness 
of alanguage to anyone not initiated in its mysteries. Here we would 
mention one example only. By means of formative syllables (prefixes 
and suffixes) our verbs are able to express the specific movements 
of the action: the beginning, the suddennes, the frequency, etc. 
For instance : csavarni : means to twist, to turn; csavarint : he twists, 
turns quickly ; csavargat : he twists and turns often in succession ; 
csavavodik : he turns, twists himself; csavarog: he twists himself 
or turns for some length of time, or he roams about; csavartat: 
he causes someone to turn and twist; csavartalak : I twisted or 
turned vou. As will be seen from these examples it is possible by 
changing or adding one or two syllables to express different move- 
ments and variations of an action which in most other languages 
would require three or four words. 

The latest Hungarian dictionary issued by our Academy of 
Science contains 122,067 words. This language is spoken by eleven 
million people on the territory of former Hungary and its dialects 
are not so distinctive that Hungarian-speaking people cannot under- 
stand each other. A French statistical report states that of the 
(20 living languages spoken in Europe Hungarian takes the 11th 
place in regard to the number of people by whom it is spoken and 
of the 1500 languages known throughout the world it is entitled 
to the 29th place. 

The oldest written records of our language reach back as far 
as the 9th and 138 centuries. In every age, such as the Renaissance, 
the era of Chivalry, the Reformation and other stages of civilisation 
our literature has found its authors, poets and philosophers. At Buda, 
sister city to Pest,—-together the present city of Budapest—books 
were printed as early as 1473. Jdnos Cseri of Apdca, born in Trans- 
sylvania, a pupil of Descartes, wrote his books of philosophy in 
Magyar, the national language of Hungary, in 1653, at atime 
when every scientist and author, except Cartesius, used the inter- 
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A page from a handwritten book from the library of King Mathias 
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national Latin language. In the 19*4 century Ferenc Kazinczy initiated 
a movement for the reformation of the Magyar language which 
stands unique in its effect and in its social reverberations. This move- 
ment lasted for nearly a whole century and, fed by the vocabulary 
of the people, rendered the language even more smooth and pliable, 
so that it is now able to reproduce without any loss the slightest 
shades of meaning in Western European literature. Our children 
read the works of Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe, Pushkin, etc. in Hun- 
garian translated into poems just as artistic as the original. 

We cannot here presume to give even a sketch of the develop- 
ment of our literature, its current of ideas or its leading exponents. 
It would not be possible. In the past, and also now, every literary 
direction and style has found its representative in our literature, 
beginning with classicism and romanticism to the impressionist and 
futurist. Nor can we deal with our many centuries old folk-songs 
and ballads, which are still alive on the lips of the people. We must 
also renounce the discussion of our great pioneers whose charm is 
rooted in the original soil of our language as, for instance, Mihdly 
Vérésmarty (1800—1855), who raised our poetry to an European 
standard, or Jdnos Arany (1817—1882) the magical master of lan- 
guage, a great soul who could reach unfathomed dephts, representing 
perfection itself. We will merely refer to a few of those who are 
more or less approachable through the medium of translations and 
point out some of their works. 

The name of Sdndor Petdfi (1823—1849) is that best known 
abroad. This peasant boy, who at the age of 26 died on the battle- 
field, fighting against the Austrian Imperial Army, is the prodigy, 
the everlasting glory of our literature. In him virgin force, 
charm, fresh and direct observation, naive disposition and mature 
mirth incorporated in one person. An inexplicable phenomenon of 
nature. It was not without reason that his contemporaries compared 
him with Homer, and Carlyle with Goethe, or that Hermann Grimm 
described him as ‘‘ one of the greatest poets of all nations’’ and that 
Heine said ‘‘ he has no equal in Germany ’’. He is indeed a prodigy 
even when judged by world standards. (Selected Lyrics, New York 1912. 
The Apostle, New York 1912.) N. P. Endre Ady (1877—1919) the adored 
and popular champion of modern lyric poetry, who, with his powerful 
temperament and irrepressible individuality took the role of Baudelaire 
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and Verlaine in our literature. (German, French and English trans- 
lations of poems of Andrew Ady, by Paul Laszlé, Paris 1925.) 

Imre Maddch (1823—1908) wrote ‘“‘ The Tvagedy of Man” 
a thought-compelling dramatic poem, and a classic programme piece 
of the Hungarian theatres, a philosophic treasure of the Hungarians, 
as is Faust of the Germans. Adam and Eve, the two chief personages 
fall into a deep slumber in the Garden of Eden and in the scenes 
following they dream and act the tragedies of history. Of our living 
dramatists Ferenc Molndy is known the world over by his modern, 
clever plays. (Plays of Molnar, London, 1928.) 

Maurice Jokai (1825—1904) was the creator of Hungarian 
novels. His richly coloured language, his narrative talent of Eastern 
ampleness and friendly joviality opens the gate of an enchanted 
garden to the reader. (Black Diamonds, New York 1896; Eyes 
like the Sea, Lawrence, Irondon 1894 ; A Hungarian Nabob, Doubleday, 
New York 1899; Midst the Wild Carpathians, Jarrold, London.) Kalman 
Mikszdth (1849—1910), a master of the lyric prose of realism and 
melancholy, a classic sculptor of Hungarian figures of a bygone days. 
(The good people of Palécz, Dean and Son, London 1890 ; St. Peter’s 
Umbrella, Jarrold, Iondon 1906.) Ferenc Herczeg, the keen-eyed, 
clever sketcher of the middle class; novelist and playwright. His 
plays are constantly on the programme of our theatres. Jend Heltat, 
poet and novelist, is a master of quiet, profound irony. (Csdrdas, 
Cape, London 1932.) Sigmund Moricz, novelist, an individual 
artist of realistic narrative. (The torch, Knopf, New York 1931.) 
Cecil Tormay an authoress full of psychological subtlety. (An out- 
law’s diary, Allan and Co., London 1923.) Mihdly Babits, a leading 
exponent of new poetry, novelist. (W. Loew : Modern Magyar Liirics 
1926.) Frigyes Karinthy, caused a great sensation with his original, 
daring satire. Dezsd Hosztoldnyi, one of the leading personalities 
in new poetry, novelist. (The Bloody Poet, New York, 1927; Nero, 
Gollancz, London 1928.) Lajos Zilahy, dramatist and novelist, deals 
mostly with questions of the day. (Two Prisoners, London 1931.) 
Several foreign anthologies include our modern lyric poets. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


BOOKS AND THE PRESS 


ONE of the most illuminating facts in the history of Hungarian 
civilisation is that the first Hungarian printing press, at Buda, began 
its activity about the year 1472. The first printed book, the ‘‘Chronica 
Hungarorum’’ was published in 1473. This printing press was 
established by Andreas Hess who was invited to come to Hungary by 
L4szl6 Karai, the Vice Chancellor of King Mathias Corvinus. 
The importance of this date in the history of our culture will be 
understood when it is realised that barely 31 years had passed 
after the introduction of printing by Johann Gutenberg of Mainz 
before the technique of book printing was established also in Hun- 
gary, which thus was in advance of Spain and even England. (The 
first printed book—a Bible of 42 lines—was published in Germany 
1450 and the first in Italy in 1465, in France in 1470, in Spain 
in about 1475 and in England in 1476.) 

The general founding of printing presses, however, started in 
Hungary during the first half of the 16th century under the influence, 
primarily, of the reformation, while it was later supported by the 
counter-reformation. Owing to the fact that between the years 1526 
and 1541 the Osman invasion from the south overwhelmed not only 
the entire central territory of Hungary but reached even her heart, 
the capital of the country, these centres of spiritual progress could 
only be established in the free districts. In the course of about 
fifty years we find evidence of printing presses in all the important 
towns of Hungary. (Nagyszeben 1529, Brasso 1534, etc.) The last 
in the 16 century was the University Press founded in 1578 and 
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A page from the first book printed in Hungary. (Chronica” Hungarorum 1473.) 
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managed by the Jesuits. This had the longest life of all the early 
establishments. About the middle of the 18 century, after the 
dissolution of the Jesuit order this establishment was transferred 
to Buda, where its activities were continued until recently, when 
the works were again removed to the Pest side. 

The Hungarian newspaper has roots reaching back as far 
as the war for liberty under Ferenc Rakoczi II. At that time, 
for the truthful information of foreign countries, at the desire of 
Prince Rakéczi, General Antal Eszterhdzy issued from 1705 to 1711 
a publication in Latin called ‘‘Mercurius Hungaricus”’ or ‘‘Mercurius 
Veridicus Ex Hungaria’’. This was, however, not published at regular 
intervals but adapted itself to events and was printed in the towns of 
Kassa, Ldcse and Bartfa at various periods. The first Latin weekly 
paper entitled ‘‘Nova Posoniensis’’ was published in 1721, edited by 
Mathias Bel, and was followed in 1764 by the first German paper, the 
“Pressburger Zeitung”’’. It isinteresting to note thatin the 18thcentury, 
in 1716, there was also a publication in Italy called ‘“‘Diario Ordinatio 
d’Ungheria” treating primarily of Hungarian affairs. 

Finally the first Hungarian journal ‘‘Magyar Hirmondo”’ was 
started in Pozsony on January 1st 1780, published by Ferenc Agoston 
Packo of Pozsony, the owner of a printing press, and edited by Mathias 
Rath. At first it had 318subscribers. Among other foundations of 
newspapers we must record that of the first Hungarian periodical 
printed abroad, the ‘‘Bécsi Magyar Kurir’’ (Hungarian Courier of 
Vienna) in 1870 and of the ‘‘Magyar Mercurius”’ in 1878, the first 
Hungarian newspaper published in Budapest. Daily newspapers were 
started at a later period, in 1844, immediately prior to the war of 
independence fought against Austria. The first of these is the still 
existing ‘‘Pesti Hirlap’’. 

The censorship was abolished on March 15th 1848 in conse- 
quence of a great movement of the youth of the country in connection 
with the war of independence, and Press-Law XVIII of 1848 the 
the codification of the absolute liberty of the press. 

After the conclusion of the Hungarian war of independence 
the Austrian military censorship was enforced and prohibited all 
newspapers except the official ‘‘Magyar Hirlap’’. In 1850 the ‘‘ Pesti 
Naplo”’ was again allowed to be published and from that time on 
all newspapers, one after the other, reappeared subject to previous 
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censorship. In 1866 the censorship was abolished and in 1867 the 
Press-Law XVIII of 1848 again came in toforce. Development then 
began with great vigour. In 1873 a total of 201; in 1879, 324; in 
1882, 571; in 1886, 516; in 1894, 868, and in 1910, 1823 periodicals 
of all kinds were published in Hungary. After the treaty of Trianon 
and during the revolution this number dropped to 628. Since then, 
however the vitality of the country has given an impetus to progress 
exceeding even the previous rate of development. 

During the great war censor- 
ship was again introduced. The revo- 
lution of 1918 cancelled it, replacing 
it by irresponsible. terrorism. The 
five months of Bolshevik terrorism 
subdued the press, stopping every 
newspaper except the Népszava, and 
established new official Bolshevik 
journals. During the Roumanian 
occupation following the rule of 
communism most of the former 
newspapers were again published, 
of course under Roumanian censor- 
ship, and afterwards the Counter- 
revolution exercised censorship for 
a short time. With the restoration 
of normal conditions the new press eae, 
law No. XIV of 1914 was reintro-  jjiprary of the Monastery of Zirc. 
duced and has since been in force. 

The latter law regulates: a) Police supervision of the press ; 
6) legal responsibility of the press; c) legal relations between the 
publishers and editors of periodicals; d) exceptional regulations in 
the case of war ; ¢) compulsory copies ; /) criminal actions and offen- 
ces committed by the press; g) jurisdiction in legal proceedings in 
press matters. 

In the year 1920 the stipulations of the press law regarding 
the establishment of new periodicals were suspended; in virtue of 
Government decree No. 4578/1920. M. E. this is subject to a permit 
issued by the Prime Minister. The changing of the title of a news- 
paper or periodical is subject to special permit as also is transfer 
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of ownership. Press products of non-periodical character, i.e. publications 
issued at an interval of more than 30 days, are not subject to 
such permits. 

The number of the leading newspapers in Budapest is 20; 
in the provinces 48. The most important are: 


Editor Responsible 
in chief: Editor : 
AZ EST 54, Rak6éczi-ut Andor Mikl6s Sandor Xemény 
BUDAPESTI HIRLAP 5. Jézsef-kérut Emil Nadaényi Béla Pogany 
ESTI KURIR 11. Vadasz-utca Karoly Rassay IL. Maros 
FRISS UJSAG 4. Szobi-utca Zsigmond Lanyi Dezsé Erdés 
MAI NAP 34. Vilmos csaszar-ut Andor Szakacs 
MAGYAR HIRLAP 10. Aradi-utca Dezs6 Rooz 
MAGYARORSZAG 54, Rakéczi-ut Andor Mikl6s Magyar Elek 
MAGYARSAG 8. Aradi-utca Istvan Milotay Endre Radnai 
NEMZETI UJSAG 10. Honvéd-utca Laszl6 Téth 
NEUES POLITISCHES 
VOLKSBLATT 4. Szobi-utca Raditz Kocsis 

NEPSZAVA 4. Conti-utca Farkas Istvan 
8 ORAI UJSAG 5. Jézsef-kérut Emil Naddnyi Tibor Térs 
PESTER LLOYD 12, Maria Valéria-u. Jozsef Vészi Ernéd Deutsch 
PESTI HIRI,AP 78. Vilmos csdsz4r-ut Ottd Légrady Gusztav Lenkey 
PESTI NAPLO 54, Rakoczi-ut Andor Miklés Sandor Mester 
UJ BARAZDA 5. Jézsef-korut Zoltan Trocsanyi 
UJ LAP 10. Kinizsi-utca Jézsef Hivatal 
UJ NEMZEDEK 10. Honvéed-utca Jozsef Cavallier 
UJSAG 10. Aradi-utca Béla Agai 


Daily journals of a general economic character; a) in Buda- 
pest 4, b) in the provinces 1. Political weekly and monthly perio- 
dicals a) in Budapest 40, b) in the provinces (once or more a week, 
bi-monthly or monthly publications) 141. Official journals and 
gazettes : a) in Budapest 30, b) in the provinces 20. Periodicals dealing 
with literature, art and criticism: a) in Budapest 26, b) in the pro- 
vinces 9. Social periodicals : in Budapest and the provinces together 46. 
Childrens’ journals: in Budapest and the provinces 40. Comic 
papers: in Budapest 3. Scientific periodicals: a) Budapest 113, 
b) in the provinces 12. Religious papers : a) In Budapest 61, 0) in the 
provinces 45. Sports journals: a) In Budapest 31, 5) in the pro- 
vinces 10. Technical journals: a) In Budapest 350, 6) in the pro- 
vinces 48. 


(A. Kun—Elemer Radisics) 


CHAPTER XVI. 
EDUCATION 


IN Hungary there is a general compulsory school attendance 
commencing with the completion of the sixth year; but the State 
also instructs children from three to six years of age in Kindergartens. 
(The first Kindergarten in Hungary was opened in 1828.) As an 
example of the social progress made in recent years, it should be 
mentioned that the Kindergartens have lately been equipped as 
day nurseries where poor children are provided with lunch. 


TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Compulsory school attendance was first introduced in 1868. 
On reaching the age of six, children are for six years compelled to 
attend a primary school and for a further three years—if they do not 
proceed to a more advanced school—a training school qualifying 
for some trade. In larger villages there are also independent agri- 
cultural training schools (51 in all) with farms of 20 cadastral yokes 
where, by theoretical and practical courses, modern methods of 
farming are taught. The school year lasts ten months but in the 
case of farmers’ children it may be shortened by two months. 
Recently 7th and 8th classes have been opened in many of the primary 
schools, although, owing to the prevailing difficult economic con- 
ditions, the draft bill enforcing the formation of primary schools 
of eight classes has not been debated in Parliament. 

The primary schools are maintained by the State, by muni- 
cipalities or communities, by parishes (voluntary schools), or by 
private parties. In places where existing schools are not sufficient 
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the local authorities are obliged to provide the necessary primary 
schools. Parish schools have a wide autonomy, enjoying the rights 
of public schools without any special permit, the certificates issued 
by them being accepted by the State. In such schools supervision 
is exercised by the Royal Inspector of Schools. In 1929—1930 there 
were 6826 primary schools, of which 1190 were state-, 791 municipal- 
and 162 private schools, whilst the rest were parish schools. 

Since the war education in Hungary has made rapid progress. 
In the last ten years 711 new primary schools have been established 
and the number of teachers has increased by 20%. During the last 
four years the State has spent 50 million pengoe on the building 
of 3500 schools and 1500 dwellings for teachers.and under the national 
school building programme a further 3100 schools and 1300 teachers’ 
dwellings are yet to be built. Of the children subject to compulsory 
schoo] attendance 96% to 97% are now at school. 

The mother tongue of one tenth of the population of present 
Hungary is not Hungarian. The patron of the school has the right 
to determine the language of tuition. In the State schools the 
language of tuition is fixed by the Minister of Education at the 
request of the local authorities, the governing council of the city 
(or town) or village in question, or at the request of the parents 
of 40 children. There are schools in which the language of tuition 
is that of the national minority in the district and where Hungarian 
is taught merely as a subject of instruction for a few hours a week. 
In other schools the language of the national minority and Hun- 
garian are taught for an equal number of hours. Parents have the 
unrestricted right to send their children to schools of any language 
or character at their option. 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


The middle or secondary schools are attended by pupils who 
have graduated from the fourth class of the primary school. The 
curriculum of the middle schools consists of four annual courses 
the aim of which is to provide pupils with a general education of a 
practical nature. These schools qualify for the lower clerical positions 
and give the preliminary qualification necessary for admittance to 
colleges or to a technical school. Owing to the expenses of main- 
tenance there are fewer parish schools of this type than primary 
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schools. Of the 425 middle schools 180 are State schools, 111 com- 
munal and 27 private ; 99 are parish middle schools. The fees charged 
in these schools are very moderate. The Act of 1897 on middle 
schools lays great stress on practical training while for the purpose 
of practical education in agricultural subjects the boys schools must 
be provided with at least two cadastral yokes of arable land. 


COLLEGES 


The forerunners of the present colleges were the so-called 
‘“‘gymnasia’’, with Latin as the language of tuition, established 
at the Reformation period. The ‘“‘ Ratio educationts’’ (1777) details 
the school curriculum and the methods of supervision. Included 
in the curriculum were geography, history and humanistic subjects. 
The Hungarian law admits two types of college viz: the ‘‘ Gymna- 
sium ’’, consisting of an eight years course in which the Latin lan- 
guage is taught from the beginning, German from the third and 
Greek from the fifth year onward; the ‘‘ Real’’ or ‘‘ Modern ”’ 
college (also of eight years duration) in which the German and French 
languages are taught and Latin is omitted. As a third type of college 
the Law of 1924 introduced the so-called ‘‘ Real Gymnasium ”’ widely 
known abroad. In these schools the German language is taught from 
the first year, Latin from the third and—instead of Greek—from 
the fifth year another foreign language is taught. <All three types 
of schools qualify for any high school (University) on matriculation 
after the successful completion of the eight year. 

In Hungary the first girls’ secondary school (Burgerschule) 
was established in 1868, and, in 1875, the first middle school of 
six annual classes for the daughters of the upper middle class ; these 
schools, however, did not qualify for any profession. The only 
profession then open to women was that of a school teacher. In 1897, 
however, the philosophic and medical faculties of the University 
wete opened to women and, following this, several girls’ colleges 
were established. In the colleges maintained by the State there is 
an annual fee of 40°— pengo for boys or girls. 


UNIVERSITIES 


In the Middle Ages there were only three Hungarian univer- 
sities viz: at Pécs, Obuda and Pozsony. About the middle of the 
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14th century, at short intervals, several universities were established 
in Central Europe and Pope Orban V, by Charter issued in 
Avignon on September Ist 1367, granted the request of King Louis 
the Great of Hungary, that a University be set up at Pécs. The 
new institution received the same rights as those given to the Uni- 
versity in Vienna. The University at Pécs was the second in Central 
Europe, being next in succession to that established in Prague in 1348. 
There are data from 1412 regarding the establishment of a University 
at Obuda, and in 1467, with the approval of Pope Paul II, King 
Mathias opened the University at Pozsony (Academia Istropolitana). 
The latter was a complete University with faculties of philosophy, 
medicine, jurisprudence and theology, with the same programme of 
studies as was uniformly accepted at the French, English and German 
universities. 

These three universities were, however, not of lengthy duration 
nor did that founded by Stephen Bathory at Kolozsvar (opened 
by the Emperor Joseph II in 1786) or another established by Benedek 
Kichy, Bishop of Kassa, in 1657 have a long life. 

At the time of the great religious movements produced by 
the counter reformation Péter Pazmany established in 1635 at Nagy- 
szombat the oldest existing Hungarian University. When Pope 
Clement XIV dissolved the Order of Jesuits, it was transferred by 
Queen Maria Therese to Buda, the centre of the country, in 1777. 
Act XIX of 1848 placed the University of Budapest under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Public Education. At the time of its foundation 
the establishment had three professors ; to day the number of profes- 
sors exceeds one hundred while there are several hundred lecturers. 
The number of students exceeds 6000. 

The second Hungarian University was established at Kolozsvar 
in 1872, but, as the Treaty of Trianon cut off Kolozsvar from Hungary, 
after a short sojourn in Budapest in 1920, it was permanently transfer- 
ted to Szeged. (It has 60 professors and 1500 students.) 

A University consisting of two faculties: philosophy and 
jurisprudence was founded at Pozsony in 1777. For the same reason 
as that obtaining in the case of Kolozsvar, it has been transferred 
to Pécs (with 50 professors and 1300 students). 

The University of Debrecen was established after the great 
war in succession to the college founded at Debrecen in 1588. 
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Since the war the Hungarian Government has paid great 
attention to the proper housing of the provincial universities. The 
buildings of the universities at Szeged and Debrecen, however, are 
not yet completed. All four universities have faculties of juris- 
prudence, philosophy and medical science with theology faculties 
in Budapest for Roman Catholics, in Debrecen for Calvinists and 
in Pécs for Lutherans. The organisation of the Hungarian universities 
is in general identical with those of Germany. 

Finally, by Act XXX of 1920, the faculty of the science of 
political economy was organised. Actually it is a separate economic 
university with four differ- 
ent groups viz: universal 
political economy, agri- 
culture, commerce and 
consular-diplomatic. The 
number of studentsis1200. 

The political eco- 
nomy course occupies one 
year, and to this course 
only graduates of a high 
school are admitted. The 
number of professors is 
40 and that of students 
1500. The Institutum 
Geometricum, founded in 
1782, was the basis of the present Technical University (College of 
Engineering) which, however, did not develop into a real university 
until the seventies of the last century. Five faculties: architecture, 
civil engineering, machine engineering, chemistry and general engineer- 
ing are arranged in four-year courses. 

In addition to the faculties of Jurisprudence at the univer- 
Sities, there are separate law schools : the Roman Catholic Academy 
of Law at Eger, the Evangelical (Lutheran) at Miskolc and the 
Calvinist at Kecskemét. The degree of Doctor Juris cannot be ob- 
tained at these Academies, but after having attended any of them 
the students may obtain the doctor’s diploma at any university. 

The number of students admitted to the Hungarian universities 
and high schools is restricted (numerus clausus); the number of 
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students admitted to the various faculties is fixed by the Ministe: 
of Education ; their admittance within the fixed number is decided 
by the faculties. This restriction was necessitated by the loss of twc 
thirds of the country and the fact that the majority of the intellectual 
classes of the detached territories took refuge in present Hungary. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the restriction, there is an over-production 
of high school graduates. 


HUNGARIAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS ABROAD 

The College of Collections also includes the scientific institutes 
abroad. These are: I. The Hungarian Institute and the Collegium 
Hungaricum at Rome, recently moved into the stately Palazzo 
Falconiere ; II. The Hungarian Scientific Institute at Constantinople, 
which, however, was compelled to suspend its activities in 1918; 
III. The Collegium Hungaricum in Berlin, (Berlin N. W. 7. Dorotheen- 
strasse 2.) with a library containing about 26,000 volumes ; IV. The 
Hungarian Historical Institute in Vienna, and the Collegicum Hun- 
garicum (VII. Museumstrasse 7). 

The Institute in Rome admits 35, that in Berlin 30, and that 
in Vienna 35 stipendiary scholars and professors per annum. The 
Hungarian Government also grants annual travelling scholarships 
for Hungarian professors and scientists as follows: 20 to France, 
16 to England and 4 to Geneve. 

These grants are made bv the Council of Scholarships, which 
ensures that only the talent and qualifications of each competitor 
are taken into consideration. The Minister reserves to himself only 
the right of veto. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Agricultural Schools. The lower grades of these schools are 
the above mentioned agricultural training schools following the 
primary schools, and the independent agricultural public schools. 

The agricultural public schools admit young men of at least 
17 years of age, graduates of the primary schools. The training 
occupies two annual courses of—in the main—practical instruction 
on farms of two or three hundred cadastral yokes. The same purpose 
is served by the recently established winter agricultural schools 
which give theoretical instruction during two winters whilst in 
summer the pupils may work on their own farms. 
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The lower grade agricultural schools include the foresters’ 
and the vineyardists’ training schools. 

Middle schools. There are five higher grade agricultural schools 
admitting graduates of the fourth year of the middle school The 
course lasts for four years. Most of the pupils are well-to-do small 
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holders. The aim of these schools is the training of expert farmers 
and the provision of a general education. This type of school was 
created after the war and as Hungary is in an almost entirely agri- 
cultural country they are of great importance. Intermediary between 
the middle and the high schools is the Gardening school in Budapest 
(I. Miasszonyunk-titja 45) admitting graduates of the sixth class 
of the middle school. It gives a three years’ course. 

Of the Agricultural Academies the one at Keszthely was opened in 
1797 and that at Magyarovar in 1818, both as private institutes. Today 
these two and another at Debrecen are owned by the State. They 
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give triennial courses ; the students are admitted by matriculation. 
These schools train expert farmers who either farm their own pro- 
perties or act as bailiffs. Each of these academies has its own property. 
That of Magyarévdr consists of 420 cadastral yokes, at Keszthely 
235 cad. yokes and at Debrecen 450 cad. yokes. 

The Veterinary High School in Budapest (VII. Rottenbiller-u. 
23/25) was opened in 1782. Today it has the rank of a University ; 
it gives a four years course and its graduates may obtain the degree 
of Doctor. (Dr. medi- 
cinae veterinariae.) 

The oldest Hunga- 
rian high school of 
economic character is 
the Mining and Forest- 
Engineering High School, 
now at Sopron, estab- 
lished in 1763 by Queen 
Maria Therese at Selmec- 
banya. This was the 
first technical high school 
of mining in Central 
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by many foreigners. This excellently equipped establishment passed 
into the hands of the Czechs in 1919 and its character as a high school 
disappeared. The Hungarian Government has reorganized the same 
high school at Sopron. It gives a four years’ course and has three 
faculties : Mining, metallurgy and forestry. Admittance is permitted 
by matriculation. 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The industrial technical training Act of 1868 decrees the 
systematic instruction of apprentices. The Industrial Act of 1884, 
amended by Act of 1922 ordains the opening of apprentices’ schools 
in every community where there are 40 or more apprentices. Inter- 
mediate industrial training may be acquired in industrial training 
schools and commercial high schools. 
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The three grades of technical training are of equal popularity 
in Hungary. . 


ARTISTS TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The National Musical Academy (Liszt Ferenc-tér 8) established 
in 1875 is an institute of a very high standard, whose world-renowned 
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professors (Eugene Hubay, Ernest Dohndnyi, Led Werner, Imre 
Stef4niai, Eugene Kerpely, Béla Bartok, Zoltan Kodaly, etc.) attract 
many foreign pupils. It has courses of practical training, of pre- 
paratory, and of professional training (violin and piano). To the 
latter two courses only college graduates are admitted. 

The Academy of Theatrical Art (RAkoéczi-ut 21) was established 
in 1865 and consists of three annual courses. Girls of at least 15 and 
boys of 17 years of age possessing the required education are ad- 
mitted. 
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The High School of Fine Arts (Andrassy-uit 71) was opened 
in 1871. Its aim is to qualify talented men and women for independent 
creative work in painting, sculpture and the graphic arts and to 
provide the schools with the required number of teachers of drawing. 
It has four annual courses ; in the first two years the programme 
of teaching is common and only in the third year are two separate 
programmes followed ; one by the artists and the other by candidates 
for the teaching profession. The latter must be high school graduates 
in order to be admitted. 

School of Applied Aris. (Kinizsi-utca 31.) Opened in 1880. 
This has a six years course and admits pupils of the fourth year 
of the middle schools. Its technical branches are : decorative paint- 
ing, graphic art, textile design, decorative sculpture, silversmiths 
work, ceramics and house furnishing. In evening courses crafts- 
men receive systematic theoretical and practical instruction. 


THERAPEUTICAL (MEDICAL) PEDAGOGIC INSTITUTES 


For the education of children suffering from some physical 
or mental defect who cannot be educated with normal children 
there are a number of institutes in Hungary, viz: eight for the 
deaf and dumb; one for children hard of hearing ; and two for the 
blind. In addition to these there are four institutes for the employ- 
ment of the blind, and for mentally defective children there are 
special assisting classes in connection with the primary schools. 
For children of bad morals there are reformatory boarding schools. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE SCHOOLS 


The specially organised supplementary education of the people 
plays an important role in Hungary. The Hungarian ‘ University 
Extension ’’ was organised by the Minister of Public Education 
in 1902 at the Budapest and Kolozsvar universities (the latter now 
belongs to Roumania), whilst the organisation of peoples’ education 
outside the schools is as follows: 

Under the supervision of the Ministry for Public Education 
every municipality forms a committee for extra scholastic popular 
education in connection with district committees of the same nature. 
Their means of education are series of lectures ; educational courses, 
theoretical as well as practical, also singing, music and amateur 
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theatrical performances. In addition to this the Ministry of Public 
Education has established four types of libraries in 1529 villages 
since 1927. These educational committees are assisted by the ‘‘ Dia- 
positive Tending Exchange ’”’ established in the Ministry of Public — 
Education, by the Wireless Broadcasting Institute and, with a view 
to the preservation of Hungarian folk songs, gramophone records 
are placed at their disposal. In the course of the years 1928/29 the 
total number of hours spent in popular education amounted to 207,068 
and in 1929/30 to 215,447. The number of lectures aggregated 19,820 
and 20,400 respectively. 


“LEVENTE ” ASSOCIATIONS. — PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Systematic physical culture was introduced in Hungarian 
schools about 1880 and at present is a compulsory subject in all 
public schools and colleges for two or three hours weekly. By Act 
of 1921 every boy is compelled to do gymnastics up to his 21st year. 
On leaving school young men are gathered into the so-called ‘‘ Levente’’ 
(young hero) associations which are of great service in connection 
with the peoples education and the popularisation of sports. The 
Boy-Scout institution, primarily established for pupils of the middle 
schools, has proved a great success not only in the fields of sports 
and tourism but also in regard to the formation of character. 

The Magna Charta of Hungarian Physical Culture is Act LIIT 
of 1921. This law prescribes compulsory physical training in schools 
and fixes compulsory gymnastics for boys already out of school 
up to the completion of their 21st year. 

In virtue of this law every village and every agricultural 
company or farm which employs at least 1000 workmen must establish 
and maintain a play ground and athletic courses. 

This law is without-parallel in Kurope. It affords powers of ex- 
propriation to every community for purposes of sports, play grounds, 
swimming pools, etc. 

Act ITI of 1924 is designed to increase the necessary material 
resources. By it sums derived from horse racing (totalisator) can 
be used for the requirements of the State physical education and 
Social sports. Finally Act III of 1925 regulates the fees charged 
on incomes derived from human contests and the sums thus received 
shall be used for the establishment of a high school for physica 
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culture, to cover the expenses of Olympic delegations and for the 
support of sports associations. 

By making use of these material resources the High School 
for Physical Culture has already been opened and the teachers of 
gymnastics trained there are now carrying on State’s determined 
policy of physical training. 

(Gyula Nevelds ) 


CHAPTER XVII, 
FINANCE 


HUNGARIAN NATIONAL BANK 


THE note circulation, bullion and stock of bills of the Hungarian 
National Bank from 1925 to 1930 at the end of December of each 
year were as follows (values in pengoe) : 


GB Note circulation 
= Bullion and precious 
metals 


GB Bills of exchange 





FORMATION AND IMPORT OF CAPITAL 
DEPOSITS 


The savings bank and current account deposits amounted 
to P. 2,113,981,000 at the end of December 1930. This amount 
includes all deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in all financial 
institutions registered under the Central Corporation of Banking 
Companies and those which are members of the National Central 
Credit Association. The above sum thus includes, in addition to the 
total savings deposits, 90 to 95% of the total current account deposits. 
Of this stock of deposits the Post Office Savings Bank and the twelve 
largest financial institutions in Budapest participate to the extent 
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of 68-5%. The development of the deposits in these 13 banks as from 
the end of December 1924 to the end of December 1930 is shown 
in the graph below: 
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IMPORTATION OF CAPITAL 


The nominal value of long- and medium-term foreign loans 
obtained during the years 1928—1930 is as follows: 


In 1928 .............. 276,600,000 pengoe 
sy 1020?-sc3scbe dawn 252,550,000 —s«, 
pie NOGO™ Sich ited. 220,420,000 _,, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


If we take the an- 
nual average of all share 
quotations in 1927 as 100, 
the movement during the 
years 1927 to 1930, based 
on the quotations on the 


last day of each month, 


RESTORATION 


Owing to the depre- 
ciation of the currency 
during and after the war 
the stock of deposits was 
almost entirely annihilat- 
ed. The restoration of 
capital deposits, in the 
course of which by the 
end of 1930 almost 78% 
of the 1913 deposits had 
been reached, is shown 
in the following graph: 
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CAPITAL INCREASE OF SHARE COMPANIES 


The nominal value and the amounts actually paid in to in- 
crease the capital of share companies, published in the Official Gazette 
and actually carried through during the years 1929 and 1930 were : 
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Nominal value of the increase. 
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(Nicholas Makay) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF HUNGARY 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


THE total area of dismembered Hungary is 16,156,467 cadastral 
yokes, of which 15,131,605 cadastral yokes are under cultivation: 
558% of the population lives from agriculture: 49-4% of the 
national income is derived from the cultivation of soil (1929), 
43-6% representing the income from arable land and animal breeding, 
and 5:8% from other branches of agriculture. The annual value 
of agricultural exports is 770 million pengd, i. e. 73:8% of the total 
exports. The most important agricultural exports are as follows: 


Cattle ....... 61,516 thousand pengé Feathers .... 21,494 thousand pengé 
PIP bbc eas : « « WOO) sees 16, « « 
Hotses ...... 13,651 « « 1 5) (0) eee 105,896 « « 
Sheep ....... 1,849 4 « Wheat ...... 127,012 « « 
Fresh and pre- EVO. <i ss cars 814 « « 
pared meat. 14,975 4 « Maize ....... 15,362 « « 
Pork-fat, bacon 7,261 « « Fresh fruit .. 17,540 « « 
Poultry...... 40,744 « « Sugar ....... 42,171 « « 
Eggs ........ 16, « « Wine ....... 17,573 « a 
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CONFIGURATION OF THE COUNTRY 


Present Hungary’s territory may from the point of view of 
climatic conditions and the configuration of the country be divided 
into three typical regions viz: 1. Transdanubian hill district ; 2. the 
Northern hill district, and 3. the Great Hungarian Plain. 

The arable soil of the Transdanubian hill district is to a great 
extent loam (loess) of good quality ; the soil of the Northern hill 
district is of a less productive rocky type, consisting mostly of gra- 
nite, trachyte and ‘‘gneiss’’, in the lower regions spotted with meagre 
clay, whilst the Great Plain is covered with a secondary loess strata. 
Along the rivers a wide 
belt consists of meadow 
clay, brick clay and loam 
sand with large areas of 
superficial blown sand. 
The clay soil of the Plain, 
having no drainage, is 
strongly colloidal, imper- 
meable and unsuitable or 
of very poor quality for 

ena aces oe hee (horse, agricultural cultivation. 

In round figures about 
one million cadastral yokes (1 cad. yoke = 1°75 hectare) is sodaic 
and therefore barren. 





1,764.055 2561.566 1.465.834 


CLIMATE 


Under the alternating influence of three climatic centres viz : 
the Gulf Stream, the Mediterranean and the Eurasian plains, 
Hungary’s climate is somewhat extreme. The average annual precipi- 
tation varies from 500 to 600 mm., but between the May/June and 
October maxima the summer is often catastrophically arid. At such 
periods the relative humidity of the air drops to 20 or 30%. The 
Great Plain especially, with its pronounced inland climate, suffers 
from drought, whilst to the West, under the influence of a more 
Oceanic climate, the quantity and distribution of humidity is more 
favourable. The annual average temperature is 9:-4°C to 10:5°C; 
the difference between the summer and winter temperature is 23 
to 25°C. Late frosts are frequent. 
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The direction of the winds is from the periphery to the 
centre of the Plain; Westerly and South-Westerly winds bring rain. 


AMELIORATIONS 


In the first half of the past century the greater part of the 
Plain was covered with woods, marshland and reeds. The great task 
of river regulation and dike building was commenced about the 
fortys of last century. The State allotted for this purpose 285 million 
gold crowns. The greater part of the area under agricultural culti- 
vation, about 7-8 million cadastral yokes, needs permanent protec- 
tion against flood. For this purpose the mutually interested land- 
owners have combined into water-regulating associations working 
according to legalised statutes. The Middle-Danubian basin forms 
an excellent water system within the historic territory of Hungary. 
With the present frontiers the safety of Hungarian agriculture 
against inundation depends upon whether the water-regulating 
associations in the Succession States pay sufficient attention to the 
interests of the lower riparian regions in carrying out their work 
(forest protection and afforestation of gullies, etc.) in the upper 
sections of the rivers in their own territory. 

The work of the water-regulating associations is amplified by 
that of drainage and irrigation companies which attend to the 
drainage of inland water and marshland and the utilisation of 
water for irrigation purposes. The irrigation of the Plain could be 
achieved by means of upland waterbasins, and with the quantity 
of water at present available more than 980,000 cadastral yokes 
could be irrigated. 

The sodaic soil is being improved and utilized by the addi- 
tion of lime or marl, by spraying and by other special processes, 
with considerable State support. 

Blown sand is a great menace to the region between the 
rivers Danube and Tisza and some trans-Tisza districts and in 
order to bind it the planting of trees (acacia) is being continued. 


CONDITIONS OF OWNERSHIP 


Since the abolition of serfdom the land reform law enacted 
in 1920 has been the most important development in Property 


regulation. 
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meadow, 
vineyard, 
pasture, 
forest, 
reeds, 


territory not subject 
to land tax, 


arable land, 
garden. 





Cereals, 

hoed plants, 
fodders, 
Commercial] plants, 
leguminous plants, 
others, 





less than 50 cad. yokes ; 
50—100 cad. yokes ; 
100-1000 cad. yokes 
1000 to 10,000 ; 

above 10,000 cad. yokes. 
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Proportion of landed property in Hungary. 
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Of properties with a limited right of transfer (alienation) 
commons and communal properties take the first place, constitut- 
ing 9-15% of the entire landed property ; 12-99% of their area is 
arable land, the rest pasture and forest. The legal title of these 
estates is very similar to the so-called ‘‘allmande’”’ (community) system 
to an improved form of which—as in other countries—franchise 
has again been granted. 

The Church’s property and the entailed estates are approximately 
equal in area, each being about 5-67% of the total; their arable 
land is also the same: 2:27% of 
the total area of landed properties. 
There are 59 entailed estates. 

With limited rights of trans- 
fer or alienation are the treasury 
estates (1:24%) and the legacy 
properties (school, church, etc.) 
1:13%, whilst 0:89 of the landed 
properties is in the hands of 
business companies. 

More than one quarter of 
the estates are worked by tenants 
and about one third of such proper- 
ties are cultivated by small holders. 


AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


55-8% of the population 
are occupied with the cultivation 
of the soil and of these only an 
infinitesimal fraction are not strictly 
agricultural. The number of earning population amounts to 2,118,145 
(48%) and of those dependent on them 2,304,120 (52%). Of the 
agricultural earning population : 

26-:3% are independent landowners, tenants or labourers paid 
in kind, 

0-2% Farm functionaries, 

27-2% Family members assisting, 

10:7% Farm servants with an annual salary, 

35:-6% Farm hands and day labourers. 





Ice-fishing on Balaton Lake. 
Net dragging under the ice. 
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Net dragging on the Balaton 
Lake. 450 kilogrammes of 
fish caught at one dragging. 





At the top: Balaton-fogas 
(a kind of perch-pike fish). 
At the bottom: Tiszasiillé 
(Lucioperca sandra). Identic- 
al fish species but that of 
the Balaton Lake isofamuch 
lighter colour. Photo taken 
by Emil Unger. 





Pisciculture. Hortobagy. 
Throwing the net. 
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17-7% of the population earning their living by agriculture 
or gardening are the owners of dwelling houses or parts of such ; 
15-9% are landowners and 2:0% are tenants of estates. | 

31% of the agricultural population are labourers without any 
property. This class of people earn their living as itinerant labour- 
ers; they have, however, owing to the dismemberment of the 
country, lost many of their working opportunities. The distribution 
of cultivation is as follows: 

Arable land............. 60-1% 
Gardens: 3.665 feeds have dis 11% 
Meadows .6s-0i/cies oe 0a Gs 72% 
Vineyards: s: casiedu tryin 2°3% 
PASUULE. 650-5 Gwen atakiare 10:9%, 
POTeStS tix crix chiy wen eee ox 11-8% 


Area not subject toland-tax 63% 


ARABLE LAND 

The area is distributed accord- 
ing to the plants grown thereon as 
follows : 





GTOIR.< jaeanin ee oan 55:48% 
Hoed plants ............ 30-43% 
Fibrous plants (fodder) .. 12-02% 
Commercial plants ...... 0:88% 
ae Gee es. on paced before Jeguminous plants ...... 0-39% 
Others 365 ce iG are es 0-80% 


Except for 3 million cadastral yokes of first class wheat soil 
Hungary by its climate is pre-destined for the extensive cultivation 
of grain cereals, owing also to special settling conditions due to histo- 
rical reasons and to the depressing lack of capital. | 

In the Transdanubian districts and in the vicinity of towns 
comparatively more intensive systems of farming have developed. 

The most important plant grown in the country is wheat, 
which is cultivated on 2-6 to 2-9 million cadastral yokes. Its quality 
is excellent : hard grain, very rich in gluten and nutritive matter. 
Its yield per cadastral yoke—as of other cereals—averages for the 
whole country 7 to 8 metric quintals (of 100 kg). Rye is grown in 
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sandy soil on 1-1 million cadastral yokes. The annual home con- 
sumption of wheat and rye is altogether 20 million quintals. Barley 
is grown on 0-7 to 0-8 million cad. yokes and oats on 0-4 to 0-5 million 
cad. yokes. The area on which millet and buckwheat is grown amounts 
to barely 1% of the total mentioned above. 

Maize is grown on 
1:95 million cad. yokes, 
the average yield for 
the whole country being 
about 9 to 10 quintals 
per yoke. Potatoes are 
grown mostly by small 
holders in sandy soil on 
0:49 million cad. yokes 
(average yield for the 
country is 44-4 quintals 
ee eee 
of large estates is the 
sugar beet, grown on 
137,000 cad. yokes, with 
an average yield of 130 
quintals per yoke. Fodder 
beet 1s grown on 20,2000 
cad. yokes with an aver- 
age yield of 140 quintals 
per yoke. 

The plants enu- 
merated above occupy Sturgeon. See ech chee Photo taken 
82% of the total arable / 
land. Other important plants are: tobacco, flax, hemp, rape, broom 
straw, hops and other industrial plants, vegetable marrow, melons 
and green fodder, especially the Egyptian lupine. Peas, lentils, beans, 
poopy-seed, cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, sweet pepper, tomatoes 
and onions are also grown on arable land. 








VINEYARDS 


The grapes, grown on 273,377 cadastral yokes, produce 
annually 2 to 3 million hectolitres of wine. Of the 17 wine-growing 
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districts of the country the grapes grown on the hills in Tokaj and 
its neighbourhood yield the 13—14%, sweet, aromatic, world- 
renowned Tokay wines. The wine districts along the Balaton Lake, 
Badacsony, Somlyé and others produce excellent types of wine, 
the Eger, Szeksz4rd, Gyéngyés-Visonta and Pécs-Villany districts 
give famous red wines, whilst in other parts chiefly light table wines 
are produced. 
The State keeps four wine vaults: at Budafok (near Budapest) 
at Badacsony, Miskolc 


and Sdtoraljatjhely. 


FRUIT GROWING 


The stock of fruit 
trees consists of 15,680,765 
trees, 72% of which are 
on farms of less than 20 
cadastral yokes. The fol- 
lowing districts yield the 
finest fruit: Kecskemét, 
Nagykorés (apricots, sweet 
| and sour cherries, gra- 
Great White Heron. pes) ; vicinity of Buda- 
pest, (peaches); Pécs 
(peaches and apples) ; Sopron-Koszeg, (chestnuts, apples) ; J4anos- 
halma, (apples); Gyéngyés, (apricots, dessert grapes); Tiszahat, 
(plums, apples). Good quality walnuts in small quantities grown 
in all these districts and pears of an excellent quality. 





MARKET GARDENING 

Developed in the vicinity of larger towns. An export article 
in great demand is the tomato of the county of Pest, the sweet 
pepper of Szeged, the onion of Mako, the lettuce and cucumber of 
Kecskemét and Nagykordos. 


FORESTRY 


The total forest area amounts today to no more than 2,034,138 
cadastral yokes. 51-4% of the standing timber is oak, 43-99% is beech 
(and other foliage trees) and 4:7% conifers. 
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ANIMAL BREEDING 


The export of domestic animals and animal products is more 
than one third of the value 
of the total exports. 

The stock of animals 
is as follows: 
Horses.. 860,379 head 
Cattle .. 1,784,633 _,, 
Pigs ... 2,361,566 _,, 


Goats .. 22,184 _,, 
Donkeys 4,294 ,, 
Mules .. 1,242 _,, 


Sheep .. 1,463,834 ,, 
The majority of this stock 
is located in the Trans- 
danubian counties. 

Of the horses 682,874 are light blooded with a considerable 
strain of English blood. In the Western and South-Western counties 
draught horses of the 
Murakézi type are bred 
(177,505). The State studs 
supply the majority of 
the breeding stallions. Of 
the State studs left to the 
country at Mezdhegyes 
carriage horses and heavier 
riding horses as well as 
draught horses are bred 
(small and big Nonius, 
Guidran, North-Star, 
Furioso). In Bébolna the 
stock consists of fullblood 
and halfblood Arabs, 
English-Arabs and Lipizza horses, at Kisbér and Siitvény English 
fullblood and heavier halfblood, English draiught (farm) horses. 
The chief factors of popular breeding are the three State studs each 
with 3 stallion classes and many substations. 75-2% of the cattle 
stock is of Simmenthal breed and Hungarian red spotted breed with 





Buffaloes. 





Stag (Cervus Elaphus). 
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Simmenthal characteristics. The percentage of the Hungarian 
Transylvanian type has fallen to 15-:1%. These cattles are very 
strong but not particularly productive of milk. Only at Mezé- 
hegyes and Hortobagy (near Debrecen) is this type bred to a larger 
extent. 1:5% of the total stock is the so-called badger-grey, 7:8% 
is of other types and 0-4% are draught buffaloes. 

Pig-breeding is the chief source of income of small holders. 
64°3°/, of the stock is Mangalica—a typical meat pig—whilst the 
remaining 5-7% is Yorkshire, Berk- 
shire, German pure bred and other 
kinds. 95% of the sheep are Merinc: 
French and Hungarian combed and 
in a few places Electoral-Negretti. 
Other kinds are the meat-Merino, 
Hampshire-down, Oxfordshire-down 
and on milk-sheep farms the cigaja, 
East-Frisian ‘‘Racka”’ (Ratzka— 
Hortobagy) and a few caracul types. 
The annual wool production corre- 
sponds to 1-8 million kgs. of factory- 
washed wool. 

Poultry amounts to about 
38,685,782 head. The usual breeds 
are theimproved Hungarian, Leghorn 
and red Rhode Island fowl, Emden 
geese, Peking ducks, bronze turkeys 
and guinea-fowl. 

The breeding of rabbits chiefly serves the fur-industry, 
the average Hungarian having an aversion against the meat. The 
stock consists of 358,786 rabbits. 

Apiculture produces annually 10- to 12,000 quintals of honey, 
about 1000 quintals of beeswax; silk-worm breeding (seri-culture) 
2 to 3000 quintals of silk cocoons. 





Small tree bearing 157 pears. 


STATE OWNED MODEL FARMS 
The ideally equipped and managed big Model Farms of the 
State are of great service in teaching modern methods of farming. 
They are frequently visited by groups of small holders and large 
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proprietors, and excursions for this purpose are regularly organised 
from different districts. The following directions in regard to points 
of interest may be useful to foreigners: | 

At Mezdhegyes, the principal buildings are the stables in 
which stallions—small and big Nonius and Guidran—used for the 
breeding of horses, are kept. We find on the same farm the Simmen- 
thal cattle and the Mangalica (the Mezdhegyes pigs form a special 
type) pig breeding centres, as well as an alcohol distillery and a 
sugar factory. An irrigated meadow 
covering an area of 325 hectares 
belongs to the outer Mezéhegyes 
farm, where the agricultural effect 
of a fresh-water canal may be most 
conveniently studied. There is also 
a sheep farm where Pepiniere 
Rambouillet sheep are bred, a 
hemp retting plant and factory and 
the inner Fecske farm the cattle 
herd kept for breeding purposes 
(of the so-called full-bred Mezé- 
hegyes type). At the outer Pereg 
farm is an agricultural big Nonius 
stud. The principal object of interest 
at the inner Pereg farm is the grain 
elevator. 

At Babolna in the centre 

Doronicum Hungaricum. are situated the breeding stations 

of full- and half-blood Arab stal- 

lions, Simmenthal cattle, Mangalica pigs and Rambouillet sheep. 

The farm is of especial interest as an example of agriculture on 
sandy soil. 

At Kisbér in the Vasdinnye district there is the dairyfarming 
school, Berkshire and Yorkshire pig breeding, German ‘‘Edelschwein”’ 
and Rambouillet sheep breeding stations. 

The most interesting sights of the Géddllé Crown property 
are: the game park (preserves), the alcohol distillery in the 
Isaszeg farm, potato experimental station and schools for poultry 
farming and apiculture. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 


Hungarian Agriculture has, since 1920, legally appointed 
representative bodies, the constitution of which is as follows: 
communal-, (municipal), district- and county- agricultural commit- 
tees and district Chambers of Agriculture. There are five Cham- 
bers of Agriculture covering the five areas: Upper Transdanubia 
(Gyér), Lower-Transdanubia (Kaposvar), the Danube—Tisza district 
(Kecskemét), Trans-Tisza district (Debrecen), and the right bank 
of the Tisza (Miskolc). The members of 
the National Chamber of Agriculture, 
residing in Budapest, are delegated by 
the provincial Chambers. In addition to 
these legal bodies, many associations 
are in operation, of which the most impor- 
tant are: the Hungarian Farmers League, 
the Hungarian Villages Association and the 
National Hungarian Agricultural Society. 


HUNGARIAN LAND REFORM 


The Hungarian and Reform act 
differs from others in Eastern Europe in 
that it is based on purely economic and 
social considerations irrespective of ques- 
tions of politics or nationality. Its main 
characteristic is that it endeavours to protect 
as far as possible the sanctity of private 
property and, therefore, in cases where 
compulsory measures were necessary for the requisition of the land 
required for the purposes of the reform it gives full compensation 
to the owner. It does not limit the distribution of land to any class 
or society, but, on the other hand, it accepts as a principle that 
in the public interest of the country only such persons should be 
granted land who are willing and able to cultivate it and who, 
through no fault of their own, were previously unable to obtain any. 

The areas required for the purposes of land reform were 
acquired by the State by three different methods. After the war, 
in settlement of the general capital levy, owners of estates of moore 
than 1000 cadastral yokes were obliged to pay the levy to the State, 





Dessert grape-vine. 
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charged at the rate of 14% to 17%, in land. Thus the State acquired 
432,000 cadastral yokes, constituting 39% of the total area 
used for land reform purposes. A further means adopted by the 
State was purchase in the open market and the exercise of its 
preferential rights in this connection. On the basis of the latter, 
within certain limitations, the State had the right in the case of any 
transfer of property to take the place of the buyer on the original 
conditions. This right even now, after the completion of the land 
reform, is still in force. In this way the State obtained 162,000 cadas- 
tral yokes i. e. 138% 
of the total allotted 
area. Finally the Land 
Reform Act authorised 
the State to purchase 
land by expropriation. 
Properties (estates) 
which could be consi- 
dered as war profits or 
which were owned by 
share companies etc.,or 
whose owner had com- 
mitted some offence 
against the State, 
could be redeemed in 
their totality. By this means the State acquired 142,000 cadastral 
yokes. If in any community the land acquired by levy, purchase or 
expropriation was insufficient to satisfy the recognised claims, pro- 
perties which within 50 years before 1914 had changed ownership 
could be redeemed to their total extent. This applied also to parts of 
other large estates which could be cut off without interfering with 
the regular cultivation of the estate in question. 

The execution of the land reform, especially its most difficult 
provisions, such as the exercise of the right of redemption, as well as 
the bringing of decisions in regard to the rights of claimants, were settled 
by means of judicial proceedings. For this purpose the so-called 
National Tribunal for the Regulation of Iand Property (Orsz4gos 
Féldbirtokrendezé Birés4g) was established as the highest forum, 
endowed with all possible guarantees of independence and with the 
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necessary technical knowledge. The tribunal was composed of dele- 
gated members of the highest civil court and the highest administra- 
tive court, delegates of the ministries interested and representatives 
of agricultural interests. 

By virtue of the Land Reform Act it was considered to be 
in the public interest that the following classes should be made 
owners of land: 1. Disabled soldiers, war widows and orphans, 
if able and willing to cultivate it: not more than 3 cadastral yokes 
each ; 2. agricultural labourers: not more than 3 cad. yokes each ; 
3. small holders: so 
much asto forma family 
property with what 
they already owned, 
but not more than 15 
cad. yokes each; 4. 
Public servants, small 
craftsmen, industrial 
workers; up to one 
cad. yoke; discharged 
public servants and 
soldiers: an area cor 
responding to the value 
of their final gratuity or 
commuted pension ; 
5. Villages: commons for the purpose of common pasture, and, 
where small holdings predominate, also individuals, for the establish- 
ment of model farms of medium size ; 6. Churches, cultural and other 
institutions for purposes of public welfare. 

All those whose claims to land were admitted, also disabled 
soldiers, widows and orphans, had a right to a house site not 
exceeding 600 square fathoms in area. 

Altogether 406,000 persons received agricultural allotments 
and 260,000 house sites were granted. In the course of the land 
reform 1,112,000 cad. yokes changed ownership. -In addition 
157,000 cad. yokes were transferred from large or medium estates 
to small tenants, also by State intervention, in connection with 
the land reform. As a result of this reform small holdings increased 
by 7:9% of the total area of the country, reaching 51-5% of the 
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area. It should be noted that 65% of the arable land and the 
larger part of the vite- 
yards and garden property 
is in the hands of small 
holders. 

The compensation 
of the estate owners s:b- 
jected to expropriation 
took place from 1925 to 
1929, after the settle- 
ment of the reform. Ori- 
ginally the old and new 
owners were in direct legal 
relations and the right of 
fixing the price payable 
for the redeemed land was 
reserved to the Property Regulation Tribunal. Owing to the 
economic and financial conditions, however, the financial settle- 
ment also had to be carried out by the State, which for this purpose 
obtained a foreign loan in 
exchange for the Match 
Monopoly (Kreuger). 
A cooperative society set 
up by the State for the 
settlement of the financial 
part of the land reform 
pays the owners of the 
redeemed land and takes 
over claims against the 
new owners. In general 
the old owners received 
sixty times the net annual 
income from the land 
redeemed and in addition 
were paid separately for buildings, industrial works, etc. They 
were paid two-thirds of the price of redemption in three annual 
instalments in cash and one-third in 4% bonds redeemable in 
52 years. The new owners have to pay in 52 annual instalments: 
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at the above mentioned financial office. Owing to the agricultural 
crisis prevailing during 
the last few years, the |p 2 Re Saas 


SB 2 ge 


burden imposed on the 
new owners has proved 
to be beyond their resour- 
ces, and the State has 
therefore forgone one- 
third of the payment due 
in respect of the years 
1931 and 1932. 


COOPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT IN HUNGARY 


The commence- Cowherd, Hortobagy. 
ment of the Hungarian 
co-operative movement is linked with the name of Count Sandor 
K4rolyi, on whose initiative and under whose leadership the first 
agricultural credit association was etablished in 1886. It was’ he, 
also, who laid the foun- 
dation of the Hungarian 
co-operative stores. These 
two branches now form 
the most important com- 
ponent parts of the 
Hungarian co-operative 
movement. 

The first agricul- 
tural credit association 
developed into the Natio- 
nal Central Credit Asso- 
ciation (Orsz4gos K6z- 
ponti Hitelszévetkezet), 
established in 1898. Its 
sphere of action includes not ouly attention to the credit requirements 
of the credit associations subordinated to it but also the financing 
of co-operative companies of other kinds. Thus the National Central 
Credit Association is not only a centre of the credit societies in the strict 
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sense of the word, but also a bank for the co-operative societies. 
It also is an auditing centre for all credit associations, even such 
as are not members. In addition to the 1010 village co-operative 
societies (1929) there are six district credit associations, each opera- 
ting within its own sphere, whose duty is to cover the credit require- 
ments of the medium sized and large estates. The sphere of action 
of the village credit associations includes 2584 villages (74:5% 
of the Hungarian villages) with 358,000 members and their capital 
amounts to 28-5 million pengd. Their savings deposits increased 
in 1929 to 34 million 
pengd. The Central Credit 
Association makes credits 
available to the co-opera- 
tive societies requiring 
them in proportion to 
their share capital. Having 
the right to issue bonds 
it has recently included 
among its activities the 
granting of long-term cre- 
dits tofarmers, in addition 
to advancing medium- 
term persona] and working 
credits. A summary of the 
position at the end of 1929 shows the total share capital of the National 
Central Credit Association at 18:7 million pengd, and its savings 
deposits at 152-2 million pengd. The credit advances increased to 
184 million pengd. The government gives far reaching support to 
the co-operative movement by granting credits through the National 
Central Credit Association. The Government’s holding of shares in 
the Central Association amounts to 10°7 million pengd. 

Other big credit associations for special purposes, partly sup- 
ported by State subsidy are the Co-operative Company established 
for the Financial Settlement under the Land Reform Act and the 
Co-operative Company for the Building of Village Dwelling Houses, 
also three co-operative land credit institutes: the Hungarian Land 
Credit Institute, the National Land Credit Institute for small- 
holders and the Altruist Bank. 
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The administrative centre and wholesale buying organisation 
of the agricultural co-operative societies is the ‘‘HANGYA” which 
in 1929 had a turnover — 
of 68:5 million pengo. In 
this year 1661 co-opera- 
tive societies with 850,000 
members were associated 
with it. 

The majority of 
the members are farmers 
and farm hands. The 
producing departments 
of the ‘““HANGYA” are 
united in the Hangya 
Industrial Company Ltd. 

There are three 
or four other large consumers co-operative societies working 
independently of the Hangya, viz.: the Hungarian Public Servants’ 
Consumption, Production and Sales Association (Magyar Ko6z- 
tisztvisel6k Fogyasztasi, 
Termelé- és Ertékesité 
Szévetkezete) which in 
1929 had a share capital 
of one million pengo ; it 
had 42,000 members and 
reached a turnover of 33 
million pengd; the Gene- 
tral Co-operative Society 
of Industrial Workers 
with 0-6 million pengd 
of capital, and the Co- 
eP erative Stores and Bull. Prize-winner. Breeding animal fair. 
Savings Association of 
the Hungarian State Railway personnel, which has a share 
capital of 50,000 pengd, 13,000 members and a turnover of 6 
million peng6. 

The large co-operative societies have taken up various branches 
of manufacture. 
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Very brisk progress is observable in the co-operative dairy 
movement. The National Hungarian Co-operative Dairy Central 
has been established with State support. In 1930 it united 216 co- 
operative dairy companies with 18,000 members owning 60,000 
cows and with a turnover of 52 million litres of milk. The members 
of the co-operative societies are obliged to deliver the milk at a price 
fixed by the Society according to whether it is sold as fluid milk 
or as a milk product. The Central Society takes over all milk 
offered by the member societies. 

The marketing of eggs and poultry through the medium of 
a co-operative society is also in development. The eggs are bought 
sometimes by the dairy co-operative stores and sometimes by the 
co-operative stores belonging to the ‘‘Hangya’’. The latter pay 
in cash only 50% of the value of the eggs and poultry delivered to 
them, the other 50% is paid in merchandise chosen by the seller 
at his option. The cost of marketing is covered by the profits on 
the merchandise. In the first 10 months of 1930 three million eggs 
and 80,000 kgs. of poultry were thus sold by the ‘‘Hangya’”’. 

The centre of the Co-operative Cattle Insurance Societies 
is the Hungarian Mutual Cattle Insurance Company. The Farmers 
Insurance Society underwrites also cattle insurance but their prin- 
cipal branches are life-, fire- and hail insurances, etc. 

Hungary, being an important wine-growing country, has 
recently paid great attention to the co-operative sale of wines. At 
present four co-operative societies are established to produce the 
standard wines most suitable to the different districts. The price 
of the average wine is fixed by them in accordance with its Malligan 
degree. The co-operative societies established for the sale of distilled 
fruit spirits number 268 and they are centered in the “FRUCTUS” 
Society. 

The Hungarian Farmers Association is occupied with the 
purchase and sale of agricultural produce: it has 6500 members 
and in 1929 reached a turnover of 23 million pengd. 

Among other agricultural co-operative societies should be 
mentioned the 56 groups of farm tenants affiliated to the credit 
associations, with 6100 members leasing 36,000 cadastral yokes of 
land, and the 63 dairy control associations extending their super- 
vision over 19,867 cows. 
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The supply of credit and raw materials to industrial artisans 
is the duty of the Artisans’ Central Credit Association. Associated with 
this organisation are 68 co-operativ2 societies with 18,000 members. 

The organisation for the sale of grain is the Futura, Ltd. 
which uses as agencies the credit and consumers societies. 


(Charles Ihvig and Eugene Berndtzky ) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN HUNGARY 


‘THE major part of Hungary’s manufacturing industry possesses 
a past of several decades and not only are the branches support- 
ed by agriculture, such as flour mills, sugar factories, alcohol 
distilleries, breweries, etc. of a high European standard, but the 


iron, steel and metal 
industries, machine work- 
shops, especially electri- 
cal, and many other bran- 
ches of manufacturing 
industry, are able to keep 
pace with those of the 
big western States. 
1898 statistics already 
recorded in Hungary 
2364 industrial plants of 
a manufacturing charac- 
ter, with a total product- 
ion value of 1-4 milliard 
gold crowns, employing 
more than 10,000 admi- 
nistrative personnel and 
245,000 labourers. Even 
at that time the average 
power consumption was 
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118 H.P. per factory and the average number of employees about 
110. After the war, when more than 67% of Hungary’s area was 
annexed by other States, 565% of the people employed in indus- 
trial factories of more than 20 employees each, were left in present- 
day Hungary, as well as the greater proportion of the industries, 
representing 55-9% of the total for Hungary in the year 1913. Since 
the war the textile industry in particular has shown great progress, 
several new enterprises having been established, whilst other industries, 
adapting themselves to the altered conditions, have entirely changed 
the character of their 
production so that the 
manufacturing output of 
present-day Hungary -con- 
siderably exceeds that of the 
same territory in peace time 
and is next to agricultural 
production the most im- 
portant factor in the poli- 
ticaleconomy of Hungary. 

This is obviously 

necessary in a densely 
populated country with 
93-3 inhabitants per 
square kilometre, which Testing mill. Corn and flour testing station. 
is more than in France, 
Poland or Austria, not to mention the Balkan States, and almost 
as dense as Czechoslovakia. Consequently Hungary is compelled 
to industrialise in order to secure the livelihood of her inhabitants, 
who, owing to the natural increase of population in recent years, 
must also in future look for ways and means of earning their living 
by means of industrial production. 

In respect of industries working up agricultural raw materials, 
first place is due to the Hungarian milling industry which, in technical 
equipment and producing capacity occupies the leading place in 
Europe and is only equalled in the United States of America. In pre- 
war times the mills of Budapest alone worked up 7 to 8 million metric 
quintals of cereals. Today, owing to the difficulties in the way of the 
export of flour and the competition of the wheat-growing areas 
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annexed by Roumania and Yougoslavia, the annual grain quantity 
thus worked up amounts to no more than about 2 million quintals. 
The same decrease is noticeable in the production of the country mills. 
About 300 large commercial mills and several thousand small toll- 
mills cover the home consumption of flour and supply the export trade, 
amounting to 2 to 2:5 million quintals. Hungary’s sugar industry is 
represented by 13 big enterprises with a production of about 2 million 
quintals of sugar, half of which is consumed in the country and 
the other half exported. 
During the campaign ex- 
tending from the 1‘ 
September 1929 tothe end 
of August 1930, the sugar 
exported from Hungary 
aggregated 11,900 waggon 
loads of 10 tons each 
(1,190,000 quintals). The 
alcohol industry is also 
decidedly an export in- 
dustry ; the production 
is limited by law to a 
peaeeiateadon contingent which is divid- 
Corn and flour testing station, Budapest. ed between about 240 
agricultural and 8 indus- 

trial distilleries. During the 1929—30 campaign the production of this 
industry amounted to 394,000 HI. of which 142,000 were exported and 
about 100,000 H1., mixed with petrol, were used for motor fuel. Neither 
the output of alcohol, nor that of the mills represents the full producing 
capacity of these industries, which is limited by the markets available. 
In regard to the breweries and malt industry, owing to the 
restrictive policy of the surrounding States, in recent years only the 
malt industry has been able to export on the average about 1000 to 
1300 truck loads (of 10 tons) annually. In consequence of the con- 
siderable decrease in the home consumption the output of beer, which 
also before the war was chiefly produced in the big and absolutely 
modern breweries of Budapest, was no more than 20% of the pre-war 
capacity. The annual output is now about 500,000 Hi. but owing 
to the low price of wine, the consumption continues to decrease. 
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A Hungarian speciality is the Salamt industry, the annual average export 
of which, amounting to about 1200 to 1300 tons, is another important 
factor of the Hungarian export trade. Also the preserves industry is 
highly developed and able to export, every branch being represented 
by modern plants of large producing capacity. Important progress 
has been made since the war by the chocolate and sweetmeat industry. 
The Hungarian iron and steel industry with an average annual 
production of 3 million quintals of pig iron and 4°5 million quintals of 
crude steel is also able 
fully to cover the home 
consumption. In fact, 
owing to the limited 
demand of the home 
market it is compelled to 
develop a_ considerable 
export trade. In iron and 
steel semi-manufactures 
Hungary’saverage export 
amounts to 120,000 tons 
per annum. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the progress 
of export trade—the Sericulture, Tolna. 
bulk of which goes to the 
Balkan States—this branch of industry cannot reach its full capacity 
so long as the home consumption remains so much below the normal. 
Similar conditions prevail in the ivon and steel manufacturing 
industry as well as in the machine industry, all branches of which are 
represented in Hungary. As a result of the complete reorganisation 
of these plants after the war, with the exception of certain special 
machinery, practically all necessary products in this line are manu- 
factured in Hungary in sufficient quantities to more than cover the 
home requirements. The number of works coming under this descrip- 
tion exceeds 450, with many well equipped and technically superior 
factories among them. The machine industry primarily represents the 
manufacture of tools and means of production and has thus in Hungary 
developed parallel with the industrialisation of the country. Hungarian 
flour milling machinery was known the world over already in pre-war 
times and the same applies to machinery and plants for the agri- 
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cultural-chemical industries. The manufacture of electrical machines 
and appliances, improved by ingenious inventions of Hungarian tech- 
nicians has also acquired European fame. Hungarian engines, motors, 
agricultural machines, railway waggons and locomotives, large iron 
constructions, electric incandescent lamps, petroleum lamps, tool 
machinery, etc., are all recognised abroad and able to assert their 
position on foreign markets and are exported even overseas. In 1929 
the Hungarian Iron and Steel Trade employed 70,000 workmen, i. e. 
about 30% of the total number of labourers engaged in the manu- 
facturing industries. The 
works of the iron and 
steel trade of Great 
Hungary were established 
principally in Budapest 
and its suburbs, which 
accounts for the fact that 
factories representing 
66:4% of the production 
were left to present 
Hungary. In pre-war 
times the textile industry 
was one which, owing to 
the Austrian, but princi- 
pally Czech, competition 
was unable to make any progress in Hungary. Therefore, the protect- 
ive policy of pre-war times endeavoured, also by means of State 
support, to further the textile trade and the establishment of competi- 
tive modern plants. These plants were, however, to a great extent 
established beyond the present frontiers and were after the war, 
together with the detached territories, annexed by other States. Of 
the cotton industry in particular hardly 12% of the spinning mills 
were left in present Hungary, and 50% of the weaving mills. Similar 
conditions prevailed in the wool-weaving industry, 80% of which was 
lost to us, and 50% of the jute industry; consequently the textile 
trade shows the greatest relative progress. The number of textile mills 
in present Hungary amounts to 284, employing 43,000 hands, as com- 
pared with 16,000 on the same territory in 1913. The progress made 
in the textile industry since 1921 is shown in the following table: 
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1921 1929 
Cotton spinning, spindles..... 33,000 200,000 
Cotton weaving, looms ...... 4,100 12,000 
Wool weaving, looms........ 370 1,900 
Flax spinning, spindles....... 10,000 20,700 
Hemp spinning, spindles ..... 4,000 6,900 
Flax and Hemp weaving, looms 600 1,260 
Jute weaving, looms ........ 565 765 
Silk weaving, looms ......... 550 1,240 
Silk spinning, kettles ........ 456 456 
Ribbon weaving, looms...... 150 486 
Printing industry, Rouleaux . 32 40 
Vigogne spinning, spindles ... 5.800 15,500 


The numerous branches of the textile industry now fully cover 
the home consumption ; in fact some branches, particularly cotton 
printing and the 
hemp -industry, 
etc. have a con- 
siderable ¢xport 
trade, so that . | a 
about 12% of | 4 po ee Es 





the totalexports ob RO a ” Dene 
in finished goods | ae oe a 
consists of textile | *° "ere ase 
manufactures. 

The Hun- 
garian leather in- a3 
dusiry has also Locomotive of the Hungarian State Railways. 


: Pacific Type. 
developed since ue 


the war in sofar as it is equipped for the manufacture of nearly all kinds 
of leather, whilst in pre-war times only sole leather was produced in 
considerable quantities. The raw material requirements of the leather 
industry are only partly covered by home production and large 
quantities of raw hides still have to be imported. There are 43 tanne- 
ries in Hungary in addition to the different works engaged in the 
manufacture of articles made from leather viz : shoes, machine belting, 
fancy leather articles, trunks, suitcases and many other leather goods 
the home requirements of which are covered to the greater extent by 
Hungarian manufacture. An entirely new industry in Hungary is the 
preparation of woollen furs of which products 210 tons were exported 
in 1929 to a value of 8-3 million pengd. In the first 9 months of 1930 
the export in these articles increased to 440 tons representing a value 
of 13-7 million pengo. 
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The various branches of the Hungarian building industry were 
well developed already in pre-war times. One of the most important 
of these branches is the manufacture of cement represented in Hungary 
by seven well equipped modern factories, the excellence of whose pro- 
ducts is generally acknowledged. Great development has been shown 
in recent years by the clay and porcelain industry, particularly in the 
manufacture of household and sanitary articles. In the glass industry 
only the bottle manufacture has—since the war—been able fully 
to cover home requirements. In recent years, however, with the 
establishment of new 
factories, the manufac- 
ture of hollow glassware 
has been given a power- 
ful fillip and in the course 
of 1930 an absolutely 
modern plate-glass fac- 
tory was also put into 
operation, which will be 
able to supply the home 
market. The same may 
be stated of the hollow- 
glass factories. In the 
woodworking industry the 
manufacture and export of 
furniture and veneer is showing great progress. The same applies 
to other branches of this industry; the motor car body works in 
particular are now able to supply the requirements of the home market. 

The paper industry has made considerable progress in recent 
years. New factories with modern technical equipment have been estab- 
lished for the production of writing and printing paper, excepting news 
printing paper, the requirements of which are supplied by import only. 
In other respects they are able to cover the demand of thehome market. 

A very well developed branch of this industry is the manufacture 
of sheet paper and cardboard. The greater part of the latter product 
can, however, not be placed in the home market. Last year a new paper 
factory was erected for the production of paper roofing material. 

Certain branches of the chemical industry which are located 
on former Hungarian territories annexed by other States are entirely 
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‘missing, such as, for instance, wood distillation, manufacture of 
tanning materials, caustic soda and other alkalis, cellulose, etc. 
The raw materials for these products are no longer available in present 


Hungary. Other branches 
of the chemical industry 
viz: mineral oil distilleries, 
manufacture of artificial 
fertilisers, sulphuric acid, 
sulphate of copper, matches 
and laundry and toilet soap 
are represented by impor- 
tant works and have con- 
siderably developed. in 
recent years. 

Export industries 
are the bone-product and 
glue industries, vegetable 
otl and starch manufacture 
and particularly the phar- 
maceutical industry. 

In connection with 
the manufacturing indus- 
try we should mention 
the production of coal, 
which is in Hungary the 
sole available source of 
power. Coal production 
in Hungary amounted in 
recent years to about 70 
million metric quintals per 
annum. A considerable 
part, about 50%, is used 
for industrial purposes ; 





Hemp-growing at Nagylak. 








Hemp works, Szeged. 


the remaining 50% is consumed by traffic companies, public works, 
farms, households, etc. 90% of the industrial consumption is covered 
by Hungarian coal and only special kinds of coal have to be imported. 
The import of foreign coal, however, remains rather high, representing 
about 15% of the home consumption, mainly for household purposes. 
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In conclusion we may illustrate the production of the Hun- 
garian manufacturing industry during the year 1929 with the following 
statistical data : 

(Not including mining and foundry products.) 


Industrial Value of 


Number Number exports in production 
of | 0 million inmillion 
factortes employees pengd pengé 
-1. Iron and Steel industry .... 280 40,245 309-7 57:2 
.2. Machine industry .......... 171 38,936 284-4 75:1 
: 2a Electrical workshops ....... 265 9,253 118-6 — 
_’ 3. Stone, earthenware and glass 
manufacture .............. 610 35,056 139°4 7:0 
4, Wood-and Bone-industry ... 402 15,233 91-0 5:9 
' 5. Leather industry, waxcloth 
and rubber industry ....... 84 7,515 91-7 15-4 
6. Textile industry ........... 291 47,733 401-8 37°8 
7. Clothing industry .......... 154 8,204 64-2 7:3 
8. Paper industry ............ 68 4,424 35:2 0-7 
9. Food and prepared food.... 847 45,712 1,019°1 165:3 
10. Chemical industry ......... 223 12,693 203-5 13-4 
11. Printing industry .......... 117 9,136 71-0 0-3 
Total: 1929 .............. 3,512 274,170 2829-6 385-4 
A O28 tees eee 3,553 272,568 2,876:8 326°4 
L927 feet rae, ve aa 3,544 271,303 2,691-9 294-1 
WOZ6S sccm athe Kil is tee 3,287 234,756 2,191°6 261-7 


(Charles Koffler) 


CHAPTER XX. 


HUNGARIAN COMMERCE IN ITS 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


COMMERCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


IN 1930 Hungary had, for the first time since the war, an active 
foreign trade balance, with an export surplus of 80:2 million 
pengd. In 1929 and 1928 the foreign trade balances were 
unfavourable, showing an 








import surplus of 22-6 Sf cae ane 
million and 370-3 million -_ a 2 
pengd respectively. The 4 incor eed ; 
favourable balanceof 1930 ‘3881000 - Sa f 

is of great importance to (iista00 : a f 

the political economy of 2494000 ; ar rs 

the country. In the midst 03096000 - a 

of the grave position of i —— ees 2 
producers and the general 1 — 


economic crisis the im- [mportant branches of agricultural export. 
proving tendency of the Pn top to bottom: cattle, pigs, horses, sheep, 


foreign trade balance is Serena oe ee ete ee mate fret 
an encouraging symptom pty, Seat WINE) 
and a proof that the economic policy of the country is sound 
and that it follows a steady course. The favourable foreign trade 
balance has a particulary important bearing on the balance of 
payments, which is usually unfavourable owing to the liabili- 
ties to be met abroad and the repayment of debts, with capital 
and interest. 

In Hungary’s foreign trade for the year 1930 the imports 
represented a value of 834-3 million pengd as compared with 9145 
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million worth of exports. The most important export commodities are : 
animals for draught and slaughter (cattle, pigs, horses and sheep) ; 
flour ; wheat ; poultry (live and dead) ; eggs; sugar; electrical and 
other machinery ; fresh fruit; fresh and prepared meat; feathers ; 
pork-fat ; bacon ; wine ; railway waggons ; oilseeds ; silk and half-silk 
fabrics ; iron and steel-goods ; raw tobacco ; prepared leather ; cotton 
fabrics; fresh vegetables; 
salami and sausages. The 
chief import articles are: 
Fire-wood; raw and 
finished timber; cotton 
fabrics; coal; paper ; 
machinery ; mineral oil ; 
woollen fabrics; raw 
tobacco; raw cotton; silks 
and silk yarns; raw hides; 
raw metals; prepared 
leather; cotton yarn 
and sewing cotton ; iron 
goods, etc. 

Hungary’s foreign trade during the first nine months of 1930 
is shown according to the different trades and destinations in the 
following table : 





Cultivated water-mclon. 


Imports Exports 
Value Value 
Groups of Commodities 7000 % 7000 7, 
Pengo pengd 
Foodstuffs and food products .. 69,970 10°03 276,924 41-46 
Amimals .........02 eee ees 591 0:09 157,016 23°50 
Agricultural and industrial ac- 
CessorieS ..........cceceee 67,680 10°78 37,123 5:56 
Industrial manufactures ..... 496,592 79:10 196,903 29°48 
Total trade .... 627,833 100-00 667 ,966 100-00 
Of this: 
Raw materials ............ 243,377 38:77 404,388 60-54 
Semi-manufactures ........ 149,822 23°86 56,693 8:48 
Manufactured goods ....... 234,634 37°37 206,885 30-98 


Relative percentage of Hungary’s foreign trade with various 
countries in the first 9 months of 1930: 
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Countries of origin and destination Imports Exports 
¢) 


respectively % % 
AGISUTIA:. so sreus SES 8 ok eee ee eaten Se 11-76 29-62 
Czechoslovakia .........c.ceceeee 21°82 16°85 
ROUMANIA 6c esos ines c ie dawteas 8-91 3°26 
Vougoslavia ....... cee eee 5-16 5-94 
OTMGNY reset ae a eld eae eee ee 20-56 10-05 
Switzerland .................20006 2°37 3°89 
WAY -435220 26s Doan uw eee 4:70 13-89 
PV ANCC ioe d ecura Gee oes eee aod Baa 2°68 1-33 
PiCIC UI ey osc on cb ok  s CAR RRL Ss 0-92 0:63 
Netherlands ..............cc00ee 2°77 0-56 
Great Britain ................... 3°04 4-67 
SWEACH: 6 6555 -h5R Yo he ORE a Se 0:24 0-24 
POlANG sso oso cdeb ok wee aes ee 3°41 1-41 
BWIGATIAy 4.0 vr bok aos ac vewae 1-93 0-51 
CSTICECE Se iiei oes Ba eth hea ae Beek 0:26 0-79 
TULKGV nc hice eters oie wawkn cic ey 0-92 0-58 
Ms Picea Svea ie arent Saeed ore aces & aiken 4°67 0-46 
Other Countries ...............5. 3-85 5-32 


Hungary has customs tariff agreements with the following 
countries : Austria, France, Greece, Poland and Danzig, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Spain and Turkey. The cancellation of the commercial treaty of 
1927 between Hungary and Czechoslovakia made an important change 
in the commercial-political position of the country. The countries 


with which Hungary has 
a purely most favoured 
nation agreement are: 
Albania, United States of 
America, Belgium and 
Luxemburg, Bulgaria, 
Denmark and _ Iceland, 
Egypt, Esthonia, Fin- 
land, Japan, Yougoslavia, 
Latvia, Lithouania, Great 
Britain, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Persia, 
Roumania, Switzerland 
and Sweden. Hungary is 
thus in treaty relationship 





Hungarian water-melon. 


with all European countries excepting Czechoslovakia and Russia. 

Among the Hungarian commercial and industrial bodies pro- 
minent places are occupied by the Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
which are legal and autonomous corporations established for the gene- 
ral promotion and development of commercial and industrial interests. 
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These Chambers (at the present time Hungary has altogether seven 
such Chambers of Commerce and Industry) maintain very close 
relations with foreign Chambers of the same nature. 

The principle duty of the Export Bureau, working under the 
aegis of the Budapest Chamber of Commerce and Industry (Szemere- 
utca 6., Budapest, V.), is to establish new connections between foreign 
and Hungarian business circlesand to consolidatealready existing busi- 
ness relations. This bureau will be pleased to supply any desired infor- 
mation to foreign enqui- 
rers regarding Hungarian 
economics and business. 
This export bureau is in 
active correspondence 
with foreign countries and 
its activities include the 
furnishing of any infor- 
mation and explanations 
required abroad on Hun- 
garian market conditions 
and business possibilities, 
on laws and decrees regu- 
lating Hungarian econo- 
mics. It also furnishes 
information to Hungarians on foreign markets, foreign customs 
tariffs, commercial treaties, etc. in co-operation with the Hungarian 
Customs Political Centre, also located in the premises of the Buda- 
pest Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

The Budapest International Fair operates under the auspices 
of the Chamberof Commerce and is held in the spring of each year. (In 
1931 from 94 to 18t# May). The fair, which celebrated its 25t® 
anniversary in 1930, has developed into a very important factor in 
building up the economic relations between Hungary and the 
south-eastern countries of Europe. 

The National Agricultural Exhibition, held every year in March, 
plays an important role in the expansion of our commercial connec- 
tions with neighbouring countries. In addition to the raw produce 
and live stock, the products of the Hungarian agricultural machine 
industry, whichare internationally famous, areshown at this exhibition. 





Red pepper market in Szeged. 
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In ordertodevelope Danube navigation the Hungarian Govern- 
ment has recently built a free commercial and industrial harbour on the 
Csepel island, near Budapest, at a cost of 26-5 million pengd. Of the 
equipment of the harbour the 18 story high grain elevator with a 
capacity of 35,000 tons is worth mentioning. 

In the vicinity of this harbour the Budapest Municipal food 
quay is being erected and is nearing completion. 

Other Institutes established for the furthering and development 
of exports to which we 
must draw attention 
are: the Hungarian 
Export Institute (Magyar 
Kiilkereskedelmi Intézet, 
Mérleg-utca 3.) and the 
Agricultural Export Insti- 
tute (Mezogazdasdgi Ter- 
mény- és Termékforgalmi 
Intézet, Rudolf-rakpart 
6, Budapest, V.), The 
latter institute endea- 
vours to promote the 
export of agricultural 
articles under government 
support and control and tobring Hungarian exporters into touch with 
foreign importers. The Export Institute, on the other hand, is a 
business enterprise which, as an intermediate organisation representing 
Hungarian export companies, concludes business transactions. The 
Agricultural Export Institute does not pursue any business activity. 





Stringing red pepper at Kalocsa. 


(Tibor Gyulay ) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SPAS OF HUNGARY 


UNDER the Treaty of Trianon Hungary has lost 80% of her 
spas. Present-day Hungary has no sea baths, no maritime climate, 
nor high mountains where one can enjoy the bracing Alpine air 
so very beneficial to health from a medical point of view. None of 
the concentrated salt-water springs, in which former Hungary 
abounded, has been left within the Trianon frontiers and her most 
valuable spas so rich in carbonated, alkaline-salt, chalybeate and 
sulphureous waters are also lost to her. From a geological and climatic 
point of view present-day Hungary isa homogeneous territory, and 
as such, hardly offers medically utilisable climatic differences, and 
only a few of her mineral waters remain to her. 

Nevertheless the few spas which, thanks to their geographical 
situation, remained in Hungary, are—even when compared with foreign 
ones—of much value. Methodic researches for the exploitation 
of our remaining medicinal waters, for instance, deep-drilling to open 
new mineral-water springs and creating new climatic health-resorts 
by building sanatoria and hotels, sufficiently prove our endeavour 
not to let balneological resources unexploited. 

Among the Hungarian spas worthy of the attention of foreign 
visitors we may mention the following: 


THERMAL SPRINGS : 

Hungary is sufficiently rich in thermal springs, in fact her 
various springs spouting forth abundant supplies of water of a tem- 
perature of 68—78° F are world-famed and are used not so much 
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for therapeutic purposes as for the establishment of baths with 
artificial sand, thus offering to thousands of people the pleasure 
of bathing and swimming. Of the great number of such warm- 
water open bath we mention that of Tatatovaros, Esztergom, G6orém- 
bély-Tapolca, and Kécs. In Szeged, Hédmezévasarhely, Békésgyula 
and many other towns in the Alféld (Great Plain) artesian springs 
supply natural warm water in extreme abundance. 

The following spas deserve to 
be specially mentioned for their hot 
springs of great therapeutic value. 

BUDAPEST: Apart from 
its natural attractions, Budapest 
is one of the greatest spas 
in the world. Its radio-active and 
sulphurous thermal springs with 
temperatures ranging up to 164° F 
are world-renowned. In addition to 
the numerous open-air swimming 
pools there are eight splendid 
thermal bathing establishments,most 
of which are combined with a Spa- 
hotelorsanatorium. It has a unique 
position on the Danube surmounted 
by a chain of lovely hills; pleasant 
climate. Clinics of the Universities, 
up to date sanatoria. These spas | Swimmingpool in Rudas-Bath. 
are recommended specially for 
the cure of all kinds of rheumatism, circulatory diseases, sciatica, 
articular troubles, chronic inflammation, after-effects of women’s 
diseases. 

The surrounding hills, the picturesque shores of the Danube, 
the many baths with their plentiful supply of soft warm water 
and sand beaches render Budapest a veritable paradise for summer 
holiday makers, for, the numerous recreations of a_ great 
city, including all branches of sport, may by combined with 
undisturbed rest and a strict medical cure. Budapest is the only 
spa which is an equally ideal spot as a summer- or winter- 
resort. 
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KESZTHELY-HEVIZ: A large lake of natural hot water, the 
bottom of which is covered with a special substance, something 
between mud and peat. World-renowned for its healing power in 
theumatic complaints. Situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Balaton Lake. 

Other thermal springs with an immense scope for development 
are: SZOLNOK with hot springs, supplying water at 129° F with 





SzéCchenyi swimming-pool, Budapest. 


a modern Spa-hotel. HAJ DUSZOBOSZLO : abundance of hot springs 
up to a temperature of 162° F with a remarkable content of iodine 
and salts. HARKANY, with its strong sulphurous water at 133° F 
and many others. 


LAKE BALATON. 


Of all the European lakes this is one of the largest in area 
(230 sq miles) and one of the shallowest (an average depth of 9 feet). 
The water is rich in sodium. The glorious panorama of the 
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surrounding country characterised by the alternation of basaltic 
summits of extinct volcanoes and sandy flat shores is a wonderful 
frame for the numerous therapeutic spas and summer resorts along 
the shore. The equable mild climate and, owing to the small depth 
of the lake, the rapidity with which the water gets warm enable 
visitors to enjoy bathing and the beach from early spring to late 





Szent-Gellért artificial wave-bath, Budapest. 


autumn. The beneficial effect of the water and the air make it an 
ideal spot for the sick and weak particularly for insufficiently devel- 
oped ricketty children, and to the visitor wishing to have a restful 
holiday and to restore vitality. 

Among the spas along the shores special mention is due to 
Balatonfiired. Its carbonated springs, spouting from a volcanic soil, 
applied in a perfectly equipped sanatorium restore health and 
strength to those suffering from heart diseases. Other resorts along the 
Balaton worthy to be recommended are: Sidjfok, Balatonféldvdr, 
Balatonalmdd1 and a number of smaller places around the lake. 


14. Radisics E.: Hungary. 
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APERIENT WATERS: (Bitter Waters) 

The best known and most effective aperient waters of the 
world have their sources in Hungary. These waters are bottled 
at the springs and are destined for home-use. The equipment of 
the springs and the manner in which the water is bottled and 
packed is of such technical perfection that for decades it has supplied 
a water of identical composition. Their contents of purgative 
and ‘‘Glauber’”’ salts are considerable. In daily use the Hungarian 
bitter waters are known as laxatives of unfailing effect, but applied 
under medical direction they are equally used in the treatment of 
a great number of ailments. To be specially mentioned: ‘‘ Hunyadi 
Janos’”’, “Apenta’’ and ‘‘Ferencz Jdézsef’’ waters in the vicinity 
of Budapest; ‘“ Mira’’ of Jaszkarajené and the ‘“‘Igmandi’’ bitter 
waters. In addition to the above mentioned well-known mineral 
waters there are still only locally known bitter water springs in 
Hungary several of which till now quite unexploited. 

Among the other spas Pardd deserves to be pointed out spe- 
cially owing to its arsenic iron and sulphureous mineral water, magni- 
ficient situation, and bracing mountain air. 


MOUNTAINOUS REGION : 

Thanks to its excellent climate, the mountainous region of 
Hungary is pre-eminently suited for the establishment of a number 
of climatic resorts. Most favourably and beautifully situated are 
the towns of : Sopron, Keszthely, Készeg, Veszprém, Miskolc, Eger, etc., 
all fashionable summer resorts, as well as a number of places in the 
Vértes and Biikk mountains and along the shores of the Danube. 
In one of the most charming spots of Hungary, surrounded by 
mountains, on the shore of a wonderfully picturesque lake stands 
the Palace Hotel of Lillafiived, a State property and one of the lead- 
ing climatic resorts of the country. 


(Zoltan Dalmady) 


CHAPTER XXII. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES OF EXCURSION 


PRINCIPAL places of excursion interesting from the point of 
view of art : Acquincum, Esztergom, Székesfehérvar, Eger, Debrecen, 
Veszprém, Pécs, Sopron, Eszterhaza, Jak, Mezdk6évesd ; science : 
Tiger, Debrecen, Szeged, Pécs, S4rospatak, Papa, Sopron, Tihany ; 
agriculture : Kecskemét, Debrecen, Keszthely, Mezéhegyes, Kisbér, 
Babolna, Sdrospatak, Tokaj, Nyiregyhaza, Nagykords, Cegléd ; 
tourism : Janoshegy, G6d6ll6, Visegrad, Zebegény, Dobogék6, Miskolc, 
Lillafiired, Parad, Badacsony, Sdtoraljaijhely, Matra, Bikk, Bakony- 
vidék, Sopron ; sports : Velence lake, Balaton lake, Szeged, Matra, 
Biukk, Hortobagy ; summer resorts : Svabhegy, Lillafiired, Balaton, 
Pardd, Heviz. 


I. ONE-DAY EXCURSIONS 


SZECHENYI-HEGY (Széchenyi-hill). End station of the cog- 
wheel electric railway, 40 minutes from the centre of the city of 
Budapest. Golf-links. JANOSHEGY, an hour from the end-station 
of the “ Zugliget’’ tramway. From the top of the magnificent 
‘“‘ Erzsébet ’’ look-out tower (Café, kiosk) a splendid view of the 
city of Budapest. SVABHEGY, beautifully situated, ideal summer 
resort. Sanatorium, commanding the view of the surrounding hills 
and the entire valley, a ‘‘ Grand Hotel Svdbhegy ”’. 


ACQUINCUM (20 minutes from Fétér, Obuda by the local 
electric railway Budapest—Szentendre, leaving from Palffy-tér, Buda). 
Remains of a flourishing Roman town in the first century A.D. 
Museum. 


14* 
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CSEPEL ISLAND : Commercial harbour. (See also page 205.) 


DOBOGOKO: A plateau with rest-house for tourists. The 
finest spot in the Pilis mountains. Three hours from Démés, near 
Visegrad. | 

GODOLLO : 36 km. from Budapest. By express train : 35 mi- 
nutes ; by local train: 14% h; by electric tramway 29 km., 1 hour 15 
minutes. Site of one of the finest Crown estates of Hungary. 
The Castle was built in 1747 for Anton Grassalkovich, Chancellor 
to Empress Maria Theresa. It may be visited in the absence of 
the Regent, whose summer residence it is. Surrounded by stately 
forests. In G6ddll6 there is, among other things, a handsome public 
boarding school for boys kept by the Premontrian monks; a model 
educational institute. A beautiful, shaded avenue leads from G6d6ll6 
to Mariabesnyéd, a place of pilgrimage, ina distance of 3—4 hours walk. 


VAC: 34 km. from Budapest, on the Budapest—Szob railway 
line. By local train one hour. By boat: there 2 hours, return 1. 
Bishop’s residence. For artistic monuments see page 131. Popu- 
lation : 21,098. 


VISEGRAD: 35 km. from Budapest. Excursion by boat: 
There 4% hours, return 34% hours; by train 134. Magnificently 
situated ruins of a fortress built by Louis the Great, king of Hungary, 
on a high rocky plateau with splendid view commanding the Danube 
valley, Tower of Salomon (king of Hungary) at the foot of the plateau. 
XI. century. 


ESZTERGOM : Population: 17,360. 58 km. from Budapest. 
There: 24% hours by train ; return by boat: 31% hours. Seat of the 
Prince Primate of Hungary. For monuments and relics of art see 
page 108. Beautiful view of the Danube. Thermal baths. Hotels: 
Bath Hotel, Hotel King of Hungary. 


TATATOVAROS : 92 km. from Budapest. On the main railway 
line Budapest—Hegyeshalom. By local train: 3 hours; by express: 
1¥ hours. Castle Eszterhazy surrounded by a wonderful park. 
Artesian bath and sand beach, comfortable hotel. 


MEZOKOVESD : 141 km. from Budapest. By express train : 
2¥% hours; by local train: 4% hours. Excursions recommended 
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on Sundays when, after the 10 o’clock mass, one can see a wonderful 
display of national costumes worn by the peasantry, called ‘‘ Matyé ”’. 


SZEKESFEHERVAR : Population 41,731. 57 km. from Buda- 
pest. By local train: 2 hours; by express: 1 h. Situated on the 
Balaton line of the Budapest—Danube—Save—aAdriatic railway. 
Ancient coronation town; Bishop’s residence. For monuments and 
relics of art see page 125. Hotels: Black Eagle, King of Hungary, 
and Arpdd Bath. Summer resorts in the neighbourhood, round 
lake Velence. 


BALATON : Largest lake in Central Europe. Length 70 km., 
width 3—12 km. Surface nearly 600,000 square kilometres. In the 
course of a single day’s excursion one may visit the following spas 
situated to the north: SIOFOK, 120 km. (By fast train 2 hours; 
local train 4 hours.) One of the largest spas on the Balaton with 
an excellent beach. Highly developed, lively and fashionable place, 
sports and all other recreations throughout the summer. Hotels: 
Si6é, Hull4m (Waves) and Central. Opposite to Sidfok, on the north 
shore are situated: BALATONALMADI, with a wonderful beach ; 
BALATONFURED, the oldest and largest thermal bath (carbonic 
acidous) on the Balaton. In the park : statues of SAndor Kisfaludy, 
poet of the Balaton, and a memorial plaque in honour of Rabindranath 
Tagore who took a cure there in 1923. In the vicinity of Balaton- 
fiired is situated TIHANY, on a peninsula projecting into the Balaton. 
On a promontory of this island rises an Abbey built in the XI. century 
with an interesting church in baroque style enclosing the tomb of 
King Endre I. This abbey was the place of the last sojourn in Hungary 
of King Charles IV. Institute of Ichthyobiology, absolutely modern. 
Hotels in Balatonalmadi : Abbazia and Pannonia ; in Balatonfiired : 
Hotel Sanatorium, Grand Hotel, Ipolyudvar, Stefania, Terézia ; 
in Tihany: Hotel Sport. Regular steam- and motor-boat service 
between the two shores of the Balaton and the principal spas situated 
along the shores. 


SZOLNOK : 101 km. Local trains: 3 hours. Express: 1% 
hours, on the Budapest—Debrecen—Nyiregyhdza railway line. 
Population : 38,730. A typical town of the Alféld (great plain) in 
full development, on the shore of the river Tisza, surrounded by 
magnificent parks. Municipal sanatorium, Bath Hotel. Statue of 
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General Damjanich. One of the largest railway centres in Hungary. 
A fine bridge on the Tisza. 


KECSKEMET : 105 km. from Budapest. Local train : 31% hrs ; 
express: 2 hrs, on the Budapest—Szeged railway line. Population : 
79,505, the majority of whom live on farms of huge extent. In front 
of the theatre : statue of Jézsef Katona, famous Hungarian dramatist. 
On the market place stands the fine Townhall Hotel in Hungarian 
style. Statue of Louis Kossuth, Hotel Beretva4s. In the suburbs 
is the famous ‘‘ Bugac puszta’”’ retaining all original romanticism 
of the Hungarian puszta (steppe). Centre of fruit growing in Hungary. 


II. TWO-DAY EXCURSIONS 
(ONE NIGHT IN A HOTEL) 


SZEGED : 190 km. from Budapest on the Budapest—Cegléd— 
Szeged—Temesvar railway line. Express 34% hrs; by local train: 
54% hrs. Population: more than 135,131. Szeged is the second 
largest city of Hungary and the intellectual and artistic centre of 
the Alféld. It is the residence of the Bishop of Csanad and the seat 
of the Francis Joseph University, formerly in Kolozsvar (Transylvania). 
Besides the splendid Votive Church (new episcopal church) and the 
most modern university buildings grouped round a square bordered 
by arcades, there are a number of exceedingly interesting sights 
and curiosities in Szeged. In front of the church: tower in Roman 
style of the XIII. century, with a relief representing the national 
resurrection. The ‘‘ Kultur’ palace, in front of the Tisza bridge, 
encloses the Museum and the famous library and picture gallery. 
On the Széchenyi square, in the front of the Town Hall, stands 
the equestrian statue of R4kdéczi. On the square proper: statue of 
Stephen Széchenyi, Louis Tisza, Paul Vasdrhelyi and Francis Deak. 
The statue of Dugonics stands on the square of the same name before 
the handsome building of the High Court (at present the central 
university), and the statue of Louis Kossuth on the Klauzal square. 
Beautifully laid-out park on the Tisza Quay with the statue of 
Empress Elisabeth (Queen of Hungary) and Pista Danké (musician, 
composer of popular songs). Opposite, in Uj-Szeged, extensive woods. 
Along the two shores of the Tisza, swimming pools and strands, 
lively water sport life. Of the churches, besides the new Votive 
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Church, that of St. Matthew and the Jewish Synagogue are worthy 
of a visit. Hotels: Tisza, Kaas, Royal. 


MEZOHEGYES: 71 km. from Szeged. Sugar factory, 
State Stud. 


DEBRECEN : 222 km. from Budapest, on the Budapest— 
Nyiregyh4za railway line. Population: 117,410. Debrecen is the 
third largest town in Hungary. Centre of present-day East-Hungary. 
By express: 4 hrs; by local train: 7 hours. Its numerous artistic 
monuments and relics are in close connection with the history of 
Hungarian Protestantism of which for centuries Debrecen has been 
the stronghold. For the artistic monuments see page 103. From 
Egyh4z-tér (church square) Péterfia and Simonyi streets, bordered 
by handsome villa residences, lead to the ‘‘ Nagyerdé ’’—a fine 
natural park—where, among magnificent trees, some of them many 
centuries old, are situated the extensive building groups of the 
Tisza Istvan university and medical clinics. In the front of the 
main building stands the statue of Count Stephen Tisza. Also the 
Monument of Heroes is in the park. Hotels: Arany Bika (Golden 
Bull), Frohner and Angol Kirdlyné (Queen of England). 


HORTOBAGY : From Debrecen a very convenient excursion 
can be made by train or motor car to Hortobagy alive with the 
natural characteristics and romanticism of the ‘‘ Puszta’’, and to 
Szoboszl6 (19 km.) the hot springs of which have a special claim 
on future development. 


MISKOLC: 185 km. from Budapest on the Budapest— 
Miskolc—Hidasnémeti railway line (joining the Kassa—Tatra line). 
By express 3 hrs, by local train 64% hrs. Population 61,465. One 
of the cultural, commercial and industrial centres of Hungary. 
For artistic rarities see page 116. Its musical academy is one of the 
largest and best in the provincial towns of Hungary. The Academy 
includes a large concert hall. Hotels: Abbazia, Korona, Grand Hotel, 
Pannonia, Avasi Turista. 


LILLAFURED : Within 8 km. from Miskolc in the romantic 
Szinva valley is situated the most beautiful and ultra-modern cli- 
matic resort of Hungary : Lillafiired with its monumental, splendid 
Palace Hotel surrounded by hanging gardens and elevated rampart 
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terraces, commanding a magnificent view of the whole valley. Cas- 
cades. Water sport on the Hamor lake. Winter and summer sports 
in the surrounding mountains; big game shooting. Golf. Tennis. 
In winter ski-grounds; tobogganing. Touristic excursions in to 
the Bikk mountains (960 metres). Magnificent motor car tours. 
Hotels: Palace Hotel, Lilla. On the high road from Miskolc to 
Lillafiired is situated Diédsgyér with its famous State Steel Works 
and Foundries and the ruins of a fortress from the XI. century. 
South of Miskolc lies the charming thermal spa of Tapolcza (Hotel 
Anina) and Erdébénye (Hotel Kvaszinger). Places easily accessible 
for excursions both from Miskolc and Lillafiired are: THE STA- 
LACTITE GROTTOS OF AGGTELEK, the second largest in Europe, 
and the forest-topped summits of the Biikk mountains: Pogdny- 
olt4r (Heathen Altar) and Orvényké (stone of precipice), etc. 


SAROSPATAK: 74 km. from Miskolc. An ancient town 
with 11,413 inhabitants. Famous for the castle of Ferenc Rakéczi 
of the XII. century and for its ancient and excellent theological 
(Protestant) highschool. In the library of this school, consisting of 
80,000 volumes, there is a large number of valuable ancient and 
modern manuscripts. Excursions to Sdtoraljatjhely (See under the 
same name) and Tokaj. 

EGER: 145 km. from Budapest. By express: 234 hrs; by 
local train: 5 hrs on the Fiizesabony—Putnok line, a branch line 
of the Budapest—Miskolc—Hidasnémeti railway line at the foot 
of the romantic Biikk mountains. Eger is one of the most ancient 
towns in Hungary, and the richest in well preserved artistic relics. 
Population : 30,328. For the artistic monuments and relics see page 
104. Its famous artesian bath was known already at the time of the 
Turkish occupation. A minaret, remnant of a mosque, preserves 
the memory of Turkish rule. Hotels: Korona, Széchenyi, National. 


PARAD: 141 km. on the branch-line Kisterenye—Kisuj- 
szallas of the main-line Budapest—Hatvan—Salgdétarjan—Somosk6- 
ujfalu. By express: 3 hours; by local train: 5 hours. Thanks to 
its thermal springs of arsenic and sulphurous waters, this beautiful 
spot surmounted by the splendid crown of the Matra mountains, 
becomes more and more popular. A magnificent park of wonderful 
<entenarian oak and pine trees—at the disposal of the visitors—merges, 
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into the forests of the surrounding mountains, thus offering delight- 
ful excursions and long walks. Hotels: Kastély, Erzsébet. The highest 
summits of the Matra are: Kékes (1010 m.) the highest point of 
mutilated Hungary, at the foot of which is situated MAtrafiired, in the 
infancy of its development, with a modern hotel for tourists, also 
Gallyateté (with a refuge-hut), Disznéké and Saské. 


GYOR : The most important town on the Budapest—Hegyes- 
halom—Vienna line. 150 km. from Budapest. By express 2% hrs ; 
by local train: 4% hrs. Population: 50,977. Seat of a Bishop. 
Railway Waggon factory and other big industrial establishments. 
For monuments and relics of art see page 112. Hotels : Royal, Fehér 
Hajo. 


Excursions from Gydr : 


1. PANNONHALMA: 22 km. Ancient Abbey of the XI. 
century with a library of great value consisting of 200,000 volumes. 
One of the most interesting historical and cultural centres of the 
country. Excursions: ruins of the fortress Csesznek; by railway 
Porva-Csesznek (50 km., 134 hrs). One descends in the midst of 
the marvallous Bakony mountains where a shaded path leads within 
an hour and a half walk across the forest, to the ruins of the castle. 


2. KISBER: 119 km. by slow train: 4 hrs; State Stud. 


VESZPREM: 106 km. from Budapest on the branch-line 
Székesfehérvar—Veszprém of the main-line Budapest—Székesfehér- 
var—Szentgotthard (by express train : 31% hrs ; by local train 6 hrs), 
on the southern slope of the wooded Bakony, about 15 km. from the 
Balaton (via Alséérs or Balatonalmadi). Population 17,775. It was 
already an important town in the XI. century. For the monuments 
and relics of art see page 132. Hotels: Korona and Erzsébet. Ex- 
cursions: ZIRC: within 12 km. from Veszprém with an ancient 
Abbey the library of which consists of 60,000 volumes. HEREND : 
famous porcellain factory. PANNONHALMA: (45 km. See under 
Gyor), Balatonalmddi. (See one-day excursions, Balaton.) 


The summer resorts and spas on the Balaton situated beyond 
Tihany and on the south shore beyond Siéfok are recommended 
more as a resting place or within a week-end programme. Some 
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parts of the route are rich in historic souvenirs and picturesque 
country-sides. 

PECS : The Sopianae of the Romans. 245 km. from Budapest, 
on the Budapest—Ujdombéva4r—Magyarboly (Osijek) railway line. 
By slow train: 8% hrs; by express: 4% hrs. One of the largest 
and most important Transdanubian towns. Population 61,801. 
Magnificently situated at the foot of the Mecsek mountain. Bishop’s 
residence and seat of the Erzsébet University (formerly in Pozsony). 
Already in 1367, Louis the Great, King of Hungary, founded a uni- 
versity in Pécs which suffered a great deal during the Turkish occu- 
pation. For the artistic monuments and relics see page 119. The 
Zsolna Fayence factory in Pécs is known throughout the world. 
Hotels : Nandor and Pannonia. In the neighbourhood of Pécs lies 
HARKANYFURDO (Bath Harkdny), a beautiful health resort with 
thermal springs, well frequented of late owing to the health restoring 
power of its water. Hotels: Count Benyovszky, Park. 


SOPRON : The Scarabantia of the Romans. 243 km. from 
Budapest, on the Budapest—Gyor branch-line of the Budapest— 
Hegyeshalom main-line. By express: 4 hrs; by local train 8% hrs. 
This Hungarian town has the finest and most ancient historical 
monuments. Population : 35,887. It was founded by Celtic tribes. 
The Trianon Treaty allotted it together with its surroundings to 
Austria, but by means of a plebiscite the town asserted its desire 
to remain Hungarian (1921). The memory of this plebiscite is per- 
petuated by the so-called ‘‘ Door of Fidelity’ in the city tower. 
Seat of Mining- and Forest-High-school and the theological and 
scientific faculties of the ‘‘ Erzsébet University ’’ of Pécs. For the 
artistic relics and monuments see page 122. Hotels: Pannonia, 
Fehér Hajé (White Boat). Excursions : BALF-BATH, NAGYCENK, 
with the Széchenyi castle and the tomb of Stephen Széchenyi, the 
picturesque islands and reeds of the Ferté lake ; SLOMBATHELY, 
67 km. 1 hour by train; ESZTERHAZA: with the magnificent 
castle of Prince Eszterhazy. 


SZOMBATHELY : La Sabaria of the Romans. 267 km. on 
the Budapest—Gy6ér—Szentgotthard line (Graz). By express: 41% hrs; 
by local train: 8% hrs; on the Budapest—Székesfehérvdr—Cell- 
démolk line ; 170 km. by express train : 414 hrs ; by local train 6 hrs. 
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Population : 35,756. One of the most charmingly and best built 
provincial towns, with streets and squares tastefully and excellently 
arranged. Besides the magnificent cathedral we may point out 
the Bishops’ residence, County Hall, Museum and also the Town Hall 
recently modernised, the public hospital, the Széchenyi and Szili 
statues. Hotels: Kovacs, Herceg, Sabaria. Excursions: Veszprém, 
Nagycenk, PApa (see under this name). Jakfalu with its interesting 
church of the XIII. century. (See pages 115 and 126.) 


PAPA : 197 km. on the Budapest—Gyér—Szentgotthard main 
line. By express 31% hrs ; by slow train 614 hrs. Population : 21,352. 
One of the most ancient Transdanubian centres. Petofi and Jdkai 
went to school in its old Protestant public school. Its large Catholic 
church is one of the finest baroque buildings in Hungary. Handsome 
Museum and valuable library. Hotels: Hungaria, Sipiczky. Ex- 
cursions : Veszprém, Szombathely, Kdszeg. (See under these names.) 


KOSZEG : 285 km. on the branch-line Szombathely—Készeg 
of the State Railways. Population: 8,539. Its fortress, so valiantly 
defended against the Turks, is a very interesting historical and 
artistic monument. The statue of Jurisics, commander and defender 
of the Fortress. There are a number of old streets, recalling those of 
Sopron and interesting mediaeval churches. Hotels : Jurisics, Strucc. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


PROMINENT HUNGARIANS 


THROUGH THE AGES 


ENDRE ADY (1877—1919). Lyric poet, 
one of the most talented representative 
of the modern spirit. 

PETER ALVINCZY (died 1634). Leader 
of protestant public opinion ; eminent 
ecclesiastical writer. 

COUNT GYULA ANDRASSY (1823— 
1890). First Prime Minister of Hungary 
after the reconciliation with the Dy- 
nasty (1867— 1871) and Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy (1871— 1879). 

ANDRASSY, COUNT JULIUS (1860— 
1929), politician, sometimes leader of 
the opposition against Count Tisza, in 
October 1918 Common Foreign Minister. 


ANONYMUS (Anonymus Belae Regis 
Notarius). Anonymus scribe of Béla III. 
king of Hungary (second half of the 
XII. century), author of the most im- 
portant Hungarian Chronicle. 
JANOS APACAI CSERI (died 1659). 
Author of the first Hungarian Encyclo- 
Leah (Utrecht 1653.) Already in 1651 
e advocated in Hungarian the teach- 
ing of Cartesius. 
MIHALY APAFFY I. (1632—1690). 
Last ruling Prince of Transylvania. 
ISTVAN APATHY (1863—1922). Uni- 
versity professor, distinguished phy- 
sicist. Professor of Zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Kolozsvar (Transylvania) ; 
honorary member of the Belgian Medi- 
cal College. Most distinguished micro- 
scientist of his age; discoverer of the 
Chief elements of the nervous system 
and the neurofibrils (1897). 
COUNT SANDOR APPONYI (1844— 
1925). Amateur and bibliophile. He left 
his wonderful library to the Hungarian 


State. The library consisted mostly of 
ancient foreign publications having re- 
ference to Hungary. He also wrote a 
scientific treatise on his library. 
JANOS AQUILA. Painter and architect. 
He painted the frescoes in the Churches 
of Martonhegy, Tétlak and Turnicsa, 
also in some Churches in Venice between 
1377 and 1392. 

JANOS ARANY (1817—1882). Greatest 
Hungarian epic poet. His Toldi triology 
is a wonderful epic poem of three 
unitics. His ballads are the pearls of 
the world’s literature. 
CHIEFTAIN ARPAD 
Founder of Hungary. 
TAMAS BAKOCZ (1442—1521). Arch- 
bishop of Esztergom, Primatc, Cardinal 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Pope-Can- 
didate. 

BALINT BAI,ASSA (1551 —- 1594). 
Greatest lyric poet of his age. His 
genius was inspired by the Renaissance. 
His love- and soldiers’ songs were the 
most popular of his works. 

JANOS BALASSA (1814—1868). Uni- 
versity professor, founder of modern 
Hungarian surgery. 

DONAT BANKI (1859—1922). Profes- 
sor of the technical university, inventor 
of the carburettor (1892). His system 
of water-turbine is extensively used in 


France. 
(1810—1890). 


(died 907). 


MIKLOS BARABAS 
Eminent painter and graphologist. His 
reputation is particularly due to his 
portraits. 

GABOR BAROSS (1848—1892). Orga- 
niser of the Hungarian State Railway 
System. 


PROMINENT HUNGARIANS 


ISTWAN '*§ BAPHORY.  (1533—1586). 
Printesql Jransylvania (1571---1575), 
His. reign <was called “The Golden Age 
of Trangvania’’.° Later on Istvan 
Bathory: was elected King of Poland, 
and yas’ .ope of their greatest kings. 
‘COUNT LAJOS. BATTHYANY 
(18061849). First responsible Prime 
aes of Hungary (1848). National 
Martyr. * Aan S 

MATYAS BEL, (1684—1743). Lutheran 
clergymen and school rector. Recog- 
nised geographer of his age. 

KING BEI,A III. (1173—96). Organiser 
of the Hungarian Kingdom. 
KING BEA IV. (1235— 
1270). Reconstructor of 
Hungary after the Tatar 
(Mongolian) invasion. 


BEM, JOSEPH (1794-~- 
1850), General of the Polish 
Revolution of 1830—31, 
and Commander of the 
Hungarian Army of Tran- 
sylvania in 1848—49. 
GYULA BENCZUR 
(1844—-1920). Famous 
Hungarian painter. Pupil 
of Polity. Painter of the 
dramatic and epic scenes 
of Hungarian history. Cha- 
racteristic features of his 
works are: dignity, glorious 
colour effects and expert 
technical knowledge. (One 
of his famous works ‘Mille. 
nary Diet taking the oath 
of allegiance to the Coun- 
try’? in the Parliament.) 


COUNT MORIC 
BENYOVSZKY (1741—1786). 


Famous traveller and explorer, founder 
of french Madagascar, where he was 
elected as Chief by the natives. He 
made important discoveries in the 
Behring Sea. He was the first to describe 
the Island of Formosa. 

COUNT LASZLO BERCSENYI (1689— 
1778). Founder of the French Hussar 
regiments. 

BERZSENYI, DANTEI, (1776—1836), 
poet, famous by his classic odes. 
GYORGY BESSENYEI (1747—1811). 
Hungarian Guards Officer in Vienna. 
Poet, author, translator of French works. 
Initiator of the idea of an Hungarian 
Academy of Science. 


COUNT MIKLOS BETHLEN (1642— 
1717). Eminent diplomat of Transyl- 
vania. 


15* 





Torsion Balance, _ 
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GABOR BETHLEN (1580—1629). The 
greatest ruling prince of Transylvania 
(1613-1629). The period of his reign 
was the second “Golden Age’ of Tran- 
sylvania. I’xcellent general, first class 
diplomat. His wife was Catherine, 
daughter of the Prince Elector of 
Brandenburg. He made public school 
accessible to all his subject. 


ISTVAN BOCSKAY (1557 — 1606). 
Prince of Transylvania (1605—1606). 
Hero of the liberty of Protestantism. 
FARKAS BOLYAI (1775—1856). First 
Class mathematician, friend of Gauss. 
His famous work ‘Ten- 
tamen’”’ in two volumes, 
was issued at Marosvasar- 
hely in 1832—1833. 
JANOS BOLYAI (1802— 
1860). Son of Farkas Bolyai. 
Also talented mathematici- 
an who definitely solved the 
1000 year-old problem of 
parallelism. Author of the 
non-Euclidesian geometry. 
Cre 1832—Respon- 
sio 1837). 

KAROLY BOHM (1846— 
1911). Independent think- 
er. He based his philo- 
sophy on that of Kant, but 
the construction of ‘his 
system is entirely original. 
His principal work is: 
“Man and his World”. 
SAMUEL BRASSAI 
(1800—1897). Eminent 
Hungarian world-historian. 
KAROLY BROCKY 
(1807—1855). Worldknown 
Hungarian painter. rom 1838 on he work- 
ed in Irondon, where he became a favo- 
urite painter to the Court and aristocracy. 
JOSEPH BUDENZ (1836—1892). 
Librarian of the Academy, university 
professor, organiser of I‘inn—Ugrian- 
philology. 

MIHALY CSOKONAI-VITEZ (1773— 
1805). Greatest lyric poet of his age. 
JANOS DAMJANICH (1804---1849). 
General in the Hungarian army, hero 
and martyr of the War for Liberty 
in 1848—-.49. 
FERENC DAVID (died in 1579). 
Founder of the Unitarian Church in 
Transylvania. 

FERENC DEAK (1803—1876). Called 
the ‘Sage of the Fatherland”, author 
of the entero HunsauaD reconciliation 
in 1867. 
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SAMUEL DIOSZEGI  (1760—1813). 
Botanist, founder of the Hungarian 
botanic terminology and nomenclature. 
ISTVAN DOBO (died 1572). Called the 
Hero of Eger, defender of the Fortress 
of Eger against the Turks in 1552. 
GYORGY DOZSA (died 1514). Leader 
of the peasant revolt in 1514. 
KING ENDRE IT. (1205—1235). Issued 
the Hungarian “Magna Charta”’ (Atany 
Bulla) in 1222. Up to 1848—49 this Law 
formed the basis of the Hungarian 
Constitution. 





Baron J6rand E6otvds. 


KING ENDRE III. (1290—1301). Last 
King of the Arpd4d Dynasty. 
BARON JOZSEF EOTVOS (1813— 
1871). Great statesman, political-philo- 
sopher, author and poet. Advocator of 
Western free ideas. His greatest 
achievement as statesman is the law 
introducing Compulsory schooling and 
placing public education under State 
and Municipal control. 


BARON LORAND EOTVOS (1848— 
1919). University professor, world- 
known physicist. Inventor of the 
Koétvés torsion-balance, now an indis- 
pensable accessory of geodesian and 
geo-physical explorations. 


HUNGARY 


FERENC ERKEL (1810—1893). Great 
Composer and conductor, founder of 
Hungarian opera. Composer of the 
opera “Hunyadi Taészl6'’ (1844) and 
“Bank Ban”’ (1861) and the Hungarian 
National Anthem. 

SZENT ERZSEBET (Saint Elisabeth, 
1207—1231), Daughter of Endre II. 
King of Hungary, wife of Louis, Mar- 
quess of Thiiringen. Canonized in 1235. 
MIKLOS ESZTERHAZY (1582—1645). 
Statesman, Palatine (1625—45). 


ESTERHAZY, COUNT CHARLES 
(1725—1799), bishop of Eger, leader 
of the Catholic Party in the Parliament 
of 1790—91. 

JANOS FADRUSZ (1858—1903). Great 
sculptor. His famous works : Statue of 
Queen Maria Theresa in Pozsony (1896) ; 
King Mathias, Kolozsvdr (1902); the 
first named has been destroyed by the 
Czechs. The Statue of Tisza at Szeged 
is also his work. 

JAKAB FELLNER (—1789). Archi- 
tect of the Count Eszterhazy family, 
great artist. His chief works are domi- 
nated by the Beroque style (College of 
Eger, parish church at Papa and the 
Bishop’s palace at Veszprém). 
EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH I. 
(1830—1916). Reigned from 1848 to 
1916. Founder of the Dual Monarch 
in 1867. His name is connected wit 
the material and mental development 
of the age of dualism. Concluded mili- 
tary alliance with Germany in 1879, 
with Italy in 1883. (Triple Alliance.) 


GYULA FENYI S. 2, (1845—1927). 
Astronomer, director of the observatory 
at Kalocsa. He distinguished himself 
by his published studies about the solar 
system. The 32 years series of his 
observations of Protuberation is rare 
even in the world literature. 


ISTVAN FERENCZI (1792—1856). 
Sculptor, pupil of Thorwaldsen in Rome. 
One of the pioneers of Hungarian Art. 
Creator of a great number of busts 
and headstones in the classic style then 
prevailing. 

FESTETICH, COUNT GEORGE 
(1755—1819), founder of the Georgikon, 
fon. of Agriculture at Keszthely 

1797). 

MORIC FISCHER (1800—1880). Foun- 
der of the Porcellain Factory at Herend 
and the type of porcellain therein made. 
GEZA GARDONYI (1863—1922). No- 
velist, first Class literary sketcher of 
Hungarian people and rural life. 


PROMINENT HUNGARIANS 


IGNAC GOLDZIEHER (1853—1923). 
World-known Orientalist, University 
professor in Budapest, Expert in the 
study of and research into Islam. 
PAL GYULAI (1826—1909). Eminent 
Hungarian literary critic. 

ARTHUR GORGEY rete tere) 
Famous Hungarian general, Commander 
in Chief of the Hungarian army in the 
War for Liberty (1848—49). 
ANDRAS HADIK (1710—1790). Great 
Hungarian general. He laid Berlin under 
contribution in 1757. 


MIKSA HELL (1720—-1792). Jesuit 
priest, one of the most eminent astro- 
nomers of his age. Chief 
and organiser of the obser- 
vatory in Budapest and 
later at that of Leger. 


IMRE HENSZELMANN 
(1813—1888). Explorer of 
antiquities and art histori- 
an. From 1848 to 1867 he 
lived in London and Paris 
where even the Emperor, 
Napoleon III’s attention 
was attracted by his sci- 
entific works. 


OTTO HERMAN (1835— 
1914) .iZoologist, Hungarian 
copy of the German Brehm 
and the Trench Buffon. 
One of the chief popularisers 
of natural history. World- 
historian. 

JOZSEF HILD :.(1789— 
1867). Architect, one of the 
eminent representatives of 
the neo-ClassiCal style. : 
(Lloyd building, National Casino, 
Cathedral of Eger, Cs4szar- Bath). 


JANOS HUNYADI (died 1456). Regent 
of Hungary (1446—1452). Europe’s de- 
fender against the Turks (40 victorious 
battles). Father of Mathias Corvin, 
king of Hungary. 


PAL HUNFALVY (1810—1891). Foun- 
der of Hungarian Comparative philology. 


SZENT IMRE (Saint Imre). Died in 
1031. Son of St. Stephen, first king of 
Hungary. 

IPOLYI, ARNOLD (1823—1886), 
bishop of Nagyvarad, famous collector 
of antiquities. 

SZENT ISTVAN (Saint Stephen) (977— 
1038). Founder of the Hungarian King- 
dom, first King of Hungary (1001— 
1038). His right hand in perfect con- 
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dition is kept in the palace chapel in 
Buda. 


MIKLOS IZSO (1831—1875)._ Fine 
sculptor. (Budapest Pet6fi statue; Szeged 
Dugovics statue; Debrecen Csokonai 
statue.) 


JANUS PANNONIUS (Janos of Czez- 
mice) (1434—1472). Great Hungarian 
humanist. 


ANYOS JEDLIK (1800—1895). Emi- 
nent Hungarian natural historian. In- 
ventor of the dynamo (1861). In 1828 
he Constructed the first electro-magnetic 


engine. 





Dynamo of Anyos Jedlik. The first dynamo. 


MOR JOKAI (1825—1904). The great- 
est and most popular Hungarian no- 
velist. The number of his novels is 
above one hundred. An incomparable 
narrator. His novels are translated into 
a number of languages. (Up to 1900: 
137 German, 48 Polish, 30 Russian, 
16 Finn, 33 English, 16 Swedish, 
7 French, 7 Italian, 6 Danish trans- 
lations.) 
BARON MIKLOS JOSIKA (1794— 
1865). Introducer of historical novels 
into Hungarian literature. 
JOZSEF NADOR (Palatinus Joseph) 
(1776—1847). The most popular mem 
of the Habsburg Dynasty in Hungary. 
Cooperated in the foundation of the 
National Museum and the Academy 
of Science. 
ULIANUS, Dominican monk about 
e year of 1240. He visited the ancient 
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home of the Magvars in the steppes 
along the Volga. Explorer of Asia. 


JULIAN (XIII century). Dominican 
ao Hungarian explorer in Western. 
sia, 

KALMAN (COLOMAN), King of 
Hungary (1095—1116), called the Lear- 
ned, famous for the abolition of the 
superstition connected with witches. 
KALMAN KANDO (1896—1913). En- 
gineer. The first to render high tension 
alternating current suitable for the 
electrification of railways. 


KING KAROLY IV. (1887-—1920). 
Reigned 1916—1918. 





Tomb head-stone for Alexander K6érisi Csoma. 
Pantheon, Szeged. 


JOZSEF KATONA (1791—-1830). Dra- 
matist. Ilis ‘‘Bank Ban” (1815) is the 
greatest Hungarian tragedy. 


FERENC KAZINCZY (1759—1831). 
Ieader of contemporary Hungarian 
literature. Initiated the reformation 
of the language. 

BARON ZSIGMOND KEMENY (1814- 
1875). Novelist and publicist. The great- 
est Hungarian historical novelist. Mas- 
ter of description of an epoch and its 
characters. 

KEMPELEN FARKAS (1739—1834), 
inventor of a Chess-machine. 


SIMON KEZDI (lived in the XIII. cen- 
tury). Excellent chronicler of the age 
of the Arpdd Dynasty. 

PAUL KINIZSI (died in 1494). General 
against the Turks. 


HUNGARY 


KAROLY KISFALUDY (1788—1830). 
Poet and dramatist. 

SANDOR KISFALUDY (1772—1844). 
Great Lyric poet. 

PAUL KITAIBEL (1757—1817). Emi- 
nent botanist, scientific interpreter of 
the characteristic Hungarian Flora. 


(Plantae Rariores Hungariae, 1790— 
1807.) Discoverer of Tellud. 
GYORGY KLAPKA  (1820—1892). 


General, defender of Komarom 1848— 
1849, in the War for Liberty. 


MARTON & GYORGY KOLOZSVARY 
(Lived in the XIV. century). Brothers, 
notable sculptors. (Statue of St. George 
in Prague, 1373.) 

FERENC KOLCSEY (1790— 
1838). Politician and poet. 
(Writer of the text of the 
Hungarian Hymn, 1823.) 
MIKLOS KONKOLY-THRGH, 
(1842-—1916). Astronomer, 
builder of the observatory at 
Ogyalla. 

LAJOS KOSSUTH (1802— 
1894), Hero of the Hungarian 
War for Liberty. Regent of 
Hungary (1848—49). Brilliant 
orator and publicist. After 
the failure of the War he 
made successful journeys for 
his country’s Cause to England 
and America. 

SANDOR KOROSI CSOMA 
(1784—1842). famous Hun- 
garian explorer of Asia, student 
of Thibetian languages, mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Socicty 
of Bengal. 

JANOS KUPECZKY_ (1667—1740). 
Master painter. lived for a long time 
in Rome and Niirnberg. Excellent 
portrait painter. 

NAGY LAJOS (Louis the Great, 1326— 
1382). King of Hungary (1342-~--1382). 
In memory of his victory he built a 
big Church in Maria Zell, which is still 
standing. The University of Pécs, the 
Coronation Church at Buda, and the 
Cathedral of Kassa were erected by him. 
SZENT LASZLO (Saint Ladislas). Died 
in 1095. King of Hungary (1077—1095). 
Incorporation of chivalrous virtues. 
Defeator of Slavonia and Croatia. 
FULOP LIENARD (1862—). Physicist. 
German university professor. Received 
the Nobel prize in 1905. 

ODON LECHNER (1845—). Architect. 
In using the Hungarian popular orna- 
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mentation he created a new original style. 
(Museum of Applied Art, Geographical 
Institute, Post Office Savings Bank, 
Church in Kdébdanya.) 


FERENC LISZT (1811—1886). Com- 
ponist and world-known pianist. Creator 
of the modern technique of piano 
playing. Conductor to the Court in 
Weimar (1848—61). Friend of Richard 
Wagner. Composer of the Hungarian 
Rhapsodies. His oratories and masses 
are wonderful. 


LAJOS LOCZY (1849—1920). Univer- 
sity professor, great geologist, initiator 
of earth-gas exploration. (Drilling for 
eatth-gas in Transylvania.) 


LORANTFFY ZSUZSANNA (died in 
1660). Wife of Gyérgy Rak6éczi, Prince 
of Transylvania, Patroness of Protestant 
Transylvania. 


KAROLY LOTZ (1 833—-1904). Great 
painter. Author of monumental wall 
paintings (frescoes) in the Redoute, 
National Museum, Academy of Science, 
Houses of Parliament, Royal Palace, 
Supreme Court of Justice, Coronation 
Church in Buda, Cathedral of Pécs. 
He also painted many portraits. 


VICTOR MADARASZ (1830—1917). 
One of the most notable European 
painters of historic scenes. (1860. Gold 
medal Varis.) 

LASZLO MAGYAR (died 1864), Ia- 
mous African explorer. He preceded 
Stanley in navigating upwards the 
Congd river. He settled in Bihe and 
matried the king’s daughter and was 
later elected king. From there he made 
several expeditions. 


ADAM MANYOKI (1673—1757). Fa- 
mous portrait painter. He died in 
])resden in 1757. He painted the portrait 
of Ferenc Rak6éczi II. He worked for 
some time in the Courts of August 
the Strong, king of Poland and the 
Prince Elector in Saxony. 


BOLDOG MARGIT (Saint Margarete). 
Daughter of Béla IV. King of Hungary. 
Superior of a Convent built on the 
Margarete Island in Budapest, which 
was named after her. 


EMPRESS MARIA THERESA (1717— 
1780, reigned 1740—1780). Reorganiser 
of Hungarian public education. (Ratio 
Educationis.) 

MARTINUZZI FRATER GYORGY 
(died in 1551). Cardinal, statesman. 
Founder of the Princedom of Transyl- 
vania. 
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KING MATYAS (Mathias Corvinus 
Hunyadi, 1440—1490). Conqueror of 
Austria and Bohemia. His magnificient 
Court, which was equal to that of any 
of the Renaissance Rulers, used to be 
the centre of Art and Science. Founder 
of the Corvin Library. 


ANDRAS MECHWART (1834). Hun- 
garian engineer of German descent. 
Inventor of the modern milling machi- 
nery. The excellent quality of the Hun- 
garian flour is formally due to his 
invention. 


KELEMEN MIKES (1690 — 1761). 
Scribe, faithful Companion of Ferenc 
R&ak6czi IT. in his exile. 


COUNT IMRE MIKO (1805—1876). 
Statesman. Founder of the Museum 
of Transylvania (1859). 


KALMAN MIKSZATH (1849—1910). 
I‘amous novelist. 


MIHALY MUNKACSY (1844—1900). 
Greatest Hungarian painter. His most 
famous works are : Christ before Pilate, 
1880 ; Golgotha, 1896; Preparing lint, 
1896 ; Chamber of repentance ; Tramps ; 
Milton; Mozart; Occupation of the 
ne Recruitment ; The hero of 
the village, and his last great work, 
lecce Homo. He lived for years in Paris 
honoured and respected by a _ large 
circle of friends. At the World Ex- 
hibition in Paris (1870) he was given 
the gold medal. In 1870 his ‘‘Milton”’ 
was awarded with the ‘‘médaille 
d’honneur” and in Munich gold medal. 
His work ‘‘The occupation of the 
Country’’ (1894) is in the House of 
Parliament, Budapest. 


PETER PAZMANY  (1570—1637). 
Jesuit. Archbishop of Ksztergom, Car- 
dinal, leader of the Hungarian counter- 
reformation. Founder of the University 
of Nagyszombat later on transferred 
to Budapest. 

LASZ1,0 PAAI, (1846—1879). Eminent 
member of the School of Barbizon. 
Landscape painter, lived for years in 
Paris. 

COUNT MIKLOS PALFFY (1552— 
1600). The “hero of Gy6or’’, one of the 
greatest general of the XVIth century. 
PELBART TEMESVARY (1435— 
1504). I‘ranciscan monk, one of the 
most prominent preachers of his age. 
JOZSEF PETZVAI, (1807—1891). En- 
gineer, inventor of the object-lens for 
photographic purposes. 
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SANDOR PETOFI (1823—1849). The 
greatest Hungarian lyric poet. One of 
the most prominent figure of the world 
literature. 


ANTAL POLLAK (1865). Invented, 
together with Jdézsef Virag, patent 
judge, express-telegraphy (40,000 words 
per minute to a distance of 1200 kilo- 
metres). 


MIHALY POLLACK (1773—1855), 
Master architect, representative of neo- 
Classicism (Ludoviceum, Hungarian 
National Museum, Lutheran church 





Statue of Ignac Semmelweis. 


at the Dedk-tér, Prime Minister’s 
Palace, Karolyi Palace). 


TIVADAR PUSKAS (1844—1893). 
Fellow-worker of Edison. One of his 
important inventions is the telephonic 
news distributor (telefonhirmonddé). The 
talephone exchange was his suggestion. 
He teg the first telephone exchange 
i in Paris. 

G¥@RGY. RAKOCZI I. (1593—1648). 
Psince of Transylvania (1630—1648). 
JANOS RAYMANN, physician at Eper- 
ges. In-1717, ‘i. e. four years before 
“it was introduced in England, he knew 
.and used the small-pox serum. 
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ALAJOS SEGNER, physician, inventor 
of the wheel, named aiter him, turned 
by the mechanical power of water. 
IGNAC SEMMELWEIS (1818—1865). 
Famous physician, who proved that 
puerperal fever is not a Contagious 
disease but a process of infection as a 
Consequence of some impurity getting 
into the blood. 

FRIGYES SCHULEK (1841—1919). 
Master Architect and restorator. Builder 
of the Fisher Bastion, Iookout tower 
on the Janoshegy, and the Calvinist 
Church at Szeged. He was professor 
at the technical College, Budapest. 
IMRE STEINDI, (1839—1902). Pro- 
fessor at the Technical College, master 
architect. Builder of the Houses of 
Parliament and a po restorer. 
(Chapel of Jak, Castle of Vajda-Hunyad, 
Cathedral at Kassa). 

ALAJOS STROBI, (1856—1926). No- 
table sculptor (statues in the Opera 
House, Statue of Janos Arany, etc.). 
COUNT BELA SZECHENYI (1837— 
1918). Explorer of Asia. In 1877-80 
he led an expedition into the unknown 
Western regions of China up to the 
Thibetan frontier. 

SZECHENYI, COUNT FRANCIS 
(1754—1820), founder of the Hungarian 
National Museum at Budapest. 


COUNT ISTVAN SZECHENYI (1791— 
1860). The ‘greatest Hungarian’’, 
Creator of modern Hungary, founder 
of the Academy of Science. 


SZILAGYI, MICHAEI, DE HOROG- 
SZEG (died in 1460), father-in-law of 
Governor John Hunyadi, and himself 
governor in 1458. He defended Belgrade 
against Sultan Mohamed in 1456, and 
was beheaded by the latter at Con- 
stantinople in 1460. 


JANOSSZILASSY (1708—1782). Silver- 
smith. His works in Rococo style de- 
Corated with enamel painting represent 
great artistic value. 

BERTALAN SZEKELY (1845—1920) 
Famous Hungarian landscape painter. 
One of the pioneers of open-air style 
(May dance, 1873). He had great success 
in Berlin in 1910, and Rome in 1911. 
SZONDY, GEORGE (died in 1552), 
defender of the fortress of Drégely, 
where he fell against the Turks. 
SIGISMUND, King of Hungary (1395— 
1435) and Emperor of Germany, son- 
in-law of King Louis the Great. 
TINODI, SEBASTIAN (1510—1556), 
famous liric poet. 
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COUNT JOZSEF TELEKI (1790-- 
1655). Transylvanian historian, Gover- 
nor of Transylvania, Vice-President of 
the Hungarian Academy of Science. 


COUNT MIHALY TELEKI (1845— 
1915). Explorer of East Africa and 
discoverer. He is one of those who 
first Climbed up the peaks of Kenia 
and Kilima-Njaro. Discoverer of the 
Rudolf and Stefanie lakes. 

COUNT SAMUEL TELEKI (1739—- 
1822). Chancellor of Transylvania. In 
1811 he established a library containing 
35,000 volumes in Marosvasatrhely. 


KAROLY THAN (1834—1908). Pro- 
fessor of Chengistry. Reorganised the 
teaching of Chemistry in Hungarian 
colleges. 

COUNT ISTVAN TISZA (1861-—1918). 
Statesman, Prime Minister. (1905, 
1913---1917), 


KALMAN TISZA (1830— -1902). States- 
man, Prime Minister (1875—1890). 
FERENC TOLDI (1805—1875). The 
first great author of history of Hunga- 
rian literature, and critic. 


EMIT, TORDAI (1875—1931), Famous 
African explorer and anthropologist. 
Member of several scientific Institutes: 
Fthnographer. He presented a_ large 
and valuable Collection to the British 
Museum. 
BARON FERENC TOTH (1733—1793) 
Military engineer, writer and explorer. 
Yortifier of the Dardanelles and re- 
organiser of the Ottoman army. His 
father, Andras Toth was one of the 
founders of the French Hussar regiments 
and his mother, Marie Ernestine Pes- 
sctier was the daughter of a French 
nobleman. 
ARMIN VAMBERY (1832—-1913). Fx- 
forer of Central Asia and Oriental 
inguist. 
PAL VASARHELYI (1795—1846). The 
most heap ar Hungarian engineer. 
Regulator of the lower Danube and the 
river Tisza (1832—1834). The area thus 
saved from inundation is more than 
2---5 million hectars. His map of the 
lower Danube is one of the first river 
maps of the world. 
JOZSEF VIRAG (1870—1901). Patent 
judge. Together with Antal Pollak they 
invented the express telegraphy. 
JANOS VITEZ (1408—1475). Arch- 
ishop of Esztergom, Cardinal, states- 
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man and diplomatist. Teacher of Mathias 
Hunyadi. Founder of the University 
of Pozsony. 


MIHALY VOROSMARTY (1800— 
1855). Greatest poet of the period of 
Hungarian Reformation. Lyric, epic, 
and dramatic writer. Author of the 
Hungarian Hymn. (1836). 

VINCE WARTHA (1844—1914). Pro- 
fessor of the Technical College. Dis- 
Coverer of the composition of the 
‘‘Kozin” enamel used on Majolica ware 
in ancient times. 


ISTVAN WERBOCZY (1458—1541). 
Palatine, and later Chancellor. Founder 
of Hungarian Jurisprudence. In_ his 
work entitled “Opus tripartitum juris 
Consuetudinarii inclyti Regni Hun- 
gariae’’, in force for centuries, he cCol- 
lected and systematized all the con- 
temporary jurisprudence. 

MIKLOS YBIL, (1814—1891). Master 
architect. Builder of Szent Istvan 
Cathedral, Royal Palace at Buda, 
Royal Garden Bazaars, Opera House, 
Supreme Court of Justice. 

COUNT GIZA ZICHY (1849—1923). 
Notable Composer and piano artist. 
GYOZO ZEMPLEN (1879 — 1896). 
Notable Physicist. 

MIHALY ZICHY (1827—1906). World- 
known Hungarian painter. He lived 
for yeats in St. Petersburg as painter 
in ordinary to the Czar of Russia. 
His illustrations of the works of Janos 
Arany, Imre Madach, Byron and Ler- 
montov have qualified him as one of 
the greatest illustrators of the world. 
He was a great draughtsman and his 
talent culminated in the illustration of 
thoughts. 

ILONA ZRINYI (1643—1703). Wife 
of Imre Th6kély, mother of Ferenc 
Rak6cai IT. 

MIKLOS ZRINYI (died 1566). Hero 
of Szigetvar, defender of the fortress 
of Szigetvar against the Turks. 
VILMOS ZSIGMONDY (1821—1888). 
Mining engineer, world-renown expert 
of Artesian wells. 
VILMOS ZSOLNAY 
Famous founder of the Faye 
at Pccs. none Of the “Eg 
(discovered by ‘Vince Warg}a 
the Renaissance Itqgljan 


(1827 — 1900). 
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